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POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. 



CHAPTER I. 

Early ToyafM to the Pacifio—InCsrMt in behalf of the people excited by the 

Sublisbed aecoants— Formation of the Miieionary Society— dailing of the 
(ufT— Arrival off Tahiti — Notice of a Eoman Catholic mission— Opinion 
of Captain Cook on the formatiou of a settlement in Tahiti— Cession of 
Ifatavai— Departure of the Dnff—^Ioflnence of the mechanic arts on the 
minds of the people— Comparative estimate of iron and gold— Diflcoltiss 
attending theacqnisition of an nn written language— Methods adopted by the 
missionaries— Propensity to thefl among the natiT«»— Eflbrts to prereDt 
human sacriflces and Influit murder— Resolution of the missionaries rela- 
tive to the use of firearms. 

The circumstances of the South Sea islanders, their, 
habits, institutions, ceremonies, &c., described in the 
preceding volume, represent the state of the inhabitants 
of Tahiti and the adjacent isles at the time of their 
discovery, and during a period antecedent to this, the 
extent of which it is not easy to ascertain. Such, also, 
was their state, without any other alteration than a 
knowledge of the use of firearms produced, for a num- 
ber of years after the visits of Wallis, Cook, and Bligh. 
Accident, so far as Captain Wallis ^as concerned, made 
us acquainted with their existence. The advancement 
of knowledge, the benefit of those interested in scientific 
research in Britain and Europe, not the communication 
of the light of science to the uninformed inhabitants, 
prompted the successive visits which Captain Cook paid 
to their shores. The improvement of our West India 
colonies, by transplanting thither the most valuable 
indigenous productions of Tahiti, rather than a desire to 
impart to the inhabitants a knowledge of the arts and 
comforts of civilized life, led Captain Bligh to their 
shores ; and purposes of justice his successors. The 
improvement of native society, and, above all, the com- 
munication of the Christian religion to the people, does 
not appear to have been thought of either by those who 
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12 POLYNESIAN R£8ZARCttE9« 

pleasantly situated on the western side of the liver, 
near the extremity of Point Venus. To reclaim the 
inhabitants from superstition, to impart to them the 
truths of revelation, and to improve their present con- 
dUtion, were the objects that had brought them to Tahiti. 
How little such an event had been anticipated by Capt. 
Wilson's predecessors we may learn from the testimony 
of Oaptain Cook. Speaking of the departure of the 
Spanish missionaries, and the prospect of any future 
European establishment in the islands, he observes, "It 
is very unlikely that any measure of this kind should 
ever be seriously thought of, as it can neither serve the 
purpose of public ambition nor private avarice; and 
without such inducements, I may pronounce that it will 
never be undertaken."* — ^The natives were delighted to 
behold foreigners coming to take up their permanent 
residence among them ; as those they had heretofore 
seen had been transient visiters, with the exception of 
the Spanish missionaries and their attendants, and a 
Spaniard who had saved his life by escaping from 
limgara^s ship, while it was lying at anchor off Vaiarua, 
in Taiarabu, in March, 1773 ; at which time three of his 
shipmates were executed. 

From a Spanish account of Chiloe, &c., published in 
1791, it appears that, in 1773, two ships, sent by the 
Viceroy of Peru to survey the islands of the Pacific, 
visited Tahiti, and conveyed to Peru two natives, who 
were baptized there, and sent back, in 1774, with two 
Roman Catholic missionaries, A house of wood was 
erected for these missionaries, near the shore of Vaita- 
peha Ba^r, in Taiarapu. ^'^ Before the ships departed, 
the Spanish commander called a meeting of the chiefs, 
who had taken the missionaries under their protection, 
described the grandeur of his sovereign, and informed 
them of his right to all the islands. The natives (the 
account says) demonstrated much complaisance, and, 
by acclamation, acknowledged the King of Spain king 
of Otaheite and all the islands." 

In January, 1775, the ships returned, taking two other 
natives with them'.f The missionaries do not seem to 
have held much, if any, intercourse with the people; they 
remained about ten months in the island, when the ships 
in which they had arrived returned, and they embarked 
for Lima. When Captain Cook visited Taiarapa, in 

* Cook's Third Vovare, rtH. U. p. 77. 
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CESSION OF MATATAI. 13 

1777, he saw the house which they had left ; it was 
divided into two rooms; loop-hole& ^were cut aU 
around, which serred as air-holes, and perhaps might 
be meant to fire from with muskets/** A wooden cros8, 
inscribed with " Christus vincit et Carolus HI. trnperat, 
1774,*' stood in front of the house, and near it was the 
l^rave of the commander of one of the ships, who died 
in 1774. The Spaniards left hogs, goats, and dogs on 
the island ; and, so far as these have proved serviceable 
to the people, their mission was beneficial. 

When the missionaries from England, who had now 
arrived, landed from the Duff, the chiefs and people were 
not satisfied with giving them the large and commodious 
Fare Beriiani (British house), as they called the one 
they had built for Bligh, but readily smd cheerfully 
ceded to Captain Wilson and the missionaries, in an offi- 
cial and formal manner, the whole district of Matavai, 
in which their habitation was situated. The late Po- 
mare and his queen, with Otoo his father, and Idia his 
mother, and the most influential persons in the nation, 
were present, and Haamanemane, an aged chief of Raia* 
tea, and high-priest of Tahiti, was the principal sLgent 
for the natives on the occasion. The frontispiece, 
representing this singular transaction, is taken from 
an original painting in the possession of Mrs. Wilson, 
relict of the late Captain Wilson. It exhibits, not only 
the rich luxuriance of the scenery, but the complexion, 
expression, dress, and tattooing of the natives, with 
remarkable fidelity and spirit. The two figures on 
men's shoulders are the late king and queen. Near the 
^ueen, on the right, stands Peter the Swe^e, their 
interpreter, and behind him stands Idia, the mothelr of 
the king. The person seated on the right-hand is Pai- 
tia, the chief of the district : behind him stand Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry, Mr. Jefferson, and others. The principal 
person on thi^side is Captain Wilson; between him and 
nis nephew, Mr. W. Wilson, stands a child of Mr. Has- 
sel; Mrs. Hassel with an infant Is before them. On the 
left, next to tha king, stands his father Pomare, the 
upper part of his body uncovered in homage to his son, 
and behind him is Hapai, the king's grandfather. Haa- 
manemane, the high-priest, appears in a crouching posi- 
tion, addressing Captain Wilson, and surrendering the 

« OooVli TIdrd Voji^e, tol. iL ^ ML. 



14 POLTNE8UN RESEARCHES. 

district. — Haamanemane was also the toto, or friend, of 
Captain Wilson ; and rendered him considerable service, 
in procuring supplies, facilitating the settlement of the 
mission, and accomplishing other objects of his visit. 

Presentations of this kind were not uncommon 
among the islanders as a compliment, or matter of 
courtesy, to a visiter ; and were regulated by the rank 
and means of the donors, or the dignity of the guests. 
Houses, plantations, districts, and even whole islands 
were sometimes presented ; still, those who thus re- 
ceived them never thought of appropriating them to 
their own use, and excluding their original proprietors, 
any more than a visiter in England, who should be told 
by his host to make himself perfectly athom^, and to do 
as he would if he were in his own house, would, from 
tliis declaration, think of altering the apartments of the 
house, or removing from it any part of its furniture. It 
is, however, probable, that such was their estimate of 
the advantages that would result from the residence 
of the mission families among them that, in order to 
afford every facility for the accomplishment of an ob* 
ject so desirable, and impart confidence to the mission- 
aries as to their support, they were sincere in thus ced« 
ing the district. They might wish them to reside in it, 
exercise the office of chiefs over the whole, cultivate as 
much of it as they desired, and receive tribute from 
those who might occupy the remaining parts ; but by 
no means perpetually to alienate it from the king or 
chief to. whom it originally belonged. This they knew 
could not be done without their permission^ and that 
permission they could at any time withhold. In 1801, 
when the Royal Admiral arrived, Pomare was asked, 
when the missionaries were introduced to him, if they 
were stiU to consider the district as theirs ; and though 
he replied in the affirmative, and even asked if they 
wished the inhabitants to remove, it afterward appeared 
that the natives considered them only as tenants at 
will. All that the settlers ever desired was the perma^ 
nent occupation of the ground on which their dwellings 
and gardens were situated ; yet, in writing to the so- 
ciety, in 1804, they remark, in reference to the district, 
** The inhabitants do not consider the district, nor any 
part of it, as belonging to us, except the small sandy 
spot we occupy with our dwellings and gardens ; and 
even as to that, there are persons who claim the ground 
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as theirs." Whatever advantages the king or chiefs 
might expect to derive from this settlement on the 
island, they were notinfluenced by any desire to receive 
general or religious instruction. This was evident, 
from a speech once made by Haamanemane, who said 
that they gave the people plenty of the parau (word) 
talk and prayer, but very few knives, axes, scissors, or 
cloth. These, however, were soon afterward amply 
supplied. A wish to possess such property? and to 
receive the assistance of the Europeans in the exercise 
of the mechanic arts, or in their wars, was probably the 
motive by which the ijatives were most strongly in- 
fluenced. 

Captain Wilson was, however, happy to find the king, 
chiefs, and people so willing to receive the missionaries, 
and so friendly towards them; and the latter being 
now settled with seeming comfort in their new sphere 
of labour, the Duff sailed for the Friendly Islands on the 
26th of March. 

Having landed ten missionaries at Tongatabu, in the 
Friendly Islands, Captain Wilson visited and surveyed 
several of the Marquesan Islands, and left Mr. Crook, a 
missionary, there ; he then returned to Tahiti, and on 
the 6th of July the Duff again anchored in Matavai Bay. 
The health of the missionaries had not been affected by 
the climate. The conduct of the natives during his al>« 
sence had been friendly and respectful, and supplies in 
abundance had been furnished. While the ship remained 
at Tahiti, Mr. W, Wilson made the tour of the island ; 
the iron, tools, and other supplies for the mission were 
landed: the missionaries and their friends on board, 
having spent a month in agreeable intercourse, now 
affectionately bade each other farewell. Dr. Gilham, 
having Intimated to the captain his wish to return to 
England, was taken on board, and the Duff finally sailed 
from Matavai on the 4th of August, 1797. 

The missionaries returning from the shipi as well as 
those on shore, watched her course as she slowly re- 
ceded from their view, undex no ordinary sensations. 
They now felt that they were cut off from all but Divine 
guidance, protection, and support, and had parted with 
those by whose counsels and presence they had been 
assisted in entering upon their labours, but whom on 
earth they did not expect to meet again. Captain WiU 
•on coasted along the south and western shoreia ofHua^ 
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hine, and then sailed to Tongatabu ; where, after spend- 
ing twenty days with the missionaries, who appeared 
comfortably settled, he sailed for Canton, where he re- 
ceived a carffo, with which he returned to England, and 
arrived safely in the Thames ; having completed his 
perilous voyage under circumstances adapted to afford 
the highest satisfaction, and to excite the sincerest 
gratitude from all who were interested in the success 
of the important enterprise. 

The departure of the Duff did not occasion any dimi- 
nution in the attention of the natives to the mission- 
aries in Tahiti. Pomare, Otu, Haamanemane, Paitia, 
and other chiefs continued to manifest the truest friend- 
ship, and liberally supplied them with such articles as 
the island afforded. As soon, therefore, as they had 
made the habitation furnished by the people for their 
accommodation in any degree comfortable, they com- 
menced with energy their important work. 

Their acquaintance with the most useful of the me- 
chanic arts not only delighted the natives, but raised the 
missionaries in their estimation, and led them to desire 
their friendship. This was strikingly evinced on several 
occasions ; when they beheld them use their carpenters* 
tools, ciit with a saw a number of boards out of a tree 
which they had never thought it possible to split into 
more than two, and make, with these, chests and articles 
of furniture. They beheld with pleasure and surprise 
the daily progress in the building of a boat, upwards of 
twenty feet long, and six tons burden, which was ulti* 
mately finished ; but when the blacksmith's shop was 
erected, and the forge and anvil were first employed on 
their shores, they were filled with astonishment. They 
had long been acquainted with the properties and uses 
of irouj having procured some from the natives of a 
neighbouring island,* where a Dutch vessel, the African 
Galley, belonging to Roggewein's squadron, had been 
wrecked in 1722, upwards of forty years before they 
were visited by Captain Wallis. When the heated iron 
was hammered On the anvil, and the sparks flew among 
them, they fancied it was spitting at them, and were 
frightened, as they also were with the hissing occasioned 

* Probably King Oeorfe>a, or one of the islands in its immediate Tieinity, m 
Commodore Byron found at thia place a piece of iron and oTbraaa, whlcb wera 
■apposed to have been procured (tovk th» wreck.— Hawkaawoitti'a Vo^fa^e,. 
Xw. L p. 101^ 
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by immersing it in water; yet they were delighted to 
«ee the facility with which a bar of iron was thus con- 
verted into hatchets, adzes, fish-spears, fish-hooks, &c« 
Pomare, entering one day when the blacksmith was em- 
ployed, after gazing a few minutes at the work, was so 
transported at what he saw, that he caught up the smith 
in his arms, and, unmindful of the dirt and perspiration 
inseparable from his occupation, most cordially embraced 
him, and saluted him, according to the custom of his 
country, by touching noses. Iron tools they considered 
the most valuable Nicies they could possess ; and a 
circumstance that occurred xiuring the second visit of 
the Duff will decisively show the comparative value 
they placed upon gold and iron. The ship's cook had 
lost his axe, and Captain Wilson gave him ten guineas 
to try to purchase one from the natives, supposing that 
the intercourse already had with Europeans would 
enable them to form some estimate of the value of a 
guinea, and the number of articles they could procure 
¥rith it from any other ship that might visit the island ; 
but although the cook kept the guineas more ^an a 
week, he could meet with no indivij^ual among the 
natives who would part with an axe, or even a hatchet, 
in exchange for them. 

While some of the missionaries were employed in the 
exercise of those arts which were adapted to make the 
most powerful impression upon the minds of the natives^ 
others were equally diligent in exploring the adjacent 
country, planting the seeds they had brought with them 
from Europe and Brazil, and studiously endeavouring to 
gain an acquaintance with the native language, which 
they considered essential to the accomplishment of 
their objects. In this opinion they were correct ; for 
whatever qualification a man may possess, unless he 
manifeats application and ability sufficient to acquire 
the language of those among whom he labours^ he will 
make but a very inefficient teacher. 

The language was altogether oral; consequently, 
neither sdphabet, 8pelling-b<K>k, grammar, nor dictionary 
existed, and its acquisition was a most laborious and 
tedious undertaking. On their arrival they found two 
Swedes, Peter Hagersteine and Andrew Cornelius Land ; 
the former had been wrecked in the Matilda, and the 
lattto had been left by Captain New of the Daedalus, 
only a few years before the missionaries arrived. Peter 
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had a slight knowledge of the colloquial language of the 
natives ; and in all their early communications with the 
chiefs and people the missionaries were glad to avail 
themselves of his aid as interpreter. He was a man 
of low education and bad principles ; and if he did not 
intentionally misrepresent the communications of the 
missionaries, his statements must often have conveyed 
to the minds of the natives very erroneous impressions 
of their sentiments and wishes. From him, as an in- 
structer, they derived no advantage ; as he seldom came 
near them, excepting when he bore some message from 
the king, or the chief with whom he resided. The 
remarks of former voyagers, and the specimens of the 
language they had given, were of little service, as they 
could only be the names of the principal persons and 
things that had come under the notice of such individ- 
uals, and even in the representation of these the orthog- 
raphy was as various as the writers had been numerous. 
In reference to their attempts to acquire the knowledge 
of Tahitian, they remarked that they found all Europeans 
who had visited Tahiti had mistaken the language as to 
spelling, pronunciation, and ease of acquisition. In ad- 
dition to the printed specimens, they had a small vocab- 
ulary, compiled by one of the officers of the mutineers 
in the Bounty, who had resided some months in Tahiti 
prior to the arrival of the Pandora ; when he was arrested 
and brought a prisoner to England, where he was exe- 
cuted at Portsmouth. This vocabulary he left with the 
worthy clergyman who attended him in his confinement, 
and by him it was kindly given to the missionaries, who 
found it more useful than ^very aid besides. On their 
voyage they had carefully studied it; but though they 
were thus put in possession of a number of words, in 
their proper collocation they discovered that th^y had 
every thing to learn. They had arranged a nanwer of 
words in sentences according to the English idiom, 
which they supposed would be serviceable on landing ; 
but the use of which they soon found it necessary to 
discontinue. One of these sentences, Mity po ttiaana, 
often afterward amused the king, when he came to 
know what they intended by it. Maitai is good, po is 
night, and tuaana brother. Good-night, brother, was 
the sentiment intended ; but if the natives understood 
the English word mighty, it would mean, Mightv ni^ht, 
brother ; or, if they understood mity as their word mQitaiy 
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the phrase would be an assertion to this effect — Good 
(is the) night, brother. The simfde declaration, Grood- 
night, brother, would be uninteUigiUe to the Tahitians, 
though the language were correct ; a corresponding wish 
among them would be, laoranaoe i teie net po—*^*^ May 
you have peace or life this night." This circumstance 
shows the difficulties they had to contend with, even 
when they had acquired the meaning of many of the 
substantives and adjectives in the language. 

In these embarrassments they had do elementary 
books to consult^ no preceptors to whom they could 
apply, but were frequently obliged, by gestures, signs, 
and other contrivances, to seek the desired information 
from the natives ; who often misunderstood the purport 
of their questions, and whose answers, must as o(ten 
have been unintelligible to the missionaries. A know- 
ledge of the language was, however, indispensable ; and 
many of the missionaries employed much of their time 
in making excursions through the neighbouring districts, 
spending several days together with the chiefs at their 
own habitations, for the purpose ef observidg their cus- 
toms, and obtaining an acquaintance with the words 
which they employed in social intercourse. This was 
the more necessary as the natives who reside in those 
parts visited by shipping soon fnck up a few of the most 
common English phrases, which they assimilate as 
much as possible to the native idiom, and apply almost 
indisoriininately, supposing they are thereby better 
understood than they would be irthey used only native 
words ; yet these words are so changed in a native's 
month, who cannot sound any sibilant, or many of our 
consonants, and who must also introduce a vowel be- 
tween ayery double consonant, that no EngUshman 
woidd ftcognise them as his own, but would write then\ 
down as native words. Pickaninny is a specimen of 
- this kind. 

It was not in words only, but also in their applica- 
' tlon, that the most ludicrous mistakes were made by the 
people. ^ Oli mani," a corruption of the English words 
** old man,** is the common term for any thing old ; hence 
a blunt, broken knife, and a threadbare or ragged dress, 
are oeiied ^'oU mani.^' A captain of a ship at anchor 
in one of the harbours was once inquiring of a native 
something- about his wife, who was sitting by. Thfi 
man readily answered his question, and concluded by 
saying, " Oli mani hoi,'' she is " also an old man." 
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Part of each day was by sereral devoted to the study 
of the language, while once a week the whole met to- 
gether for conversation and mutual aid. The only 
means they had of obtaining it was by observing care- 
fully the native sounds of words, and then writing down 
the characters by which they were expressed. In this 
they found great diflficulty, from what g:enerally proves 
a source of perplexity to a learner in his first attempt 
at understanding a foreign tongue, viz. the rapidity with 
which the natives appeared to speak, and the want of 
divisions between the words. The singular fact of most 
of their syllables consisting of a consonant and a vowel, 
and a vowel always terminating both their syllables 
and their words, increased their embarrassment in this 
respect. 

It was a circumstance highly advantageous to the mis- 
sionaries that the Tahitians were remarkably loquacious, 
often spending hours in conversation, however trivial 
its topics, patiently listening to inquiries, and anxious 
to make themselves intelUgible. Although among them- 
selveiB accustomed t(f hear critically, and to ridicule 
with great effect, any of their own countrymen who 
should use a wrong word, mispronounce or place the 
accent erroneously on the one they used,' yet they sel- 
dom laughed at the mistakes of the newly-arrived resi- 
dents. Oil the contrary, they endeavoured to correct 
them in the most friendly manner, and were evidently 
desirous that the foreigners should be able to under- 
stand their language, and convey their own ideas to 
them with distinctness and perspicuity. 

When the missionaries heard the natives make use 
of a word or sentence with which they were not already 
acquainted, they wrote it down, and repeated distinctly 
several times what they had written. If the natives 
affirmed that the word or sentence was correctly pro- 
nounced by the missionary, it was left for more careful 
and deliberate investigation. 

Sometimes they endeavoured to find Out words by 
presenting to the natives different combinisttions of the 
letters of their alphabet : thus, they would pronounce 
the letters a a, and say, " What is that V The natives 
would answer by pointing to the fibrous roots of a tree, 
or the matted fibres round the cocoanut-stalk, which are 
called aa. Tfaey would then pronounce others, as a i, 
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and ask what it meant ; the natives, putting their hand 
to the back of the neck, and repeating at, told them that 
that part of the body was thus call^. By this means 
they sometimes discovered the meaning of a variety of 
words which they did not before know were even parts 
of the language. In speaking of their progress shortly 
after they had commenced this department of labour, 
they observe, " We have already joined some thousands 
of words together, and believe some thousands yet 
remain." Still their progress was but slow, and one of 
them, who has perhaps niado himself most familiar with 
the native tongue, has frequently assured me he was 
ten years on the island before he knew the meaning of 
the word akiri, corresponding to the English word if, 
used only in connexion with the past tense of the verb 
to have, as^ "if I -had seen," &c. 

While the missionaries were thus employed, the 
chiefs continued friendly and attentive; the people, 
however, began to manifest that propensity to theft 
which they evinced evea on the first visits they received. 
This obliged the Europeans to watch very narrowly 
their property. Clothing and iron tools appeared to 
be most earnestly sought; and, notwithstanding the 
measures of security which they adopted, their black* 
smith's shop was robbed by a native, who dug two or 
three feet into the ground on the outside, and, burrow- 
ing his way under the wall or side of the house, came 
up through th^ earthen floor within, and stole several 
valuable articles. 

Their increased acquaintance with the people had 
awakened their deepest commiseration, when they be- 
heM them not only wholly given to idolatry, and mad 
after their idols, but sunk to the lowest state of moral 
degradation and consequent wretchedness. This fur- 
nished a powerful incentive to energetic perseverance 
in the acquisition of the language, that they might 
speedily instruct them in the principles of Christianity, 
and thereby elevate their moral character, and improve • 
their present circumstances. 

The Tahitian was the first Polynesian language re- 
duced to writing. In acquiring a knowledge of its 
character and peculiarities and reducing it to a regular 
system, the missionaries had to proceed alone. In 
adapting letters to its sounds, forming its orthography, 
and exhibiting the vernacular tongue in writing to the 
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peoplev pnesenting to the eye that which had before 
been applied only to the ear, and thus furnishing a vehi- 
clb by which light and knowledge might be conveyed 
througH a new avenue to the mind, they were unaided 
by the labours of any who had preceded them, and 
were therefore the pioneers of those who might follow. 
That their difficulties were great must be sdready ob- 
vious. They advanced with deliberation and care ; and 
though the Tahitian dialect, as written by them, is 
doubtless imperfect, and su^ceptible of great improve- 
ment, the circumstance of its having formed the basis 
of those subsequently written, the ease with which it is 
acquired, and the facility with which it is used by the 
natives themselves, are evidences of its accuracy and 
its utility. 

The missionaries have been charged with affectation 
in their orthography, &c. : but so far from this, they 
have studied nothing with more attention than simpli-* 
city and perspicuity. The declaration and the pronun- 
ciation of the natives formed their only rule in fixing 
the spelling of proper names, as well as other parts of 
the language. They aimed at precision, and, having 
adopted the English character, affixed to each letter a 
distinct and invariable sound. The letters of each word 
constitute the word, so that a person pronouncing the 
letters used in spelling a word would, in fact, pronounce 
the word itself. Pursuing jthis plan, they were under 
the necessity of presenting to the natives a mode of 
spelHng different from that which had been given to 
Europeans in the narratives of early voyagers. They 
did this reluctantly. Their early associations and 
strongest predilections were all in favour of Otaheite, 
Ulitea, Otahaa, &c., names which English voyagers had 
given to the scenes and persons they describe ; and it 
was only from the firm conviction that such were not 
their native designations that they adopted others. The 
orthography of Bougainville, who visited Tahiti in. 1768, 
about twelve months after its discovery by Wallis, they 
found to approximate nearer the native sounds than that 
which Captain Cook and his companions afterward fol- 
lowed. The principal island Bougainville cdled Taiti, 
and his designations of other islands greatly resemble 
those given them by the people. In adjusting the spell- 
ing they have adopted they did not follow any former 
visiter, but, having fixed their alphabet, they have inva- 
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riably endeayoured, as accurately as possible, to express 
the names the natives use. 

The missionaries sought an early opportunity to un- 
fold to the rulers of the nation the objects of their 
mission, and, after several disappointments, held a public 
interview with Pomare, Otu, and other principal chiefs, 
in which they stated as distinctly as possible, through 
the medium of Peter Hagerstien, as interpreter, their 
design in coming to reside among them ; viz. to instruct 
tbem in useful arts, teach them reading and writing, and 
make known to them the only true God, and the way 
to happiness in a future state ; urging the discontinuance 
of human sacrifices, and the abolition of infanticide. As 
an inducement to compliance with this last request, 
they offered to build a hoUse for the accommodation of 
the children that mi^ht be spared, whom they promised 
to nurse with attention equal to that which they paid to 
their own. The chiefs and people listened attentively 
to their proposal, appeared pleased, and said no more 
children should be murdered. It was, however, oiUy a 
promise. 

The distressing circumstances under which this un- 
natural and revolting crime was practised, and the awful 
extent to which it prevailed, was one of the first of the 
many horrid cruelties filling these "dark places" of 

Eaganism that deeply affected them. More than once, 
aving received intimation of the murderous purpose of 
the parents, they had, when the period of child-birth 
drew nigh, used all their influence to dissuade them from 
its execution, oflfering, as a reward for this act pf com- 
mon humanity, articles highly valued by them. When 
these had failed to move the parents' hearts, and they 
could obtain no promise from either the father or 
mother that they would spare the child, the wives of 
the missionaries have, as a last resort, begged that the 
infant, instead of being destroyed, might be committed 
to their care. But the people were so much under the 
slavish influence of custom that, with one or two 
exceptions, their eflbrts were unavailing, and the guilty 
murderers have in a few days presented themselves at 
Ihe missionary dwellings, not only with most aflecting 
insensibility, but apparently with all the impudence of 
guilty exultation. 

The persons and the habitations of the missionaries 
had hitherto been secure, excepting from petty thefts ', 
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they were, however, occasionally alarmed by rumours 
of war. Haamanemaue had formerly requested their 
aid in a descent he intended to make upon Raiatea, for 
the recovery of his authority there ; but this they had 
firmly declined. The pilfering habits of the people 
rendered it necessary for them to watch their property 
during the night; and the unsettled state of pohtical 
affairs in the island, indicating their exposure to the 
consequences of actual war, led the^ to consider the 
line of conduct it would be their duty under such cir- 
cumstances to pursue. They* were in the possession 
of firearms, whicli they had brought on shore solely 
with a view to intimidate the natives, and deter any 
who, unrestrained by the influence of the chiefs who 
had guarantied their protection, might be disposed to 
attack them. The propriety of their using firearms 
was, however, questioned by some, and discussed by the 
whole body ; who publicly agreed that it was not their 
duty even to inflict punishment upon those that might 
be detected in stealing their property,, but to complain 
to their chiefs ; and that they could take no part, even 
with their friends, in any of their wars. They resolved 
that their arms should be used for defence only, in the 
event of an attack being made upon their habitations ; 
and not even then, until every means of avoiding it had 
been employed. Some of the missionaries carried their 
principles of forbearance so far as to declare that, bht 
for the exposure of the females, even then it would 
not be right to have recourse to arms. Such were the 
views of the missionaries, and the circumstances of the 
people, when an event transpired which altogether 
altered the aspect of affairs in reference to the mission. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Arrival of tbe first ship afleir the DuITh depaTtare-^Assanlt upon (he nrimion* 
mries— Ita disastrous consequences— Pomare^a revenge — Death ofOripaia— * 
lieague against Pomare — Invasion of Matavai — ^DescrifMion and character 
of Haamanemaue— His assassination— Murder Of Mr: Lewis — Pomare*8 
offering for the mission chapel — Arrival ofa Jcing^a ship — Friendly comma- 
nlcationti fVom tbe governor of New South Wales— Govemnem orders — 
Act of Parliliment lor tbe protecUon of tbe Soatb Sea islanders— Arrival of 
the Royal Admiral— Landing of the mi8sionaries->-i>Qpartare of Mr. Broom- 
ball— Notice of his sabsequent history. , 

On the eth of March, 1798, exactly twelve months' 
frofh the day on which the Duff first anchored in Mata- 
vai Bay, a vessel arrived at Tahiti ; which, being the 
first they had seen since the departure of Captain Wilson, 
excited considerable interest. She was boarded by 
three of the missionaries at the mouth of the harbour, . 
and found to be the Nautilus from Macao, commanded , 
by Captain Bishop, and origihally bound to the north- 
west coast of America for fiirs. Being driven by a 
heavy gale to Kamtschatka, and unable to pursue, her 
intend^ voyage, she had altered her course for Massue- 
fero, near the South American coast, but had been com-, 
pelled by stress of weather to steer for Tahiti- The 
ship was in great distress, the crew in want of most of 
the necessaries of life, and the captain had nothing to 
barter with the natives for supplies but muskets and 
powder. These indeed were formerly the only articles 
of trade, with the exception of ardent spirits, that many 
adventurers ever thought of giving to uncivilized nations 
in exchange for the produce of their countries! Th« 
natives crowded the ship; and Pomare, who was on 
board, beheld with expressions of contempt the poverty 
of the vessel, and the distress of her crew. In the 
minds of the missionaries their circumstances awakened 
compassion, and they readily offered to furnish the 
captain, so far as their means admitted, with such sup- 
plies as the island afforded, and to assist him in procuring 
water. 

The Nautilus had touched at the Sandwich Islands, 
and had brought away some of the n'^itives t while the 
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Teasel remained, five of thea^ absconded; one was 
brought back, but escaped again. The vessel remained 
Ave days at Tahiti, procured such supplies as the crew 
were most in need of, and ultimately sailed, leaving the 
Ave Sandwich islanders on shore. 

Exactly a fortnight after her departure, this vessel 
again entered Matavai Bay, much to the surprise of the 
missionaries, who were informed by the captain and 
supercargo that, in consequence of a severe gale off 
Huahine, she was unfitted for her voyage to Massuefero, 
and that they intended to proceed to Port Jackson, when 
thev had increased their supplies. In the course of the 
night, two seamen absconded with the ship*s boat ; and 
the next morning the captain and supercargo addressed 
a letter to the missionaries, acquainting them with the 
desertion of the men ; and their determmatipn, in eon- 
sequence of their deficiency of hands, to recover them, 
cost what it would ; soliciting, at the same time, aid in 
effecting their apprehension. The missionaries recov- 
ered the boat on the following day ; and, anxious to 
afford the captain and supercargo of the Nautilus every 
assistance in their power, agreed to use their influence 
wi^ the king and two of the principal chiefs to induce 
them to send the sejamen on board. Four of the mis- 
sionaries went oh this errand to the district of Pare, 
where the king and chiefs were residing. After walk- 
ing between two and three hours, they reached the 
residence of Otu, the young king. The Sandwich island- 
ers were among his ^attendants, and they had reason to 
suspect that he had favoured the* concealment of the 
seamen. 

Desirous of disclosing their business to the chiefs 
when together, they remained near the residence of 
Otu some time, expecting the arrival of Pomare, for 
whom they had sent. The king was sullen and taci- 
turn ; and after remaining nearly half an hour expect- 
• ing Pomare, the missionaries departed to wait on him 
personally at his own dwelling. 

As they passed along, the natives tendered their 
usual sanitations, and about thirty accompanied them. 
They had, however, scarcely proceeded a mile on their 
way, When, on approaching the margin of a river, they 
were each suddenly seized by a number of natives, who 
stripped them, dragged two of them through the river, 
attempted to drown them, and, after other ill-treatment, 
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threatened Uiem wiUi nratder. After l euwrc iia g from 
the struggle, the^r were in a most pttiaJble stjiie, d»> 
prived of their clothing, and some of them aevere^ 
bruised. Several of the natives now came forward 
and expressed their pity for the mis«onaries, gava 
them a few strips of cloth, and, at their request, oon- 
ducted them to Pom-dune and Idia, whose teat was at 
some distance These individuals beheld them with 
great concern ; and, expressing no ordinary sympotliy 
in their distress, immediately furnished them with lar- 
tive apparel and refreshment ; and, when they had rested 
about an hour, accompanied them on their recom t& 
Matavai. When they reached Otu*s dwelling* Pomaic 
called the kiiig his son into the outer comt, and qae^ 
tioned him as to the treatment the miasionanes hod 
received. He said but little; yet there was reason Uk 
suppose, that if the assault had not been made by his 
direction, he was privy to it. Bent on the conquest of 
the whole island, and desirous,- in conjunction witli 
those attached to his interests, of depriving his father 
and younger^brother of all authority in Tahiti, mnskel* 
and powder were articles in greatest demand, and the a|| 
of Europeans was most earnestly desired. The mm* 
sionaries, by furiushing supplies to the vessel, had pro- 
vented his obtaining the former ; and in order to be re- 
venged on them for this a<;t of friendship to those om 
boanl, he had allowed some of his men to* follow and 
to plunder them. They had not communicated to hioi 
tiieir business, but their having applied for the retmn 
of the Sandwich islanders, who had before absconded 
from the vessel, led him to suspect their business Oft 
the present occasion. The seamen who had deserted 
from the Nautilus were under the protection of the 
king, and appeared among his attendants. The mis- 
sionaries did not disclose the object of their visit; hot 
Pomare insisted on' the deserters being delivered up^ 
assuring them they should be carried on board the next 
day. The seamen expressed their determination to 
remain ; and one of them said, ^ If they take me oa 
board again, they shall take me on board dead.'' The 
conduct of Pomare, the king's father, with that of hii 
queen Idia, was highly commendable ; several of the 
articles of dress which had been taken from the mts- 
sionaries were restored, and the people in genera] aqi- 
prared to compassiQnate them ; though two of tbrai 
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heard the natives who were stripping them remark 
tiiat, as they had four of them in their possession, the^ 
would go and take the fourteen remaining at Matavai. 
In the evening the missionaries arrived at their dwell- 
ing, having been furnished by Pomare with a double 
canoe for their conveyance. 

The impression this unpleasant occurrence produced 
upon the society at Matavai was such, that eleven mis- 
sionaries, including four. who were married, judged a 
removal from the island to be necessary ; and as the 
captain and supercargo of the Nautilus o^ered a pas- 
sage to any who were desirous of returning to Port 
Jackson, they prepared for their departure^ Two days 
after the plunder of the missionaries, Pomare^ anxious 
to remove all apprehension from their mind, sent the 
chief priest of the island with a fowl as an atonement, 
and a young plantahi as a peace-offerings and on the 
following day hastened to their dwelling. 

The report of the departure of the missionaries soon 
spread through the island, and appeared to be regretted 
by many of. the people. . Pomare, who had ever been 
most friendly, manifested unusual sorrow, .and used ex- 
traordinary efforts to persuade them to stay. He went 
through every room in their house* and every berth on 
board, and addressed each individual by name, with 
earnest entreaties to . remain, and assurances of pro- 
tection. Noti^ eiaha £ haere, Mr. Nott, don't go, was 
his language to that individual ; and such was sSso used 
to others. His evident satisfaction was proportionate 
when he perceived that Mr. and Mrs. Eyre and five 
of the single missionaries resolved to continue in 
Tahiti. 

. On the 29th of March, those missionaries who in- 
tended to leave bade their companions farewell ; and, 
during the night of the 30th, sailed from Matavai, and 
proceeded to New South ^yales. It is worthy of re- 
knark^ that this event, so destmctive to the strength of 
the mission, crippling the efforts of its members, and 
spreading a cloUd over their future prospects, resulted 
not from any opposition to the efforts of the mission- 
aries, nor from any dispute between them and the 
priests or people on subjects connected with the idolr 
atry of the latter, but from their benevolent endeavours 
to serve those whom purposes of commerce had brought 
to their shores, and whom adverse weather had reduced 



TREACHXKT <0r 

to circmnstaiices of dtftreas — a thas of 
Whom the missionanes in Xhtme seas bare «t%r 
r^uly to succour, but who, with sone fijtgJiiB g 
tions, have not always honocrablT requital Vian 
ness to which, in some instances, tlMy hare owed tJ 
own preservation. 

The decision of those who leA Tabid mar to 
perhaps, appear premature, but it is not easy to fom a 
correct estimate of the dangers to whKli'tl!Ky w«fe 
exposed. They were well aware of maoy : bet tfaoe 
were others actually existing of which they were Hwa 
unconscious. Otu, called Pomare since fats fsxhei^ 
death, has often, during the latter years of his life, 
told Mr. Nott, that, a/ler the departure of the thtff. h^- 
quentJy, when he has been carried on nieB% 9ktffMea 
round the residence of the niissionaiiea. Fetter ikt 
Swede, who has been with him, has said, wh«B tte 
missionaries were kneeling down in pray«T at tbeir 
morning or evening family worship, "' See. tbey zt^ sA 
down on their knees, quite defenceless; bow casihr 
your people might rush upon them and kill thcai im, 
and then their property would be yoors.^ And it ias 
melancholy fact, tti^t the mfioence of unpriscipM 
profligate foteigners has been more fetal to tbe 
sionaries, more demoralizing to the natiTei^more 



ical to the introduction of Cinistianity, and more (im- 
posed to its establisfanient, than all the prejodioes of mt 
people in favour of idolatay, and afl the attadnneat M 
the priests to the interest of their gods. 

However much those who remained might have beat 
affected by the departure of so many of their com- 
panions, they felt no disposition to ^aodon the Md, 
or relax their endeavours for the benefit of the peo|ile. 
Pomare had not only ^eoX an atonement and a peace- 
offering, but, even before the missionaries sail^ lad 
made war upon the district, and had lulled two of the 
men who had been engaged in aasanhing them, Tbm 
was, indeed, a matter o( regret to the raiasionariea; 
but it was also an evidence of his displeasare at tim 
treatment they had received* On his assurances of 
protection, those who remained reposed the most entiie 
confidence ; which, during his subsequent life, his 
duct uniformly warranted.-. Committii^ their 
. to the merciful and watchful piOvideoce of Crod, 
uoder hiiQf to the friendly chiefe who had manJwialrf 
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BO nmch concerQ for their safety, they had sent all the 
Arearms, ammunition, and other weapons possessed by 
th« society on board the Nautilus, excepting two mus- 
kets, which they presented to Pomare and Idia. To 
the former they gave up their pubiilc stores, and all the 
property they possessed, together with the smith's 
shop, and the touls. They also offered Pomare their 
private property, but he refused to take it ; informing 
them, that so long as they remained, every thing in the 
store-room should be at their command ; but that in 
the event of their leaving the island, he should consider 
whatever remained as his own. On a subsequent oc- 
casion, when he feared that, on account of a destruc- 
tive war then prevailing, they might leave, he directed 
them to take their property with them ; hereby evin- 
cing the most disinterested friendship, and a desire to 
alleviate, rather than profit by. their distresses. Their 
situation was critical, but in a letter which they for- 
warded on this occasion to the society, they expressed 
firm confidence in God, unabated attachment to their 
work, and contentment with such oceans of support as 
the country afforded. 

Not long after the departure of the Nautilus, it was 
reported that, in order to avenge the death of the two 
men he had killed, the people of Pare had declared 
war against Pomare. He applied to the missionaries 
for assistance, and^ entering jkhe room in which they 
were assembled, inquired how'many of them knew how 
to make war. Mr. Nott replied, ^* We know nothing 
of war." Pomare withdrew, and they afterward 
agreed not to resort to the use of arms either for 
offence or defence. Their determination was made 
known to their Ariends ; and, as no dissatisfaction ap- 
peared, they were led to hope that they should be per- 
mitted peaceably to prosecute their labours, without 
any further solicitation on the subject. A native who 
bad assisted in the smith's shop was enabled, after the 
departure of the missionaries who had used the forge, 
to make fish-hooks, adzes, and a number of useful iron 
articles ; but the. skill he had acquired, instead of being 
employed to promote the industry,- civilization, and 
oomfort of his countirvmen, was soon applied to pur- 
poses of barbarity and murder ; and the missionaries 
fcebeld with regret that he was often employed, not iu 
manufacturing useful toola, but weapons for battle^ 






Pomare sobsequeiitlf 
of Pare, where the Emopcans hod beea 
the people were defeated, fomtecii of ik^tm kiSed. 
forty or fifty of their houses bomt. 

Five months after the depaitnre of Ike 
aries in the Naulilos, two lai^ge Tessels v«ie 
standing towards MataTai Bay. As mmhi a^ ^^^7 
hoisted En^ish colours, the uatires were iJuowa 
the greatest consternation, and, parking sfi 
they could carry away, abandoned tlM^r hoi»», 
were seen in every direction fitying tovartk liie 
tains. Being asked their reasons for socii a 
ing, they answered, that, seeiag two large En^iah iiliipi^ 
they apprehended they were come lo lereuge thi 
assault upon the missionaries. After manj ^samacei 
to the contrary, their fears seemed to be rcfliovcdL 
When the captains came on shore in the ereniflt^ '^^^ 
were welcomed by the missionaries, and introdftced lo 
the chiefs, whose familiarity and chtttfukotsA mwa 
evinced that every feeling of suspicion \utd sbbuded. 
These vessels were the Cornwall and the S^y of Loo- 
don, South Sea whalers. As the ships were In repoii^ 
and the crews in health, they lemained only tinee ^ajm 
in the harbour, and sailed from the island on the fTtk 
of August, having made a aawba oi preseaiS' to the 
chiefs. They did not leave any of IJbeir crews am 
shore, which was a matter of gMt tatitUetion to Iho 
missionaries, who had beheld with regret the haoelii 
influence of onprincipled seamen oo tlie Binds ani 
habits of the people. 

From one of these ships Oiipaia. n dnef of Paqnn^ 
and a rival of Pomare, had leoeived n laige qnaoitity 
of gunpowder as a present. The poirder being coarser 
in the grain than what the natives had bmen accustomed 
to receive, they imagined either that it was not pow- 
der, or that it was a very inferior kind. In order to 
satisfy themselves, Oripaia proposed to one oi Un 
attendants to try it. A ptstol was loaded, and lired 
over the whole heap of powder they Ind received, and 
around which the chief and his a^t^idants were sitting. 
A spark fell from the pistol, and the whole of the pow- 
der instantly exploded. As sooif as the natives had 
recovered from the shock, perceiving the powder ad- 
hering to their limbs, they attempted to rub it oWf bnt 
fottiad the skin peel off with it; they then finogisd 
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into an adjacent river. Six of the natives were se- 
verely injured, and Oripaia with one of his attend- 
ants diM. As soon as Pomare was acquainted with 
the accident, he begged Mr. Broomhall to visit the 
house in which the accident had occurred, and endea- 
vour to relieve the sufferers. The chief appeared in a 
most affecting state, dreadfully scorched with the pow- 
der ; Mr. Broomhall employed such applications as he 
supposed likely to alleviate his sufferings ; these, how- 
ever, increased, and both the chief and his wife attrib- 
uted his pains, not to the effects of the explosion, but 
.^ to the remedies apphedj or rather to the poison ima- 
gined to be infused into the application by the god of 
the foreigners. This not only aroused the jealousy of 
the chief, and the rage of Otu, but having nearly cost 
Mr. Broomhall and his companions their lives, it made 
the missionaries extremely cautious in administering 
medicine to any of the chiefs. Native remedies were 
now applied to relieve the suffering of Oripaia, but they 
were unavailing, and, after languishing for some J;ime 
in the greatest agony, he expired. The body of the 
deceased chief was embalmed by a process peculiar to 
the inhabitants of the South Sea islands, and already 
deseribejl It was placed on a kind Qf platform ; aiid 
a number of superstitious ceremonies were observed. 
During the performance of these rites, Pomare's oirator, 
and some of the inhabitants of Matavai,' used insulting 
expressions in reference to the corpse ; which so in- 
censed Otu that, aided by the chief-priest, he imme- 
diately made war upon the district of Matavai. Late 
in the evening, the missionaries and people had some 
intimation of his intention ; before -daylight the next 
morning the attack was commenced at one end of the 
district; the inhabitants fled before the assailants ; and 
by sunrise the warriors of Otu had scoured the district 
from one end to the other, driving before them every 
inhabitant, excepting a few in the immediate vicinity 
of the missioilary dwellings. Several warriors, with 
clube and spears, surrouiKled the missionary house, 
but its inmates remained unmolested ; and in the course 
of the day Haamanemane arrived, and assured the 
mission family no ^il was designed against them. In 
the evening they were also visited in an amicable man- 
ner by Otu and nis queen. 

In connexion with this attack upon the district of 
Matavai, which belonged to Pomare, Otu and Haamane^ 




mane declared tiiat PMme was depriivd of 
ity ia the larger peninrala: The dHtricti oi 
and south sides declared for Otn, and tkoae OB. il 
were threatened with in tasioa m tke eveoc af 
In the diWsion of the territofj ikas seiufi 
priest received the eastern part of Mabiat: hoc he 
not long enjoy it ; he was anrdeied, at thi 
Pomare, very shortly afterwud. 

Haamaneanne, the old priest, haviag beca Ca 
Wilson's iaio, or friend, was frequeotiT with the 
sionaries, and imiformiy kind to theoL He 
dently a shrewd and enterpriniig ana: yet I tkmM,^ 
think sometiraes rather eceentric. When anajci ii a 
favourite dress, which was a glased hat. aad a Ifadk 
coat fringed roond the edges with red ieashers^ sas ap> 
pearance most hare been somewhat kMBaom^ ^^abaat^ 
this was probably hts sac^nioty faabct, as red fe^ilheis 
were always considered embleaiatical of thev ^ntNfm. 
He had formerly been a principal chief ia Ratasea. aai 
still possessed great inflpence orer the w^uwta^ C99e- 
cially in the adjacent isCand of EioKO, wfaerep wisa a 
little assistance from the Boropean woihoiea. he had 
bnilt a schooner, in which he came over to see his frieai 
Captain WOison during the second visit of the Dtitt ts 
Tahiti. This vessel, connderiag it as ihmlku cftsf 
at ship-building, was an jMioanbiag performaoKe. To 
him the missionaries had freqoeat opportcasties of 
speaking, though apparently with bvt fitfle good cCaety 
against many of the sanguinary featnres of Ibinr idoiatiy^ 
especially the offering of human sacrifices, ia which 
they knew he had been more than once eacagcd suKe 
their arrivaL Sometimes, however, he spwe a* if ho 
oflUciated in these horrid rites more from aie^eeaiMty tloa 
choice. 

He was remarkably active aad vigoroos, aad, thoagh 
far advanced in years and ifeaily blinl, indulged, withoal 
restraint, in all. the degrading vices of lus eooatry. 
Moral character and virtuous conduct were never con- 
sidered requisite, even in those whose office was naost 
sacred. As a priest, he practised every species of ex- 
tortion and cruelty ; neither was he less familrar with 
intrigue, nor free from ambition, as a politiciaa. His 
supposed influence with the gods, his deep skiA ia the 
mysteries of their worship, and the constant dread of 
bis disj^easure, which would probably have doMMd Iht 
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indiTidual by whom it was incurred to immolation on 
the altar of his idol, favoured, in no small degree^ liii^ 
assumption and exercise of civil power, both in Eimeo 
and Tahiti. A jealousy appeared to exist between him 
and PoDiare, the father of Otu, who was king of the 
island ; and, during the absence of the former, on a visit 
to a neighbouring island, avaiting himself of the oifence 
Pomare^s orator and people had given to Otu, he formed 
a league with the young king to deprive Pomare of all 
authority in Tahiti. Having offered a human victim to 
his idol, he invaded the district of the absent chieftain, 
and brought war to the very doors of the mission-house 
in less than seventeen months after the departure pf 
the Duff. The attack, as already stated, was made at 
daybr/eak, on the western border of Matavai : four indi« 
viduals^w^re killed, and afterward offered by the priest 
to his deity.' The inhabitants, unable to withstand the 
young king and his ally, abandoned their plantations and 
their dwellings, and fled for their lives. The invaders 
divided the district, and the priest, taking possession of 
the eastern side, revelled in all the profUgacy and inso- 
lence of plunder and destruction. His triumph, how- 
ever, was but sliort. Pomare seat privately to Idia 
Erections for his assassination. After two or three 
solicitations from his, mother, Otu, the ypung.king, 
though in the closest alliance with him» consented to 
his death, and he was murdered by one of ldia*s men, at 
the foot of One-tree Hill, as he was on his way to Pare, 
on the 3d of December, 1798, ten days after the invasion 
of Matavai. 

This event gave a new aspect to political affairs on 
tbe island, and appeared to unite in one interest Otu aind 
Pomare his father. The inhabitants of Matavai left 
their places of retreat, and, having presented their 
peace-offering, reoccupied their lands. The missiona- 
ries resumed their attempts to instruct the natives, but 
found the acquisition or the language so diflicult, and 
the insensibility of the people so great, that they were 
exceedingly discouraged. Some of the natives, how^ 
ever, were led to inquire how it was that Cook, Van- 
couver, Bligh, and other early visiters had never told 
them any of those things which they heard from the 
teachers now residing with them. 

Towards the close of the year 1799, the missionaries 
ware called to the melancholy duty of conveying to the 
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silent gn^ve, under very distressing^ circumstances, MK 
Lewis, one of their niAnber, and the first missionary 
who had terminated ^his life on the shores of Tahiti. 
He landed from the ship Duff in 1797, continued to 
labour with his companions, respected and useful, until 
about three months after the departure of the Nautilus 
to Port Jackson, when he left the mission-house, and 
took up his residence with a taio, or friend, in the east- 
em part of the' district. Three weeks afterward he 
intimated to his companions his intention of uniting in 
marriage with a native of the islandj solemnly purposing 
to abide, faithful towards her until death. Considering ^ 
her an idolatress, the missionaries deemed this an in- 
consistent and unlawful act, and not only declined to 
sanation the proceeding, but endeavoured by every 
means to dissuade him from it ; but Mr. Lewis perse- 
vering in his determination, they dissolved the connexion 
that had subsisted between him and ^ themselves as 
members of a Christian church or society, and discon-^ 
tinned all religious and social intercourse with him. 
He was still constant in attendance on public worship, 
industrious in the culture of his garden, and in working 
for the king and principal chiefs, who were evidently 
much attached to him. On the 23d of November, the 
missionaries heard that he had died on the preceding 
evening. ^ They hastened to his house, and found the 
corpse lying on a/bed; the forehead and face consider- 
ably disngured with wounds, apparently inflicted with a 
stone and a sharp instrument. The female with whom 
he had lived as his wife informed them that he weal 
out of the house on the preceding evening, and thai, 
hearmg a noise shortly afterward, she hastened to the 
spot whence it proceeded, and saw him on the pavement 
in front of the house, beating his head against the stones. 
On looking at ikaX part of the pavement where he had 
fallen, one or two of the stones were stained with 
blood. Some of the natives said that he had acted as if 
insane ; others, that the evil spirit had entered into him ; 
but, from several expressions that were used, there was 
reason to apprehend he had been murdered. 

Assisted by two or three natives, Mr. Bicknell and 
Mr. Nott dug a grave in a spot near their dwelling on 
the north side of Matavai Bay, which had been selected 
as a place of interment. On the evening of the 29th of 
November, 1799, Mr. Nott, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Eyre^and 
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Mr. Bicknell bore his remains to the grave, where Mr. 
Harris read the xcth Psalm, and offered up an appropri* 
ate prayer to Almighty God. The circumstances of 
his death were truly affecting, and the feelings of the 
missionaries such as it would be in yain'to attempt to 
describe. They have since learned that he was mur- 
dered ; and some of them have also regretted that, after 
his separation, kindness and friendly intercourse were 
not continued, which might perhaps, without compro- 
mise of character, have been consistently maintained. 
Pomare, considering himself, the protector of the mis- 
«ionaries, though he did not appear to think he had 
been murdered, yet proposed, if it appeared to the sur- 
vivors that such had been the fact, to destroy the in- 
habitants of the district ; and so much did many of the 
latter fear such an event, that they fled to the moun- 
tains. The missionaries, considering that in such re- 
taliation the innocent would suffer with the guilty, 
interposed, and prevailed upon the king to spare the 
distiict, but to punish the guilty whenever they might 
be discovered. 

Scarcely were the remains of Mr. Lewis consigned 
to the silent grave, when an ev^nt occurred which again 
reduced the number of this already weakened band. 
The Betsy of London, a letter of marque, arrived with 
a Spanish brig, her prize, with which she was proceeding 
from South America to Port Jackson. The commander 
of the^ Betsy having intimated his intention of returning 
in five^ or six months, Mr, Harris proposed to his com- 
panions to visit New South. Wales ; and on the 1st of 
January, 1800, he sailed from Matavai Bay, intending to 
return when the ship §hould revisit the islands. By 
this conveyance, the remaining missionaries wrote an 
account of their circumstances and their prospects to 
the directors in London, stating that, although they had 
not acquire^ a. sufficient knowledge of the language to 
enable J;hekji||&licly to preach the gospel, they had ob- 
served, whetf^br they had, conversed with the natives, 
that though they could perceive the difference between 
Christianity and paganism, their attachment to the 
abominations of the latter was too strong to be removed 
by any other influence than that of the Spirit of the 
Most High. 

Anxious to avoid unnecessary eiq>enditure of those 
fUnds which British benevolenc« iUrmshed, they hadoa 
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d former occasion written to prerent the society's- in- 
curring: any further expense on their account, as their 
remaining on the isl^ind was uncertain; but now, as 
there was a prospect of peaceable continuance, and the 
liberal snp^y they had taken out in the Dufif being, b^ 
plunder, presents, Ac, nearly expended, they found it 
necessary to solicit a few articles foi' their own use, and 
others for presents to the chiefs, whom they described 
'A daily visiting their dwellings, and treating them with 
kindness. 

Five days after the departure of the Betsy, the mis* 
sionaries had the satisfaction to welcome again to their ^: 
society^ Mr. and Mrs. Henry ; who return^ from Fori 
Jackson in the £liza, a South Sea whaler. Mr. Henry 
was the only one of the number who had left that re- 
sumed his labours in Tahiti. By him they also unex- 
pectedly received the pleasing intelligence of the DufTs 
second destination to Tahiti, and were led to hope, on 
her; arrival, a reinforcement of labourers, and the vari- 
ous supplies of which they, stood so much in need. 
Having repaired the vessel and recruited his stores, the 
captain sailed from Tahiti on the 14th of January, leav- 
ing on the island three of his seamen, whose influence 
among the inhabitants in general was soon found to be 
most unfavourable. 

Hitherto, the public worship o( God had been peir- 
formed in one of the apartments of the mission-house ; 
but as it appeared expedient to erect a place for this 
specific object, to which also the natives might have 
access for the purpose of religious instruction, a spot 
was selected near the grave of Mr. Lewis ; and on the c ^ 

5th o f March._,i Za7, with the assistance of a number 
of Pomare's men, they commenced the erection of their 
chapel. The chiefs procured most of the materials^ 
and, when it was nearly finished, Pomare sent 2Lfish as 
an offering to Jesus Christ, requesting, that it might be 
hung up in their new chapeL This was the first build-, 
ing ever erected in the South Sea islands for the wor- 
ship of the living God. But although the missionaries 
were cheered with the hope of often beholding it filled 
with attentive hearers or Christian worshippers, they 
W€*re obliged to pull it down early in the year 1802, to 
present its afibrding shelter to their enemies, or being 
set on fire by the rebels, by which their own dwelling 
nifhtkave been destroyed* 
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The pleasinff anticipations which the missionaries had 
been led to indulge, in connexion with the second visit 
of the Duff, were destroyed by the arrival of the Albion 
ib Matavai Bay, on the 27th of December in the same 
3rear^ Her commander, Captain Bunker, brougfht them 
no letters from England, but conveyed the melancholy 
tidings of the capture of the Duff by a French privateer. 
He also delivered from Mi*. Harris, who was settled on 
Norfolk Island, a letter acquainting them with the mur- 
der of three of the missionaries in the Friendly Islands, 
the departure of one, the flight of the rest to Port Jack- 
son, and the total destruction of the Tonga mission. 
Their own circumstances were by no means prosperous ; 
they had heard but once from England ; they were' ex- 
pecting every day the arrival of the Duff with cheering 
tidings and additional aid; but the iiitelligence now 
received not only disappointed their hopes, but depressed 
their spirits, and darkened their prospects. In the letter 
sent at tliis time to the directors, they express their 
anxiety to hear from England, their convictibn of the 
facilities that would be afforded towards the establishing 
the gospel in Tahiti and the neighbouring islands if 
they were joined by a body of missionaries and an expe- 
rienced director, and recommended that^ a surgeon and 
several mechanics should be included in the number of 
those who might be sent. 

The Albion had scarcely sailed, when large fleets of 
capoes, filled with fighting men, arrived, and the island 
was agitated with the apprehension of hostilities be- 
tween the king and chiefs. The removal of Oro, the 
national idol, from Pare to Atehurui was the cause of 
the threatened conflict : ammunition was prepared ; a 
large assembly of chiefs and warriors met at Pare ; and 
it was daily expected that the long concealed elements 
of war would there explode, and plunge the nation in 
anarchy ami bloodshed, ^t this critical period, his 
majesty's ship Porpoise arrived in Matavai Bay. The 
letter and presents Pomare received by this conveyance 
IVom the governor of New South Wales, and the atten- 
tions puid to him by the commander of the vessel, 
tended in no bmall degree to confirm Otu in his govern- 
ment, and to intimidate his enemies. 

The governors of the colony of New South Wales 
have uniformly manifested the. most firiendly concern 
for the safety of the missionaries^ and the success of the 
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several missions iu the South Seas. On the present 
occasion, Governor Kioi^, in a letter to POmare, re- 
marked, that he could '' not too strongly recommend to 
his kind protection the society of missionaries whom he 
had taken under his care ;" and that '' such protection 
could not fail to excite the gratitude of the missionaries, 
and the friendship of King George." Governor Mac- 
quarie, his successor, manifested the same kindness 
towards the missionaries, and an equal regard for the 
welfare and security of the natives. In order to protect 
the inhabitants of New-Zealand and the South Sea 
islands front the oppression, violence, and murder of 
unpnncipled and lawless Europeans, he issued,- in De- 
cember, 1813, an order, a^ke creditable to the enlight- 
ened policy of his administration, and the benevolence 
of his heart. A copy was brought to the Society 
Islands, and is here inserted. 

Government and General Orders, dated December 1, 1813. 

** No ship or vessel shall clear out iirom any of the ports within 
this terrhory (New South Wales), for New-Zealand, or any 
other island in the South Pacific, unless the master, if of British 
or Indian, or the master and owners, if of pJantation registry, 
shall enter into^bonds with the qayal officer, under 1000/. penalty, 
that themselves and crew shall property demean themselves 
towards the natives, and not commit acts of trespass on their 
gardens, lands, habitations, burial-grounds, tombs, or properties^ 
and not make war, or at all interfere in their quarrels, or excite 
any animosities among tbem, but leave them to the free enjoy- 
ment of their Titos and ceremonies; and not take from the. 
islands any male native, without his own, and his chiefs, and 
parents' consent ; and shall not take from thence any female 
native without the like consent — or, in case of shipping any 
male natives, as mariners, divers, dec, then, at their own re-, 
quest at any time, to discharge them, first paying them all 
wages, dec , And the natives of all the said islands being under 
his majesty's protection, all acts of rapine, plunder, piracy, 
murders, or other outrages against their persons or property^ 
will, upon conviction, be severely punished." * 

In reference to another order resembling this, and 
issued November 19, 1814, it is declared that — 

<* Any neglect or disobedience of these orders will subject the 
oflbndsn to be proceeded against with the almost rigour of thft 
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bw ott their retam thither (vii. New South Wales) ; and thoee 
who shall return to England without first resorting to this place 
w9l be reported to his majesty^s secretary of state for the colo- 
nies, and such documents transmitted as will warrant iheir 
being equally proceeded against and punished." 

Although the justice and humanity of the Governor 
of New South Wales were so distinctly manifested in 
the foregoing orders, these regulations were found in- 
sufficient to prevent outrage upon the natives from the 
masters and crews of vessels visiting the islands : an 
act was therefore passed in the British parliament, in the 
month of June, 1817, entitled, " An Act of the 57th of 
the King, for the more effectual punishment of Murders 
and Manslaughters committed in placl^es not within His 
M^esty's dominions." As it is a docjiment important 
to the peace and security of the inhabitants of Polynesia, 
I deem no apology necessary for inserting it nearly en- 
tire. In the preamble of the bill it is stated — 

** That grievous murders and manslausbters had been com- 
mitted in the South Pacific Ocean, as well on the high seas as 
on land, in the islands of New-Zealand and Otaheite, and in 
other islands, countries, Imd places not within his majesty's do- 
minions, bf the masters and crews of British ships, and other 
persons, who have, for the most part, deserted from, or left their 
ships, and have contuiued to live and reside among the inhabit- 
ants of these islands ; whereby great violence has been done, 
and a general scandal and prejudice raised against the name and 
character of British and other European traders : And whereas 
such crimes and offences do escape unpunished, by reason of 
the difficulty of bringing to trial th« persons guilty thereof: For 
remedy whereof, be it enacted by the king's most excellent ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from and 
alter the piissing of this act, all murders and manslaughters 
committed, or that shall be committed, in the said islands of New- 
Zealand and Otaheite, or within any other islands, countries, or 
places not within his majesty's dominions, nor subject to any Eu- 
ropean state or power, nor within the territory of the United 
States of America, by the master or crew of any British ship, or 
vessel, or any of them, or by any person sailing in, or belong- 
ing thereto ; or that shall have sailed* in, or belonged to, and 
have quitted any British ship or vessel, to live in any of the said 
islands, countries, or places, ot either of them, or that shall be 
tberd livio|^»HUMdl and may be tried» and adgodgedy and punished 
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in MBj of his majesty's idsiidsi plswiatinns, coioBiei^ 

iartdf ot factocies, under or bj viitoe of tiie king's 

or commissions, which shall have been or saj bocafier be 

issaed, under and by yirtue, and in ponoaoee ni, an act piBwd 

in the forty-sixth year of his present majesty, entjtkdla * An Act 

for the more speedy trial of oflences committed in ^»«**»»* 

tries, or upon the sea.' ~ 



9 n 



By the Porpoise the missionaries leceired the agree- 
able intelligence that a ship with a reinforcement of 
their number, and necessary supplies from England, was 
on her way to the islands. In the afternoon of the 10th 
of July, 1^1, the Royal Admiral, commanded by dp- 
tain W. Wilson, anchored in the bay, haring a Dumber 
of missionaries on board, together with supplies and let- 
ters from their friends and the directors, from whom 
they had heard only once during the foiur years they had 
dwelt on the island. Mr. Shelly, one of the misision- 
aries who had been stationed in the Friendly Islands, 
but had escaped to New South Wales, returned to Ta- 
hiti in this ship, and was cordially welcomed by his 
friends, along with those who had arrived from Eng- 
land. 

On the 13th of July, 1801, Captain Wilson and the 
eight missionaries from England landed near Paint 
Venus, and were introduced to Otu, Pomare, and other 
principal chiefs, by whom they were welcomed to Ta- 
hiti. Pomare said he was pleased with their arriTal, 
and expressed his wiUingness that others should join 
them. The gratification he expressed on their landing, 
however, did not arise from any desire after reUgions 
instruction, for in this interview he spoke of their en- 
gaging in war vrith him, and probably rejoiced in their 
arrivsd only as a means of mcreasing the extent of his in- 
fluence and the stability of his government. After remain- 
ing about three weeks at Tahiti, and assisting the society 
in their regulations by his counsel, and in the prepara- 
tion of their houses by the carpenters of the ship. Cap- 
tain Wilson sailed from Matavai on the ^Ist c^ July. 
With him Mr. Broomhall left Tahiti for China. or India. 
He had been above five years on the island, having ar- 
rived in the Duff in 1797. He was an intelligenli active 
young roan, twenty-four ]y ears of age, had been highly 
serviceable to the mission, and was respected by the 
naUves, until about twelve months prior to the anival 
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of the Royal Admiral, when he intimated his doubts as 
to the reiUity of Divine influence on the mind, and the 
immortality of the soul. His companions endeavoured 
to remove his skepticism ; but failmg iu their efforts, he 
was separated from their communion, having on several 
occasions pubhcly declared his sentiments to be deisti- 
cal. He then lived some time with a native female as 
his wife, but was soon left by her; and, on the arrival 
of Captain Wilson, requested permission to leave the 
ishind in his ship. His departure from the island under 
such circumstances, although desirable on account of 
the influence of his principles and conduct on the minds 
of the inhabitants, could not but be peculiarly distress- 
ing to those he left behind. They followed him with 
their compassionate regard and their prayers, and after 
a number of years, learned that he had been engaged in 
a vessel trading in the Indian seas ; that he had at length 
made himself known to the Baptist missionaries at Be- 
rampore, from whom they heard that he had renounced 
his erroneous sentiments, and professed his belief in the 
truth of the Christian revelation. 

The circumstances which follow relative to the peni- 
tence of this unhappy man are taken from the *' Circu- 
lar Letters,'' published by the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety. In one of these, dated Calcutta, May 8, 1809, the 
writer says — 

** We have lately seen the gracious hand of Ood stretched out 
in a most remarkable manner, in the recovery of a backsliding 
fnisaionary, after nine years of wandering from God. This per- 
son had been chosen with others for an arduous undertaking — 
had been set apart to the great work, and had engag^ in it to 
a considerable extents-having acquired a tolerable knowledge 
of the language in which h<) was to preach to the heathen. At 
thb period he fell into open iniquity, «tnd embraced a gloomy 
state of infidelity, thie frequent consequence of backsliding from 
Ood." 

Having .left the mission and gone to sea, several 
alarming incidents, particularly the breaking of a limb 
at Madras, and a severe illness in Calcutta, tended to 
arouse him to a sense of his danger. But. although he 
held a correspondence with several serious persons, he 
studiously concealed his previous chardcter and his 
namie. At length, after writing a long letter, in which 



he describes the anguish of his aniid widi 
minoteness, he ohtauied a ptirate interview wisk Dr. 
Marshman and Bfr. Ward, of wfaidi the Mkt mm% m tte 

result. 



«< At the time appoiiited, he caDed «• Brother 
Brother Carey** hooee, and, after a GttJe 
ftate of his soaU he added, *Yoq now behold 

siopary. I am » who left^ his bfcthcen want yean asa. Is 

it poesiMe yoa can behold me wilhoot di i pi siag ase V The 
effect which this discovery of Divine mercy displaced to a bach- 
slider, had on Brother Marshman's mind, can betlcr beeooccsved 
than described. It finr the moment took awsty the M»gmmk occa- 
sioned by a note that instant lecefred Irom Serampoie, s*ri>C 
that Brpther Carey was at the point of death ! BraCher Mainh- 
man entreated this returning prodigal tohe aasnred of the atmsat 
love on oar part— enconrased him in htsdeCefmiBsCiim to ictara 
to his missionary brethren, and promised to imereede <m his be- 
half, both with his brethren and those who seat him o«L** 



Soon after the above inteniew, Mr. Broomball 
baihed on another Toyage to some port in India^ pmr- 
posing on his return to dispose of his vessel, and devote 
the remainder of his days to the advancement of that 
cause which he had abandoned ; but (rom that voyage 
he never returned : neither Hr. Broomball nor his ves- 
sel was ever afterward heard of. It is simposed that 
the vessel foundered, and all on board perished. 
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CHAPTER III. 

First preaching in the native language— National council in Atehuru— Seienre 
or the idoIOro — Rebellion oriheOropa— Introdoctionurusef^il foreign fhiits 
and vegetables — Providential arrival or two veaaela — Battle or Pare— KingVs 
camp attacked, Oro retaken— Misaion-house garrisoned with seamen, Ac- 
Desolation or the war— Death of the king's brother— Ravages or foreign dis- 
eanra— Death or Pomare— Sketch or bis character — Ota assumes the name 
of his late fhtber— Origin or the regal name — Eflbrts to instruct the children 
—Death or the queen — Comp.lation of the first spelling-book — First school 
for teaching reading and writins— Arrival or the Hawkesbury— Death of Mr. 
Jefferson— Mr. Nott's visit to the Leeward Islands^Rebellion in Matavai — 
Defeat of the king— Departure of the. minority of tbe iiiisBionaries— Aban> 
donment of the mission. 

Anxious to increase the resources of the islands, those 
who had arrived in the Royal Admiral had brought with 
them a variety of useful seeds from Port Jackson, with 
plants of the vine, the fig, and the peach-tree, which 
were planted in the mission garden. Many of the seeds 
grew, and the vegetables produced added an agreeable 
variety to the indigenous productions of the country. 
The vine, the peach, and the fig appeared to thrive weU ; 
but in the war which broke out shortly after, the fences 
Were broken down, the plants torn up or trodden undet 
foot, and the garden was entirely destroyed. Pine- 
apples and water-melons, of which the natives seemed 
remarkably fond, were preserved amid the general de- 
vastation. The pine-apple grew luxuriantly in several 
parts of Tahiti ; and though the natives were told it was 
palatable food, they were so mistaken in the nature of 
the fruit, that they baked numbers of them in their na- 
tive ovens, before they attempted to eat any undressed. 
Had they exercised a little more patience, the vine also 
might perhaps have been spared ; for it is stated, that 
as soon as the young grapes appeared, they eagerly 
plucked and tasted them, but finding them exceedingly 
sour, they became indignant, and, regarding the plant 
as useless, destroyed it. 

The missionaries who had arrived in the Duff had 
now acquired so much of the language as to be able to 
preach to the natives in their own tongue, and to engage 
in the catechetical instruction of the children. In these 
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exercises they did not confine themselves to the inhab- 
itants of their own vicinity, but visited the adjacent 
districts ; and in the month of March, 1802, Mr. Nott, 
accompanied by Mr. £lder, made the first missionary 
tour of Tahiti. They were in general hospitably en^ 
t«rtained, and had many opportunities of speaking to 
the people, who frequently listened with attention, and 
often made inquiries, either while the preacher was 
speaking, or after the address was ended. They seemed 
interested in the account of the creation, and deeply 
affected with the exhibition of Jesus Christ as the true 
atonement for sin; instead of pearls, or pigs, or other 
offerings, which they had been accustomed to consider 
as the best means of propitiating their deities. Some 
said they desired to pray to the true God, but were 
afraid the gods of Tahiti would destroy them if they 
did : others remarked, that the Duff came last among the 
ships, but that, if the gospel had been conveyed by the 
first ship, the gods of feathers, as they denominated 
their idolis, woidd long ago have been destroyed : and 
one of the principal chiefs, at whose residence they 
spent the night, observed to the natives around that he 
beUeved the missionaries possessed the true foundation, 
of knowledge. 

On their return home, Ihey travelled through the 
district of Atehuru, and found the king, Pomare, and all 
the chiefs and warriors of the land, assembled at the 
great marae, where a number of ceremonies were per- 
forming in honour of Oro, the great national idol. As 
they passed the marae, they saw a number of hogs on 
the ^ altar, and several human sacrifices placed in the 
trees around ; and when they reached the spot where, 
the chiefs were assembled, they found Pomare offering 
five or six large pigs to Oro, on board a sacred canoe, 
in which the ark or residence of the idol was placed. 
Notwithstanding his being thus engaged, they told him 
Jehovah alone was God, that pigs were, not acceptable 
to him as offerings, that Jesus Christ was the true 
atonement for sin, and that God was offended with them 
for killing men. The chief at first seemed unwilling to 
listen, but at last said he would attend to their religion. 

On the following day, when the king, chiefs, and 
people were assembled within the tempte, Otu and his 
father pretending to have received intimation that Oro 
wished to be conveyed to Tautira, in Taiarabu, Pomare 
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addressed the chiefs of Atehuru, requesting them to 
five him lip ; but the orators of the At^Roruan chiefs 
resisted. Otu then demanded him, but the chiefs still 
refused compliance. Pom are then recommended his 
son, the king, to allow the Atehuruan chiefs to retain 
the idol nntii a certain ceremony had been performed. 
This the king decUned, and again insisted that Oro 
should be given up. This was still refused ; and, hav- 
ing asked for some time without effect, he rose in anger, 
and ordered his party to withdraw. A number of his 
attendants rushed upon the canoes, others seized the 
god by force, tore him away from the people of Atehuru, 
and bore him towards the sea. This was not only the 
signal for war, but the commencement of hostilities. 
The Atehuruans fled to the valley, and the king and 
Pomare set sail with their fleet to the place of rendez- 
vous ; and, lest Oro should feel indignant at the treat- 
ment he had received, a human sacrifice was ordered ; 
but as they had no captives with them, one of Pomare^s 
own servants was murdered, and offered as soon as the 
king reached the shore. The next morning the fleet 
sailed with the idol for Tautira, and the missionaries 
returned to their companions, with the tidings of the 
threatening events, of which they had been the melan- 
choly spectators. When the fleet reached Papara, Po- 
mare sent them word that it was probable the Atehu- 
ruans would attack them, and advised them to be upon 
their guard. Ten days after, they heard that the 
inhabitants of Atehuru had invaded the district of Faa, 
murdered those who had not escaped by flight, burnt the 
houses, and continued their murderous and desolating 
course into the district of Pare, which joins Matavai on 
the south. Here they drove out the inhabitants, burnt 
their habitations, and then returned to their own terri- 
tory; not, however, without threatening to enter the 
district of Matavai, and assault and plunder the mis- 
sionaries. 

This rebellion, called in the annals of Tahiti, Te tamai 
ia Rua, the war of Rua (Rua being the name of the 
principal leader of the rebellion), was the most power- 
ful and alarming that had yet taken place ; and the cir- 
cumstances by which God providentially preserved the 
missionaries from its rage, and from inevitable ruin, 
were remarkable. About sir weeks before Mr. Nott 
commenced his tqnr of Tahiti, the Norfolk, an armed 
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brig from Port Jackson, arrived at Matavai, and brought 
Mr. and Mrs. Shelly to join the mission. About a week 
after the arrival of the Norfolk, the Venus, another 
colonial vessel, came into the bay, and left on shore 
Captain Bishop and six seamen, to purchase pigs and 
salt pork for Port Jackson, while Captain Bass pursued 
his voyage to the Sandwich Islands on the same errand. 
About the 30th of March the Norfolk was wrecked in 
Matavai Bay, having been driven on shore by a heavy 
gale of wind. The hull was destroyed, but all the stores 
were preserved. Seventeen Englishmen were thus 
cast ashore, and added to the number of those already 
residing there. These, together with Captain Bishop 
and his men, exposed to one common enemy, united 
with the missionaries for mutual defence ; and to them, 
under God, the missionaries owed their preservation. 
Two or three hundred warriors came from Eimeo to 
Pomare's aid. They encamped in the northern part of 
Pare, where they were joined by a number of the 
inhabitants of those districts, favourable to his cause ; 
but they were attacked, and driven in confusion before 
t)ie rebels towards Matavai, which had now become the 
frontier district. 

On the day of the engagement, Captain Bishop, with 
a strong party, occupied the pass on the top of One-tr€u»^ 
Hill, arrested the progress of the victors, and favoured 
the retreat of the vanquished, whose courage appe^ed 
to have forsaken them, under the conviction that the 
god Oro, fighting with their enemies, rendered them 
invincible. The rebels did not attempt to enter the 
district, but sent a messenger with proposals of alliance, 
offering the English the government of Matavai, and the 
two districts to the southward, which they had already 
ravaged. If this was not agreed to, they demanded 
permission to march through uie district to attack their 
enemies beyond Matavai, and, in the event of refusal, 
declared their intention of forcing a passage with the 
club and the spear. The refugees from the conquered 
districts had alread3r sheltered themselves under the 
protection of the missionaries and their companions, 
and they would have fallen a sacrifice to the cruelty 
of their enemies, had these been allowed to pass through 
the district. The English, therefore, acceded to the 
first proposition. The Atehuruans ratified the treaty, . 
returned to their own land, and thus afiforded the 
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fbnigners at M atavai, and those under theiv protection^ 
a short respite from the dread of immediate attack. 
Had the missionaries been the only Englishmen reside 
ing on the island at the time, it is most probable the 
victors would not have been checked by tnern in their 
career of conquest. They would have prosecuted their 
march of destruction; and, as the missionaries remark, 
they must have retreated, or fallen a sacriUce to their 

fury. 

Flushed with success, and suiimated with the belief 
that the god fought with them, the rebels, having offered 
in sacrifice the bodies of the slain, and united in their 
confederacy the districts of Papara, and the whole of 
the south-west side of the larger peninsula, crossed the 
isthmus, marched at once to Tautira, and attacked the 
king and Pomare; who, ever since their arrival with 
the idol they had seized in Atehuru, had been engaged 
in offering human sacrifices ; and, by other acts of wor- 
ship, propitiating the favour of Chro. The rebels con- 
ducted their expedition with so much secrecy and 
despatch, that the king was taken by surprise. Not- 
withstanding this, the assailants were, in their first 
onset, repulsed ; but, renewing their attack in the night, 
although Pomare's party had forty muskets, and those 
in the hands of the rebels were not more than fourteen, 
they threw the king's forces into confusion, killed a 
chief of influence, a near relative of Pomare's, and, 
driving his warriors to their canoes, retook the object 
of their murderous contention, the image of Oro, and 
remained masters of the whole of Tairabu, as well as 
of the south and western side of the large peninsula. 

Pomare and his vanquished forces pursued their 
voyage to Matavai, where he and his son were re- 
ceived with respect by Captain Bishop and his com- 
panions. His affairs appeared desperate, and he enter- 
tained no thoughts of security, but by flight to Einieo. 
When, however, he beheld the manner in which the 
English had prepared to defend themselves if attacked, 
and was assured by Captain Bishop and his companions 
that if he was conquered, they were not ; and that they 
would support him in the present critical state of the 
nation, and assist in the restoration of his government, 
his prospects brightened, and he again indSged a hope 
that his affairs might be retrieved. 

The rebels were now masters of the greater part of 
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the island ; and, as the missionaries had evexy reason 
to believe they would attempt the conquest of the 
remainder, and knew that their establishment was the 
only point where they were likely to meet with the 
slightest resistance, they neglected no means of defence. 
The mission-house was converted into a garrison. TTie 
enclosures of the garden were destroyed, the bread- 
fruit and cocoanut-trees cut down, to prevent their 
affording shelter to the enemy, and the means of annoy- 
ance from their muskets or their slings. Their chapel 
wfis also pulled down, lest the enemy should occupy it 
or bum it, and from it set fire to their own dwelling. 
A strong paling, or stockade, was planted round the 
house ; boards, covered with nails, were sunk in the 
paths leading to it ; and thither the missionaries, Cap- 
tain Bishop, Captain House, commander of the vessel 
that had been wrecked, and the seamen under their 
orders, now retired, as they daily received the most 
alarming accounts of the intention of the rebels to make 
their next attack upon them. The veranda in front 
of their dwelling was protected by chests, bedding, and 
other articles, so as to afford a secure defence from 
musket-balls ; and the sides of the house, which were 
only boarded, were fortified with similar materials. 
Four brass cannon, which had been saved from the 
wreck of the Norfolk, were fixed in two of the upper 
rooms, and the inmates of the dwelling were placed 
under arms, so far as the number of muskets would 
admit. The missionaries, as well as the seamen, stood 
sentinels in turn, night and day, in order to prevent sur- 
prise. Their situation at this time must have been most 
distressing. Independently of the desolation that sur- 
rounded them, ana the confusion and disquietude that 
must necessarily have attended their being all confineud 
in one house, together with the two captains and their 
seamen, they were daily expecting an attack. Some- 
times they heard that the rebels were entering Matavai 
from the east, at other times from the west, and some- 
times they received intelligence that they had divided 
their forces, and intended to commence the attack from 
two opposite points at the same time. 

Pomare erected some works on One-tree Hill, to 
arrest their progress, should they attempt the district 
in that direction ; and, hearing they were still ravaging 
the peninsula of Tairaba, tent a strong party to ttSihif 

Vol. n.- 
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okma^ strike their encampment at home. His part^ 
reached Ateburu, without molestation, late at nigfht; 
and, alter a short concealment, falling upon the uncon- 
scious and defenceless victims, under the cover of the 
darkness of midnight, in two hours destroyed nearly 
two hundred men, women, and children. The men who 
remained at home, in times of war, were generally 
either aged or sick, and incapable of bearing arms. 
This unprovoked act of cruelty, on the part of Pomare, 
heightened to such a degree the rage of the rebels, that 
they vowed the entire destruction of the reigning 
family. 

While the affairs of the island remained in this un- 
settled state, the Nautilus arrived, and Pomare, pre- 
vailing on the captain to furnish him with a boat manned 
by British seamen armed, went to Atehuni to present a 
costly offering to Oro, whose favour he still considered 
to be the only means of restoring his authority. Al^ 
though that idol was now in the hands of his enemies, 
yet, as his errand was of a sacred character, the Ate- 
huruans, notwithstanding they would not admit him to 
the temple, allowed him to present his offerings, which 
he deposited on a part of tne beach near the temple, 
and peaceably retired. 

When Pomare returned, he solicited from the cap- 
tahis men and arms to go against the insurgents ; and 
on the 3d of July, Captain Bishop and the mate of the 
Nautilus, with twenty-three Europeans, well supplied 
with ammunition, arms, and a* four-pound cannon^ 
accompanied Pomare's forces to the attack. All the 
missionaries remained at M atavai, excepting one, who 
accompanied Captain Bishop as surgeon. On reaching 
Atehuru, they found the rebels had taken refuge in their 
Pare or natural fortress, about four miles and a half from 
the beach. This retreat was rendered by nature almost 
impregnable to the native warriors, and the only ave- 
nues leading to it being defended by the barriers its 
occupants had thrown up, it appeared difficult, if not 
impossible, to take it by storm, even with the foreign 
aid by which the king was supported. After spending 
the day in almost harmless firing at the enemy, the 
Englisn and the natives were on the point of embarking 
to return, when the rebels, having been decoyed from 
their encampment by the daring and challenges of an 
active and courageous joxmf man, who had assumed 
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the name of To-morrow Momin^^ chased him and his 
companions down to the seaside. Here they were 
checked by Pomare's musketeers, and retreated a few 
moments, when they halted, and faced their pursuers ; 
but on the arrival qf the English, they were seized with 
a panic, and fled. Seventeen of the rebel warriors, 
including Rua, one of their leaders, were taken, and 
killed on the spot by t'omare ; whose followers, accord- 
ing to their savage rules of war, treated their bodies 
with the most wanton brutality. 

Pomare and his English allies marched the next morn- 
ing to the strong-hold of the natives, and were much 
disappointed at finding it filled with men determined to 
defend it to the last. A female was sent, as a herald, 
with a flag of truce to the warriors in the fortress, inform- 
ing them of the number slain, and proposing to them th« 
• king's terms of peace. Taataliee, the remaining chief 
of the rebels, who was related to Pomare, directed her 
to tell him, that when they had done to him as they had 
done to Rua the slain chief, then, and not till then, there 
▼^ould be peace. As it appeared improbable that the 
p^ace coula be attacked with advantage to the assail- 
ants, and equally improbable that its occupants would 
accept any terms of capitulation that the king would 
offer, Captain Bishop returned to Matavai, and on the 
day following Pomare sailed about twelve miles towards 
Pare. Here he fixed his encampment; and, although 
peace was not concluded, hostilities appear to have been 
for some time suspended. 

Soon after the return of Captain Bishop, the Nautilus 
sailed ; and the Venus having revisited Tahiti, on the 
19th of the following month, Capt. Bishop with his men 
left the island. 

Dreadful and alarming - as these superstitious aiid 
bloody contests had been, and though still exposed to 
the horrors of savage war, the missionaries, protected 
in their work by the care of Providence, felt that they 
were * 

•• devote to God and truth. 

And sworn to man*» eternal weal, be^^ond 
Repentance awom, or ihoaght of turning back,** 

and determined, in dependence en Divine protection ani 
8iq[>port, to maintain their station ; diligently to laboar, 

C2 
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wi mSmUt to ««it for the reward of their toil. They 
MmL wiiSi deepest distress* their gardeas destroyed, 
ttwir tivi» cut down* — the fences they had reared with 
so MUk*^ eu^ demolished. — the countiy around a deso- 
lue wdiirroe*^ and the inhahitants reduced to a state 
of dest::uuoci and wretchedness ; yet they could not 
rotttf B^'Ute the remarkable interposition of Providence, 
aa aA>co3^ them the means of perfect security amid the 
aunouaoin^ de^rtruetioa. withmit mingled emotions of 
sbJbmiraiiou and gratitude. 

The ce:»atiott of hostihties afforded the missionaries 
a respite drom aiuciotts watching, and allowed them to 
furNw their former avocations. Their gardens were 
aigaitt em.-'kterd, and such seeds as they had preserved 
werv oommttted to the ground. The study of the lan- 
tiia^« which» under the guidance and assistance of Mr. 
Kolt« had been regulariv Dursued one or two evenings 
tv«rr we«^. was resumed. In the instruction of the 
thihicen. the greatest ditBculties had been experienced 
flKNBii their restless and unrestrained dispositions and 
Imdbtt^; ibr. havuif been uruMrcustomed to any steady 
app^-ativtck or to the least control, they seldom attended 
to thetr lessons loi^ enough to derive any advantage 
ftom the eIRvts of their teachers: yet, as opportunity 
Ofl^red. the mk«i\>naries continued to catechise them, 
and to L^reach to the adults. The natives, however, per- 
aeverea in their depredations on the little remaining 
pft^rtv i>f the mission : and, in order to deter others, 
one of them who had been detected was publicly flogged 
by the king*s order. 

Towards the close of the year 1803, Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Scott made the tour of Tahiti, for the purpose 
of preaching to the people. In most of the places they 
veie hospitably entertained ; though, on one occasion, 
ttie chief refused them lodging, because a former mis« 
aionar)' had not rewarded him for his accommodations. 
In some instances the natives appeared to listen with 
attention and interest to their message, but they fre- 
quently found great difAcidty in inducing them to attend, 
and ohen curved with pain that their instructions 
were received with indifTerence or with ridicule. At 
one place, though the people on their first arrival wel- 
comed them cordially, yet when they understood the 
Object of their visit, a marked, and by no me^ns pleaa- 
li^, change appeared in their behaviour* 







AHHOY 

For maiiy yean tkeint 
amiojred in almost all their Jllfjta 1e 
gospel. Sometiiiies, wben Hiey kad gont lo 
hoiiBe in a Tillage, and tke people, praaBsag 1b 
had left their hcwses, they often fond. «■ read 
appointed place, that o^ two or three hid amFod 
there ; at other times, they either ta&ed d ftc 
about their dress, coaiplexioii, or features, and 
oured to irritate the ioreigpers by ialae 
as to the objects of their Tisit— or to excite 
of their own companioos bj Indicroos gestszis. or 
witticisms on the statements that were made. 
remarks, that while he was pr e a rhin g the Twiians 
times played with his dog; hot the first teachen 
hiti were often distoibed by a mnaber of xzatrres Grav- 
ing their dogs, and setting thean to ^ghi on the oar««r 
of the circle they were addicwimg; or they woc^ 
their fighting-cocks, and set them ai eacii iAher, ao 
comjdetely to divert the aadioioe, who woiid at 
torn with avidity irom the miisioniiy, to the buds «r 
the dogs. On some occasions, while they hare ' 
preaclung, a nomber of .dr«0u,or stroQing pianrm, 
mg by, have commenced their pantomime or their d 
and drawn away every one of the hearere. AI 
times, those who had stood round the niJMiwmji mif 
to insult him by their insinnaUoos, ridicide faiai by thev 
vulgar wit, or afflict his mind br their death-lfte mi titf n ^ 
ence to the important tniUis he had dedared, have !»> 
stantly formed a ring soond the Areoia, aod gaxed tm 
their ezhUntions of (oDj and of viee with iirtens4 
pleasure. 

In addition to these somees of distntaBoe, tibqr 
sometimes chaiged whh being the anthois of al Ikt 
disasters and ao&ring of the people, in coMSfaafsifr «f 
praying to their God, whoas the natives called a 
god, when compared with Oro. Under these 
stances, it required no small degree of fbibeanaers 
self-possession, as well as palarat toil, to pci n efeii 
preaching the gospel among a people wboae wpaA 
conduct afforded so little encouragement to hope it 
would ever be by them received. 

Hitherto their labours had been con to e d to TnJhili; 
but in December, 1802, Mr. Bicknell, acoompanied hf 
3fr. Wilsoo, made a vojrage to Eimeo, and, travelba| 
round it, preached '^the uDseamchaUe xidies of Chrii^ 
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to its inhabitaats, many of whom appeared to listen 
with earnestness, and desired to be more fully in- 
structed. 

The same year, in the month of November, Tin*, an 
aged and respected chief, the father of Pomare, and the 
grandfather of the king, died at his habitation, not far 
from the mission-house. He was remarkably venera- 
ble in his appearance, being tall and well made, his 
comitenance open and mild, his forehead high, his hair 
blanched with age, and his beard as white as silver, 
hanging down upon his breast.* He had led a quiet 
and peaceful life ever since the commencement of the 
mission, was probably the oldest man in the island, and, 
what is rather unusual, died apparently from the ex- 
haustion of nature, or old age. He was esteemed by 
the natives, and supposed to be a favourite with the 
gods. But whenever the missionaries had endeavoured 
to pour into his benighted mind the light of truth, as 
revealed in the saered volume, it was a circumstance 
deeply regretted by them that he had generally mani- 
fested indifference or insensibility. 

The family at Matavai were exposed to trials, not 
only from the evils of war and the opposition of the 
heathen to their instructions, but also from the false 
reports which were circulated against them. An in- 
stance of this occurred early in the following year, 1803, 
when the Unicom, a London ship, arrived, on her return 
from the north-west coast of America. Otu, the kin^, 
suddenly left Matavai, and repaired to his dwelling in 
Pare, incensed against some of the missionaries, who, 
he was informed, had been endeavouring to prejudice 
the captain against him, that he might not receive any 
presents, and had aetusdly prevent^ the captain from 
giving the natives the price they had asked for their 
pigs. This report was most unfounded, and it was 
iK^d the effects were soon removed. 

About this time the Margaret, in which Captain Byers 
and Mr. Tumbull had visited the islands for purposes of 
commerce, was wrecked on a reef about two nundred 
miles distant ; Mr. Tumbull had remained in Tahiti ; 
Captain Byers, his officers, and crew, consisting of six- 
teen individuals, with the mate's wife and child, safely 

* In tlM piste oftlM Ceivloii of MatAvaLheappean Mandiiig on tte rifht- 
lMMklofth0kiii«iaii4iflnM«aiolytoUiidPMMTO. 
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reached that island in a long kind of chest or boat, 
which they had built with the fragments of the wreck.- 

Towards the close of the last year, Otu*s brother, 
Teariinavahoroa, the yoang prince of Tairabu, removed 
from the smaller peninsula, in consequence of the in- 
crease of his disorder, which appeared to be con- 
sumption. Pomare, his mother Idia, his brother aod 
sister, and the chiefs paid him every attention : human 
sacrifices were offered ; and both Pomare and Otu fre- 
quently invoked their gods in his favour, and presented 
the most costly offerings. For a nurtiber of days no 
fires were allowed to be lighted, in order that these 
might be effectual : but all were unavailing — the young 
chief, who had scarcely arrived at the age of manhoo(^ 
died in the district of Pare, on the 19th of June, 1803. 
The missionaries frequently visited him after his arrival 
in Pare, and, as far as their scanty means would allow, 
administered cordials suited to his languid state. They 
.were, however, most anxious to direct his mind to tlM 
great Physician of souls, and to lead him to apply for 
those remedies that would heal his spiritual maladiea, 
a^d prepare him for his approaching dissolution. On 
this subject, they noticed with distress, not only the 
unwillingness of his friends that any thing should be 
said, but also the insensibility of the young chieilaiit 
himself. It was supposed by the people that his illneae 
and death were occasioned by the incantations of Metia, 
a priest of Oro, a famous wrestler and sorcerer, whoee 
influence, ceremonies, and prayers had induced the evil 
spirits to enter into the young prince, and destroy him. 
Counter-ceremonies were performed; prayers, called 
faatere^ were offered, to drive the evil spirits from htm ; 
and these, it was imagined, would all be unavailingpi 
should the Europeans direct his mind to any otheip 
source, or offer on his behalf prayers to any other god; 
and hence in part might have proceeded the aversion 
of his friends to the presence and efforts of the m^ 
sionaries. 

Another lar^e meeting of chiefs, priests, and warriore 
was held dunng the summer of 1803 at Atehuru, and 
rumours of war were again spread through the land. 
Here Otu once more demanded the body or image oi 
the great god Oro, which the chiefs agreed ultimately 
io give up to the custody of the king, but which XtyBf 
irere not so ready at once to surrender* 
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The state of the people was at this time most aiTect- 
lag. Diseases, introduced by Europeans, were spread- 
ing, unmitigated, their destructive ravages, and some 
members of almost every family were languishing under 
the influence of foreign maladies, or dying in the midst 
of their days. The survivors, jealous of the mission- 
aries, viewed them as the murderers of their country- 
men, under the supposition that these multiplied evils 
were brought upon them by the influence of the foreign- 
ers with their God. They did not scruple to tell them 
that He was killing the people; but that by-and-by, 
when Oro gained the ascendency, they should feel the 
effects of his vengeance, in addition to the diseases 
resulting from their immorality, there were others of a 
contagious and often fatal character, to which the na- 
tives were formerly strangers. These, whether they 
bed been conveyed to the islands by the visits of ships, 
or the desertion of seamen afflicted with them, produced 
the most distressing sickness and mortality among the 
people ; and, although nothing could be more absurdly 
imagined, yet, according to their ideas of the causes of 
disease and death, — ^that they originated in the displea* 
sore of some offended deity, or were inflicted in answer 
to the prayers of some malignant enemy, — ^they were, 
from the representations of some and the conjectures of 
ethers, led to suppose that these diseases were sent by 
the God of the missionaries, in answer to their prayers, 
and because they would not reject Oro and join in their 
worship. 

At this time an event transpired which threatened at 
ftrst a revival of all the confusion and desolation of war. 
This was the demise of Pomare, the father of Otu, the 
king. His death was sudden; he had taken his dinner, 
tbnd was proceeding with two of his attendants in a 
single canoe towards the Dart, a vessel on the point of 
nailing from the bay. While advancing towards the 
(rtiip, he felt a pain in his back, which occasioned him 
involuntarily to start in his seat ; and, placing his hand 
on the part affected, he fell forward in the canoe, and 
instantly expired. The suddenness and circumstances 
of his death, taken in connexion with the troubles in 
which he had recently been engaged with the greater 
part of the people of the island, on account of his vio- 
lent seizure of the idol of Atehuru, stren^hened in no 
small degree the Idokitrooa veneratiQii w^th which Ui9 
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natives reg^arded their god ; and the anger of Oro 
by them supposed to be the direct cause of Pomare^ 
death. 

In person, Pomare, like most of the chiefs of the 
South Sea islands, was tall and stout ; in stature he was 
six feet four inches high, his limbs active and well pro- 
portioned, his whole form and gait imposing. He was 
often seen at Matavai, walking with firm, steady step^ 
and using with ease as a walking-stick a club of polished 
iron-wo^, that would have been almost sufficient for 
an ordinary native to have carried. His countenance 
was open and prepossessing, his conversation affable, 
though his manner was grave and dignified. He was 
originally only a chief of the district of Pare ; but his 
natural enterprise and ambition, together with the atten- 
tion shown him by the commanders of British vesseb» 
their presents of firearms and ammunition, and the aid 
of European seamen, especially the mutineers of the 
Bounty, had enabled him to assume and maintain the 
supreme authority in Tahiti. Though not possessed 
of the greatest personal courage, he was a g<K>d politi- 
cian, and a man of unusual activity and perseverance. 
He ^boured diligently to multiply the resources of the 
island, and improve the condition of the people, and his 
adherents were always well furnished with all that the 
island afforded. The uncultivated sides of the moun- 
tains, and the low, flat, sandy parts of the shore, seldom 
tilled by the natives, were reclaimed by his industry ; 
and many extensive groves of cocoanut-trees in Tahiti 
and £imeo, which the inhabitants say were planted by 
Pomare, remain as monuments of his patriotism, and 
yield no small emolument to their present proprietors. 
In all these labours he endeavoured to infuse his own 
spirit into the bosoms of his followers, and to animate 
them by his example, usually labouring with his people, 
and planting with nis own hands many of the trees. 

To the mission families he was uniformly kind. 
Shortly before his death, he recommended them to the 
protection of his son ; though the more he understood 
the chief object of their pursuit, the greater aversion 
he seemed to manifest to it. To the favour of the gods 
he considered himself indebted for the aggrandizement 
of his person and family ; and if the missionaries would 
have ^owed the claims of Oro or Tane to have nt 
ceived an equal degree of attention to that which they 

C3 
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required for Jehoirah, or Jeeus Christ, Pomare would 
rcadUy havo admitted them ; but whea required to re- 
nounce his dependence upon the idols of his ancestors, 
and to acknowledge Jehovah alone as the true God, he 
at once rejected their message. He was justly cod- 
sidered as the principal support of the idolatry of his 
country. In patronising the idols,, and adhering to all 
the requirements of the priests, &c., he appears to have 
been influenced by the constant apprehension of the 
anger of his gods. Teu, his father, was a Tahitian 

Erince ; his mother was a native of Raiatea v he was 
orn in the district of Pare, and at the time of his death, 
which took place on the 3d of September^ 1803, was 
between fifty and sixty years of age. 

In the circumstances attending the formation of his 
character, and in the commencement, progress, and 
result of his puRlic career, there was a striking resem- 
blance between Pomare, the first king of that name in 
Tahiti, and his contemporary, Tamehameha, the first 
king of the Sandwich Islands. Both rose from a com- 
paratively humble station in society to the supreme au- 
tiiority ; both owed their elevation principally to their 
own energies, and the aid they derived from their inter- 
course with foreigners ; both appeared the main pillars 
of the idolatry of their respective countries ; and both 
left to their heirs the undisputed government of the 
islands they, had conquered. Each appeared to have 
possessed natural endowments of a high order, and both 
were probably influenced by ambition. Pomare was 
distinguished by laborious and patient perseverance; 
Tamehameha by bold and daring enterprise. The 
characters of their immediate descendants were in some 
respects similar to each other, though both were very 
different persons, froai their respective predecessors. 

Otu, the king, was at Atehuru at the time of his father^s 
death. He sent several messengers to Pare, command- 
ing the body to be brought to him ; but to this the raa- 
tiras, or resident chiefs, objected. When the mission- 
aries paid a visit of condolence, Idia requested them to 
tellther son it was her wish that the body should remain 
at Pare ; and to this the king consented. 

The death of Pomare did not alter the political state 
of Tahiti ; its only influence on the people was such as 
tended to confirm them in their superstition ; for, on the 
occasion of a religious ceremopy, wherein his spirit 
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was invoked, and which took place shortly aAer his 
decease, it was declared that he was seen by Idia and 
moe q( the priests. To the latter it was said he ap- 
peared, above the waters of the sea, having the u[^r 
part of his person bound with many fol& of finely 
braided cinet. From this circumstance his favourite 
wife assumed the name of Tane rurua, from tane, a hus- 
band, and ncrtMi, bound round, or bound repeatedly. 

Towards the middle of the year 1804, the king went 
over to Eimeo, taking with him the great idol Oro, to 
propitiate whom so many of the inhabitants had been 
sacrificed. About the same time, Mr. Caw, a shipwright 
from England, joined the mission. Otu now assumed 
the name oi JPomare, which has ever since been the 
regal name in Tahiti. Its assumption by his father was, 
as many names are among the Tahitians, perfectly acci- 
dental. He was travelling, with a number of his follow- 
ers in a mountainous part of Tahiti, where it was ne- 
cessary to spend the night in a temporary encampment. 
The chiefs' tent was pitched in an exposed situation ; a 
heavy dew fell among the mountains ; he took cold, 
and the next morning was affected with a cough ; this 
led some of his companions to designate the preceding 
night by the appellation otpo-mare, night of cough, from 
po, night, and mare, cough. The chief was pleased with 
the sound of the words thus associated, adopted them 
as his name, and was ever afterward called Po-ma-re, 
With the name he also associated the title of majesty, 
styling himself, and receiving the appellation of '* His 
Majesty Pomare." 

Peace continued during the remainder of the year, 
and the missionaries were enabled to persevere in their 
labours, although they were cheerless, and apparently 
useless. Great attention had, daring the last year, been 
paid to the instruction of the children in the short cate- 
chism, in which the first principles of Christianity were 
familiarly exhibited to the minds of the young people. 
Mr. Davies, in particular, had devoted much of his tmie 
to this work ; and, although it had hitherto been found 
impracticable to teach the children letters, a number 
had committed the catechism to memory. The gospel 
was preached, not only in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Matavai, but in every district in Tahiti and Eimeo ; 
vet the people seemed more than ever disposed to negw 
lect or ridicule it. Sometimes they said» " We wiU hear 
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our own gods ;** at other times they scoffingty asked 
the missionaries if the people of Matavai had attended 
to their word ; if the king, or any of his family, had cast 
away Oro; declaring that when the king and chiefs 
heard the word of Jehovah, then they would also. 

Early in January, 1806, the missionaries prepared a 
larger catechism ; and on the 6th of March they adopted 
tlieir Tahiti.an alphabet. In forming this, the Roman 
characters were preferred ; sounds in the Tahitian lan- 
jguage attached to them ; and, for the purpose of facili^ 
tating the introduction of letters anK>ng the people, a 
native name was affixed to each. It was, however, a 
long time before any among the native inhabitants of 
Tahiti could be induced to learn the letters of the alpha- 
bet; yet the missionaries continued their labours in 
preaching to the people, and teaching the catechism to 
the children. One or two vessels arrived, but brought 
no letters or supplies ; and towards the close of the 
year they experienced a heavy loss, in the destruction 
of a large and flourishing plantation. 

Three of the missionaries had cleared, enclosed, and 
cultivated, it ; and had rendered it, as far as the produc- 
tions of the island were available, subservient to their 
interests. They had stocked it with cocoanuts, oranges, 
limes, and citrons, of which not fewer than six hundred 
plants, with other productions, were growing remark- 
ably well. In one hour, however, the whole of the fence 
was burnt to the ground, and the plantation destroyed, 
or the few plants that remained were so much injured 
as to bo nearly useless. Great as was the loss experi- 
enced on this occasion, they had reason to fear it was 
caused by some of their neighbours, who had designedly 
sot fire to the long dry grass immediately to windward 
of the plantation. This was probably done from mo- 
tives of jealousy, lest, by cultivating the land, and reap- 
ing the fruits of it, the foreigners should suppose it had 
become theirs, and the natives cease to be its proprie- 
tors. On this account, much as they suffered by its 
destruction, they deemed it inexpedient to complain to 
the king. 

In the month of January, 1806, Pomare returned from 
Eimeo, bringing with him the idol Oro, which was kept 
in his sacred canoe ; while the human sacrifices offered 
on his arrival were suspended on the trees arpund. The 
missionaries paid a visit to the king soon after his 
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retom ; and, as he had become remartahiy food oiuamg 
his pen, he intimated his wish that tfaej should build 
him a small plastered house near their owb, in w^adk 
he could attend to his writing without tiie intempCioBi 
he experienced in his own dwellin;^. 

Early in the year 1806, the mission was again weak- 
ened by the departure of Mr. Shelly, with his faanlf . 
He relinquished missionary porsnits, and sailed for Pnt 
Jackson on the 9th of Bilarch. 

In the month of July following, the ooeen of Tahiti 
died, in the district of Pare, af^r an fllness of nearly 
eight weeks. About the time that her indispositioii 
commenced, she had become the mother of a still-bon 
child ; the sickness that followed, and the fatal termiii»- 
tion to which it led, were supposed to be the results of 
a cruel and unnatural practice that cannot be described 
— ^a species of infanticide often resorted to br females 
(ff high rank in the island, although not nn/reqaendy 
issuing, as was imagined on the present occasion, in the 
death of the perpetrator. Pomare had offered Ins 
prayers to the gods of his family, and many ceremonies 
had been performed, but to no purpose. The qneeft 
was in person about the middle stature, mild and affidile 
in hjsr behaviour, addicted to all the vices of her comi- 
try, and was cut off in the pime of life, being about 
twenty-four years of age at the time of her death. The 
king and his mother appeared affected with their loss ; 
and the grief of his relatives was severe, as the deaA 
of so many members of Pomare^s family threatened, at 
no veiy remote period, its total extinction. Pomaie 
was left a widower and childless, all the children of the 
late queen having been destroyed. 

Although reports of war were heard during the year, 
there was no actual hostility ; and, under discourage- 
ments every day increasing, the missionaries were ena- 
bled to prosecute their labours. Having found it diificidt 
to engage the attention of the children, while attempt- 
ing to teach them in the presence of the adults, who 
ridiculed the idea of their learning letters, they opened 
a school in a part of their own dweUing. In October, 
Mr. Da vies proposed to begin with the boys attached 
to their own houses, and met them three nights in the 
week, for the purpose of instructing them in the cate- 
chism, and teaching them to read those few speciraeus 
of writing they had been aUe to jMrepare. At the 
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time, Messrs. Nott and Davies were requested to draw 
up a brief summary of the leading events, and a short 
account of the principal persons mentioned in the Old 
Testament, in the form of a scripture history, for the 
use of these scholars. In the course of the following 
year, a spelling-book, which Mr. Davies had composed 
and used, was sent to England. Here it was printed, 
and afterward transmitted to the islands, for the use of 
the schools. 

No long period had elapsed since the first establish- 
ment of the mission witnout a vesseVs touching at 
Tahiti. By many of these the missionaries had been able 
to write to the directors and to their friends in England, 
and from several they had secured a small supply of 
such articles as they most needed. But since the arri- 
val of the Royal Admiral, in July, 1801, although the 
directors had repeatedly sent out articles to Port Jack- 
son for Tahiti, yet the missionaries had received neither 
supplies nor letters from England. Many vessels had 
sailed from Port Jackson, where the supplies were 
lying, and had afterward touched at the island ; but the 
captains', having no intention of doing so when they 
sailed, had refused to take the goods on board. Of tea 
and sugar, and many other comforts, they had long been 
destitute ; and their apparel was scarcely such a[s to 
enable them to appear respectable in the company of 
any of their countrymen who might visit the island. 
Several of them were some years with only one pair 
of shoes ; and often, in their journeys undertaken for 
the purpose of preaching and instructing the natives, 
they had travelled barefoot. In addition to these priva- 
tions, the gloom and discouragement that depressed 
their spirits, on account of the total want of success 
attending their labours, must have been increased in a 
great degree by the uncertainty and anxiety of remain*- 
ing at that remote distance from home five years, with- 
out even once hearing by letter from their native coun- 
try, or their friends. From this distressing state of 
feeling they were in a great measure relieved by the 
arrival of the Hawkesbury , a colonial vessel, which an- 
chored in Matavai Bay on the 35th of November, 1806. 

Since the year 1804, the society in England had au* 
thorized Mr. Marsden to expend annually, for the sup- 
port of the missionaries, two hundred pounds, and had 
also sent out supplies, UnaUe to meet, in Port Jackson* 
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with any vessel proceeding to Tahiti, Mr. Marsden had 
at length engaged the Hawkesbury, a small sloop of 
about twenty tons burden, to take out the letters and 
articles that had been so long delayed. The communi* 
cations from England conveyed to the missionaries the 
welcome and the needed assurance that they were not 
forgotten by their friends at home ; but most of the 
articles, especially those of clothing, from the length 
of time they had been lying at Port Jackson, and the 
wretched state of the vessel in which they were sent, 
were so injured as to be almost useless ; the packaged 
were wet with the sea-water, and their contents conse 
quently spoiled. 

The repeated trials with which the missionaries were 
exercised, the privations they endured, and the painful 
and protracted discouragements by which at this period 
they were depressed, were of no ordinary character. 
Few amons' modem missionaries have been called to 
endure such afflictions ; and it is matter of devout ac- 
knowledgment that, notwithstanding the darkness of 
their prospects, and the destitution of their circum- 
stances, they were still enabled to persevere, and leave 
the event with Him at whose command they had entered 
on their work. 

Peace continuing in the island during the close of 
1806 and the beginning of 1807, allowed the teachers to 
pursue uninterruptedly their endeavours to plant Chris- 
tianity among the inhabitants, although at that time 
with little prospect of success. 

The ravages of diseases originating in licentiousness^ 
or nurtured by the vicious habits of the people, and 
those first brought among them by European vessels, 
appeared to be fast hastening the total aesolation of 
Tahiti. The survivors of such as were carried off by 
these means, feeling the incipient effects of disease 
themselves, and beholding their relatives languishing 
under maladies of foreign origin, inflicted, as they sup- 
posed, by the God of the foreigners, were led to view 
the missionaries as in some degree the cause of their 
suffering ; and frequently not only rejected their mes- 
sage, but charged them with being the authors of their 
misery, by praying against them to their God. When 
the missionaries spoke to them on the subject of reli- 
gion, the deformed and diseased were sometimes brought 
out and ranged before them, as eTldences of the efficacy 
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of their prayers, and the destructive power of their 
God. The feelings of the people on this subject were 
frequently so strong, and their language so violent, that 
the missionaries have been obliged to hasten from places 
where they had intended to ^dress the people. In- 
stead of bstening with attention, the natives seemed 
only irritated by being, as they said, mocked with prom- 
ises of advantage from a God, by whom, as they ima- 
gined, so much suffering had been inflicted. Under 
Uiese circumstances, their distresses were somewhat 
relieved by the arrival of Mr. Warner, who, after the 
ordinary preparation, had been sent from England in 
the capacity of surgeon to the mission, which he joined 
on the i2th of May, 1807. The strength, however, 
which his arrival added to their establishment was par- 
tially counterbalanced by the removal of Mr. Youl, one 
of those who had arrived in the Royal Admiral, and 
who departed in the vessel that conveyed Mr. Warner 
to Tahiti. 

In the month of June, the flame of war was rekindled 
in Taiarabu, and the district of Atehuru, where the 
king^s party suddenly attacked the inhabitants; and 
aller killing upwards of one hundred, including their 
principal chiefs, covered the country with all the mur- 
der and desolation' that usually attended the march of 
the infuriated bands through the territories of those 
who were too weak to oppose their progress. Having 
driven to the mountains such as had escaped the 
slaughter in the assault, plundered their houses, and 
afterward reduced them to ashes, the king took the 
bodies of the slain on board his fleet ; and, sailing to 
Tautira, ofliered them in sacrifice to Oro. 

Towards the close of the year, the mission sustained 
a heavy loss in the death of Mr. Jeflerson. He was 
one of those missionaries that arrived in the ship Duff; 
he had borne " the heat and burden of the day," and 
finished his course on the 25th of September, 1807. 
tie was a man of intelligence and ability, possessing ex- 
traordinary devotedness and patient zeal. He had 
laboured unremittingly for ten anxious years ; filling, 
with credit to himself and advantage to the mission, 
the most important station among his brethren, by 
whom he was highly and justly respected. He main- 
tained an arduous post among the pioneers of the little 
army of Christian missionaries, who, ** unarmed with 
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bow and sword," had ventured to attack idolatry in its 
strongest holds among these distant islands ; and, 

** High on the pagan hillfl, where Satan sat 
Encamped, and o'er the subject kingdoms threw 
Perpetual night, to plant Immanuel's cross. 
The ensign of the gospel, blazing round 
Immortal truth." 

And though he fell upon the field before he heard or 
uttered the shout of victory, his end was peaceful, and 
his hopes were firm. On a visit to Matavai, in the 
early p^rt of 1821, conducted by Mr. Nott, I made a 
pil^mage to his grave. I stood beside the rustic 
hillock on which the tall grass waved in the breeze, 
and gazed upon the plain stone that marks the spot 
where his head reposes, with feelings of veneration 
for his character. I felt, also, in connexion with the 
change that has since taken place, that he had indeed 
desired to see the things that I beheld, but he had died 
without witnessing, on earth, the gladdening sight ; and 
that, in reference to his unremitted exertions, l^and my 
junior companions had entered into his labours, and 
were reaping the harvest for which he had toiled. 

Shortly after Mr. Jefierson's death, Mr. Nott, accom* 
Denied by Mr. Hayward, visited the islands of Huahine, 
Kaiatea, and Borabora ; travelled round each, preaching 
and teaching the people ; and thus, for the first time, 
published among their inhabitants the great truths of 
Christianity. Afan^r of the natives listened with atten- 
tion and apparent interest. The illness of the kinff 
terminated for a time the war which he had commenced 
against the people of Atehuru, and allowed the mission- 
aries uninterruptedly topursue their labours in Tahiti. 

Early in 1808, Mr. Elder left this island for Port 
Jackson. Peace at that period everywhere prevailed, 
but it was of short duration. The dissatisfaction of 
the farmers, inferior chiefs, and lower orders of the 
people with Pomare's conduct was daily increasing, and 
his recent massacre of the Atehuruans had greatly 
strengthened their determination to destroy his author- 
ity, and revive the ancient aristooratical form of gov* 
emment. In the month of October, the missionaries 
received a note from the kin^, informing them of ^the 
prol»bility of war, recommending them to be upon their 
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rird, and not to be deceived or taken by surprise, 
consequence of this intimation, and the increasing 
signs of approaching hostilities, they established a strict 
nightly watch, and seldom went far from their dwell- 
ing. The preparations for battle were continued on 
both sides ; every morning it was expected that hostili- 
ties would commence before the close of the day, and 
every niffht it was apprehended that an attack would be 
made before morning. In this state of distressing anx- 
iety, without any means of flying from the gathering 
storm, all the families continued till the 25th of Octo- 
ber, when a vessel from Port Jackson providentially 
anchored in the bay, and, by ensuring a safe retreat in 
the event of sudden assault, afforded no small allevia- 
tion to their minds. 

On the Sabbath-day, the 6th of November, the district 
of Matavai was thrown into great confusion, and num- 
bers of men appeared in arms. The king, who was on 
board the ship at the time, hastened on shore, and was 
only restrained from commencing an immediate attack 
by the counsel of his uncle, who ursed the necessity of 
invoking the favour of the gods before commencing 
hostilities. This afforded the people of Matavai time 
to retire, and encamp in the adjoining district with the 
people of Apaiano. Proposals of peace were sent by 
the king, but the rebels, being reinforced from districts 
to the eastward, refused to meet Pomare, or negotiate 
with him, and war appeared inevitable. 

The king, expectmg that his camp, which was at 
Matavai, would be immediately attacked, recommended 
that the wives and children of the missionaries should 
take shelter in the vessel. They embarked on the 7th, 
amid mueh confusion, but with the sincerest gratitude 
to God for the refuge so seasonably provided* The 
night passed without any attack ; several leading chiefs 
whom the rebels expected had not arrived, and the Eu- 
ropeans were thus permitted to pack up a few articles 
for their use on board. The next mornmg a letter was 
addressed to the captain, requesting him to delay his 
departure forty-eight hours, tnat they might deliberate 
on the steps necessary to be taken. On the following 
day, the missionaries Nott and Scott, as messengers of 
peace, went alone, unarmed, to the rebel camp at Apai- 
ano, and invited the leaders to an interview with Po- 
mare. The chiefs tr^a^ tl^em with eyery mark of 
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friendship, regretted that their establishment should 
soffer from the quarrel between them and the king, and 
requested them not to leave the island. The leaders of 
the rebels refused, however, to meet t^omare except in 
battle, and every hope of accommodation now vanished. 

This disastrous war is called, in the Tahitian tradi- 
tions, the Tamai rahi ia Arahuraia, The great war of 
Arahuraia. It was headed by Taute, who had long 
been the king^s prime-minister, and who was one of the 
most powerful chiefs and successful warriors on the 
islands. His name inspired terror through the ranks 
of his enemies ; and when the king heard that he had 
joined the rebels, he was so much affected that he burst 
into tears. Pomare advised the married missionaries 
to leave the island. They were unanimous in opinion 
that there was no prospect of safety or usefulness, even 
should the rebel chiefs prove their friends; and this, 
together with the consideration of the little success 
that had attended the labours of so many years, occa- 
sioned their determination to remove. Four of the un- 
married missionaries offered to remain with the king, 
that they might be upon the spot, should any favourable 
change take place ; the others, with most ^f the Euro- 
peans on the island, sailed from Tahiti on the 10th of 
November, 1808, and arrived the following day at the 
island of Huahine. Here they were hospit^ly received 
by the chiefs and people. 

The affairs of Tahiti continued in the same state 
until the 23d of December; when the king, influenced 
by Metia the prophet of Oro, attacked the rebels, who 
were not only superior in numbers, but favoured in the 
conflict by the occupation of an advantageous position. 
Notwithstanding the prophet's prediction of victory, 
Pomare was defeated, and fted with precipitation tq 
Pare ; leavins a number of muskets in the hands of his 
enemies, and several p;rincii)al warriors among the 
slain. Convinced, that though the chiefs of the victo^ 
rious army mi^ht be friendly to them, yet that they 
could not restrain their followers, who, in time of war, 
tlirew off all subordination; and eiq[>ecting that the 
victors, after this success, would 'instantly attack their 
dwelling, and that their lives were no longer secure, 
the missionaries remaining at Tahiti fled to Eimeo, 
where they were shortly after joined by the king. 
SoiQQ mojaths afterwaidi three of them were compeUi^ 
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to foDow their companions to Huahine. During their 
residence here, some had made the tour of the island, 
and endeavoured, with but little prospect of success, to 
instruct the inhabitants. 

The melancholy aspect of affairs, their expulsion 
Arom Tahiti, the total destruction of the settlement, and 
the little probability of a restoration of peace, induced 
them to determine on removing by the first opportunity 
to Port Jackson. This occurred in the course of the 
year ; and on the 36th of October, 1809, they all sailed 
from the islands, excepting Mr. Hay ward, who remained 
in Huahine, and Mr. Nott, who still resided in Eimoo 
with the king. 

After the victory of the 23d of December, 1808, the 
rebels plundered the district of Matavai and Pare, and, 
devoting to destruction every house and plantation, re- 
duced the whole country to a state of the wildest deso- 
lation and ruin. The mission houses were ransacked 
and burnt, and whatever the insurgents were unable to 
carry away was destroyed. Every implement of iron 
was converted into a weapon of war. The most valu- 
able books were either committed to the flames, or dis* 
tributed among the warriors for the purpose of making 
cartridge papers, and the printing types were melted 
into musket balls. 

During such seasons, it was not merely apprehension, 
but actual danger, to which all the Europeans were 
exposed. On one occasion, Mr. Nott, returning from 
a visit to the kinff, was resting in a native house, when 
a party of the rebels approached the spot ; his native 
companion, one of Pomare's warriors, observing them, 
touched him on the shoulder, and urged him to fly to 
the canoe lying on the beach : he and his fellow trav- 
eller had scarcely pushed off* from the -shore, when the 
men came up, and finding they had escaped, invited 
them to land, t)r requested the native to allow the for- 
eigner to walk. Mr. Nott*s companion assured him, 
however, that if he landed, his life would certainljr be 
taken, merely because he was a friend to the king. 
The natives followed the canoe for some miles, but Mr. 
Nott was mercifully preserved, ftnd reached Matavai in 
safety, indebted, under God, to the vigilance and prompt- 
itude of his Tahitian friend for his life.' Before this 
time, a musket ball, aimed at a native who had taken 
shelter in his house, was fired through the window of 
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the room in which he was sitting; and daring anothei* 
war, the spear of one of the king^s enemies was akeady 
poised, and would in all probabiutj have inflicted a fatal 
wound in his body, had not the mterference of one of 
Mr. Nott's friends, at the moment, saved him from the 
deadly thrust. 

It is not easy to form an accurate idea of the disti ess 
of the last missionaries who reluctantly left Tahiti, 
when they beheld their gardens demolished, their houses 

glundered and burnt, their pupils engaged in all the bar* 
arity of a savage war ; and thl»people, among whom 
they had hoped to introduce order, and peace, and hap- 
piness, doomed to the complicated miseries extending 
anarchy, idolatry, and the varied horrors of cruelty aim 
vice. The enterprise in which they had embarked 
had at its commencement united in bonds of disinter- 
ested philanthropy parties before but seldom associated \ 
and had, by a vigorous and combined movement, in force 
and magnitude surpassing any thing that had beenhitherto 
attempted by British Christians, introduced a new era 
in the missionary efforts of modem times. It had ex- 
cited among all classes the liveliest interest, called 
forth splendid efforts of sacred eloquence, and noble 
deeds of Christian benevolence ; but, painful and deeply 
humiliating as it was, it now appeared to those devoted 
servants of God who had, amid protracted and severe 
privations, maintained their ground till hfe was no longer 
secure — after having engaged the prayers of the people 
of God, and waited in vain for the results of patient 
and self-denying toil, during twelve eventful years^— 
that the scene of their labour must be abandoned. . 

Their enemies at home became bold in denouncioff 
the enterprise as the wild project of ei^rdvagance ana 
folly, and stamping upon its projectors and conductors 
the impress of the blindest fanaticism. Even those 
who, though they had not condemned the scheme as 
Utopian and visionary, had withheld their sanction and 
their aid, now pointed to the deserted fieki as a demon- 
stration of the soundness of their judgment, and an ex- 
planation of their conduct There were others also, 
who, whatever might be their opinion of the measure 
itself, and however they might approve or disapprove 
of the choice of those with whom it originated, in the 
selection of the most distant, isolatiMl, and, as it regarded 
the moral character of the inhabitants, the most on- 
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promising parts of the world, for the first field of their 
labours, considered its projectors as influenced in a great 
degree by self-confidence, and a desire of aggrandize- 
ment or applause. It has sometimes been unwarrant- 
ably insinuated, that the founders of the Missionary 
Society expected to convert the heathen to Christianity 
by their own energy ; and the allegation has been oc- 
casionally repeated since those days, — perhaps, in some 
instances, to increase the impression produced by the 
accounts of the recent changes which have taken place 
in those islands, contrasting the former and latter re- 
sults of missionary labours, and representing them as 
demonstrations of the impotency of man, and the p)Ower 
of the Most High. The lively feeling that attended the 
establishment of the Missionary ISociety, the liberality 
of the principles recognised as its basis, and the com- 
bination of diffierent (^lies in its support, were at that 
time adapted to excite in minds of a cautious and delib- 
erative habit, and fearful of innovation, the apprehension 
that it had originated in a desire, on the part of its 
projectors, to signalize themselves, and secure a name 
and influence in the Christian world, to which they 
were not otherwise entiUed. Individuals, whose mindis 
were deeply imbued with the subject, who had identi- 
fied themselves with its progress and its results, and 
had embarked not only their influence, but much of 
fheir property, in the undertaking, might, and probably 
did, under the ardour of their feehngs, indulge on some 
occasions in a splendour of imagery, and a richness of 
description, that exceeded the sofaier realities of fact : 
but they never imagined that they could subvert an^ 
■ystem of idolatry by their own agency^ or that their 
efforts would be in any degree effectual for the conver- 
sion of the people, but as they were attended by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. There- might be, and per- 
haps was, a more confident hope of the speedy accom- 
plishment of the object than now prevails ; but the ap- 
peals and addresses delivered at that period manifest 
a deep conviction of hnman insufllciency, and breathe 
a spirit of entire dependence upon the blessing of God. 
But although Talutiwas, by the departure of the mis- 
sionaries, surrendered, for a season, as a prdy to the 
i^iler, and subjected to the rule of ignorance, barba- 
nsm, and idolatry, it was not abandoned by Him, in 
obedience to whose comqdsnd to "go and teach all 
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nations,** the mission had been undertaken. He bad stiU 
" thoughts of mercy" towards its inhabitants, and waa« 
by this distressingr event, teaching those who had under* 
taken the work — and instructing his church in regard to 
all their future efforts to extend his gospel— that single- 
ness of aim, purity of motive, and patient diligence in 
labour were of themselves insuflScient for the work ; 
that it was by His Spirit that the heathen were to be 
converted ; and without His blessing Paul might plant, 
and ApoUos might water, in vain. 
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Condnet of the rebeto— Piacooranirif imprmloni under wMch the mi 
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tiam—Demoiiairation of the impotency of their idols — Propoasl to erect ■ 
|daoe of worship— Kxtraeta ftom bis correspoudence— Influence of hie steady 
adherence to Chriatianity— Ridicule and perseciuion to which he ma 
expoaed— Viaii of miaaioaariea to Tahiti— Valley of Hautaua—Oiin tad 
Tuahine. 

The rebels were no sooner masters of the island, than 
they resolved to pursue the most efficacious methods 
of establishing and perpetuating their power : arms and 
ammunition they regarded as the best means of accom- 
plishing this ; and in order to secure these, as well as 
extend their conquests, they determined to murder the 
captain and officers, and to seize the first vessel that 
should arrive. The missionaries, aware of this, wrote 
a letter of precaution, which they gave to a native to 
hand to the master of the first ship that miffht touch 
there. The Venus schooner, however, arrived, and was 
seized by the people before the native could deliver his 
letter : the master and seamen were not murdered, but 
kept prisoners, to be offered in sacrifice to Oro. The 
Hioemia, Captain Campbell, also arrived shortly after- 
ward ; but Captain Campbell, receiving the letter, was 
warned of his danger, and not only secured his own 
vessel, but succeed^ in rescuing the schooner and bet 
crew. 

In the year 1809, Mr. Nott alone remained with flie 



king and Uis pcnnle in the ialaad of Eimeo ; the other 
miaaioiuiriea, with the exception of Mr. Haywardi ^^ 
mored from Huahine to Port Jackson. Altnough th« 
(ospel had been faithfully and constantly preached for 
some yean in Tahiti, occasionally in most of the other 
islands, and many of the people had imbibed a tolerably 
clear speculative knowledge of the leading doctrines 
tinght in the sacred volume, yet there was no individ- 
ual on whom they could look as having been Itenefited 
by tlieir instructions — no one whose mind was savingly 
mliKhtened, or whose heart had experienced any moal 
change. Discouraging' as those circumstance! were, 
the missionaries would not have abandoned their ata- 
tion, but for the destruction with which the civil ftar 
and the defeat of the king seriously threiitened them; 
and, in addition to. this darkeqed aspect of BfTairs, as it 
regarded the success of their enteiprise, the state of 
feelin?, bordering on hopeless despair, under which 
they departed from the islands, greatly augmented their 
(Ustresa. On their arrival in New South Wales, they 
were received with kindness by their friends; and afeel- 
ing of compaSNon at their diHastera, and sympatW in 
Hieir distress, was mantfested by the governor, the Rev. 
8. Marsden the principtl chaplain, awl other friends of 
the missioQ. 

- While in Port.Jackson they received affectionate and 
encouragioK letters (rota the nociety and their friends 
in Ungland, and- com mnai cations of a most touching, 
yet confident kind, from the king, who invited their 
jetuin. 
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IS their, abaenci^, Pomare hod remained excluded 
nis hereditary dominions, and In exile on the 
.idand of Eimeo. .Whelliec the raelaiicholy reverses he 
had exptirieaced. and the depression of spfrita conae- 
' )ji the diaaoiution of his government and the 
f/;a( )\xs family, led him to doubt the .truth of 
RB of idol-wur^hip to which he had been de- 
BC^on whieh he had invariably relied for succeaa 
_ i jwi>Br[irim- — or whether the leisure it afforded 
fiHvcoc^emplation and inquiry, under the influence of 
Utese feelings, inclined hnii lo fefliiet more seriously 
on the tnilb of thosu diH^iiiTntioiiA he trad often heard 
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irespectinfT the true Grod, and to consider Ui present con* 
dition as the chastening of that Being whom he had re« 
fosed to acknowledge — ^it is impossible to determine; 
but these disastrous events had evidently subdued his 
spirit and softened his heart. 

When the missionaries who returned from Port Jack* 
son landed in Eimeo, the king received them with the 
Warmest demonstrations of joy. Mr. and Mrs. Bick- 
nell, the first who arrived, resided some time in the same 
house with him. He spent much of his time in reading 
and writing, in conversation, and in earnest inquiry about 
God, and the way of acc^ftance with Him, through Jesus 
Christ, — and sometimes spoke in terms astonishing 
even to the missionaries themselves. One or two other 
natives appeared also favourably impressed in regard to 
the religion ot the Bible. Under these auspicious ap- 
pearances, although prevented by the unsettled state 
of Tahiti from resuming their station in Matavai, the 
missionaries were enabled to commence their labours 
in the island of Eimeo. They also indulged a hope of 
establishing a mission in Raiatea, one of the Leeward 
or Society Islands, when a series of domestic trials frus- 
trated their plans of extended usefulness, and confined 
them for several years to this island. 

On the 28th of July, 1812, Mrs. Henry finished her 
earthly career. She had accompanied her husbsmd 
from her native country in the ship Duff, with the first 
missionaries who landed in Tahiti. In all the trials of 
the mission she had sustained her part ; and, with on- 
wavering devotedness to its interests, had endeavoured 
to perform with efficiency and cheerfulness the duties 
of her station, until her life fell a sacrifice to the priva- 
tions and toils of her eventful and perilous career. II 
was, however, a sacrifice cheerfully ofiered on her pari. 
Her memory was greatly esteemed by those who had 
borne with her the burden of the day, and survived her 
in the field. In a letter to the directors of the London 
Missionary Society, under the date of June 24, 1813, ths 
Rev. S. Marsden thus wrote of Mrs. Henry : " No womaa, 
in my opinion, could be more sincere, and more devoted 
to the work, than she was. Her natural disposition 
was amiable, her piety unaffected, and her love for the 
poor heathens unfeigned. I trust she is now resliiig 
from her labours in Abraham's bosom ; and that some 
poor heathens among whom she had Uved have gOM 
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before, and tlAt some will follow after, to glory." This 
afflictive bereavement was followed by another equadly 
painfol, namely, the death of Mrs. Davies, — which took 
place on the 4th of the following September. Her dis- 
consolate partner had scarcely received the sympathies 
of his companions in exile and labour, when the newly- 
closed grave of the mother was opened again to receive 
the remains of an infant daughter, who survived its 

Earent but three short weeks. In one week more, Mrs. 
[ayward terminated in death her sufferings, and was 
buned by the side of her departed sisters. Hence the 
letters which conveyed to Enjj^and the animating tidings 
of the first dawning of a bnffhler da^ on Tahiti con- 
veyed also the sad recital of these mroads of death ; 
and well might the missionaries on that occasion " sing 
of mercy and of judgment.'' 

"When death enters a family, and removes a wife and 
a mother from the domestic circle, though every alle- 
viation which society, friendship, and religion can im- 
part are available, there is a chasm left, and a wound 
inflicted on the survivors, which must be felt in order 
to be understood : when death repeatedly enters in this 
way a family connexion, the distress is proportionably 
augmented ; but it is impossible to form an adequate 
idea of the desolateness of the mission family (for such 
it might be called) at this time, and the cheerless soh- 
tude of those thus bereft of the partners of their days, 
and the mothers of their children. They were left to 
sustain alone the toils, sorrows, and privations of their 
remote and isolated station, and to pursue in solitary 
pilgrimage the arduous and rugged track in which the 
providence of God had called them to walk, far from the 
sympathy of the kindred and friends of the departed. 
They were equally remote from all the kind attentions 
of tenderest friendship, the rich consolations of Chris- 
tian intercourse, and the public ordinances of that re- 
ligion which is alone adapted to impart effectual con- 
Isolation. Cut off also from the endearments of home, 
the pleasures of society in civilized life, the satisfaction 
derived from books, and the reciprocal interchange of 
aU the offices of friendship, the only earthly solace a 
missionary enjoys among an uncivilized people, except 
what he derives from his work, is found in the social 
endearments of the domestic circle. However remote 
from the land of his nativity may be its locality, how- 
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ttibt humble its structure, however rude its appendages, 
or limited its sources of comfort, compared with what 
in other parts may be enjoyed, — around his rustic 
hearth, and in the bosom of his family, he finds the 
scene of his richest earthly felicity. In any situation, 
bereavements such as those which befell the little band 
at Eimeo at this time would have been distressing : to 
the missionaries they were peculiarly so. The chan- 
nels of comfort were dried up, and though they had free 
access to the Fountain of all blessedness and consola^ 
tion, and were enabled to say, **He hath done all things 
well," yet their trial most have been peculiarly poign- 
ant and oppressive. It is remarkable, that at a period 
of such unparalleled domestic distress, the most en- 
couraging appearances of the Divine favour towards the 
nation around them should have been afforded ; and it 
is probable that the very cheering prospects under which 
they were at this time called upon to pursue their mis- 
sionary engagements greatly alleviated their sorrow. 

They had established public worship, Mr. Davies had 
opened a school, an increased and pleasing attention 
had been manifested by several to the instructions com-' 
municated ; and only ten days before the death of Mrs. 
Henry, Pomare, the king of Tahiti, publicly professed 
his belief in Jehovah the true God, and his determina- 
tion to serve him. He also requested to be baptized, 
and to become one of the disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, assuring the missionaries that his resolution to 
give himself up to God was the result of long and in- 
creasing conviction of the truth and superiority of the 
religion of the Bible, expressing at the same time his 
desire to be more fully instructed in the matters to 
which it referred. 

Pomare had for some time past shown his contempt 
for the idols of his ancestors, and his desire to be taught 
a more excellent way, that he might obtain the favour 
of the true God. The natives had watched the change 
in his mind with the most fearful apprehension, as to its 
results upon the minds of his subjects. They were 
powerfully affected on one occasion when a present was 
Drought him of a turtle, which had always been held 
sacred, and dressed with sacred fire within the precincts 
of the temple, part of it being invariably offered to the 
idol. The attendants were proceeding with the turtle 
to the marae, when Pomare called them back, and t<dd 
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them to prepare an oren to bake it in his o#n kitchen^ 
and serve it up, witboot offering it to the idoL The 
people around were astonished, uhd coidd hardly believe 
the lun^ was in a state of sanity, or was really in ear- 
nest The king repeated his direction; a fire was 
made, the turtle baked, and served up at the next repast. 
The people of the king^s household stood in mute ex- 
pectation of some fearful visitation of the sod^s anger, 
as soon as he should touch a morsel of the fish ; by which 
he had, in this instance, committed, as they imagined, 
an act of daring impiety. The king cut up the turtle, 
and began to eat it, inviting some that sat at meat with 
him to do the same ; but no one could be induced to 
touch it, as they expected every moment to see him 
either expire or writhe in strong convulsions. The 
king endeavoured to convince his companions that their 
idea of the power of the gods was altogether imaginary, 
and that they had been the subjects of complete de- 
lusion ; but the people could not believe him : and al- 
though the meal was finished without any evil result, 
they carried away the dishes with many expressions 
of astonishment, confidently expecting some judgment 
would overtake him before the morrow, for they could 
not believe that an act of sacrilege such as he had been 
guilty of could be committed with impunity. 

The conduct and conversation of Pomare in reference 
to the gods, on this and similar occasions, must neces- 
sarilv have weakened the influence of idolatry on the 
minds of those by whom he was attended ; and if it pro- 
duced no immediate and salutary effect on them, it 
doubtless confirmed his own belief in the vanity of idols, 
and the foUy of indulging either hope or fear respecting 
them. A number of the principal chiefs of the Leeward 
Islands, as well as the adherents to his cause, and the 
friends of his fcunily in Tahiti, constantly resided with 
the king, after his expulsion from the island of his an- 
cestors, and accompanied him on his return to resume 
his former government. He spared no efforts favour- 
ably to impress them in regard to Christianity ; but to no 
purpose for a long time. When he offered himself for 
baptism, he stated that he had endeavoured to persuade 
Tunatoa, his father-in-law, and Tapoa, the king and 
principal chief of Raiatea, to renounce idolatry, and be- 
eome the disciples of Jesus Christ ; but they had assured 
kifli, whatever he might do, they would adhere to Oro« 
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Others expretsed the same determination ; and Pomare 
came forward akme, requestiof baptism, and desiring 
to hear and obey the Word of God, as he said " he de- 
sired to be happy aftes death, and to be saved at the day 
of judgment.'^ He did not conlfine his efforts to private 
conversation, but in public council urged upon Tamatoa 
and Mahine, the chiefs of Raiatea and Huahine, the adop- 
tion of the Chhstian religion ; hereby publicly evincing his 
own determination to adhere to the choice he had made. 
The missionaries had every reason to believe thai 
the king was sincere in his desires to become a Chris- 
tian ; but as they then deemed only those who were 
true converts to Christianity proper subjects for the 
rite of baptism, and feared that hid mind might not be 
sufficiently informed on the nature and design of that 
ordinance, and that he was rather an earnest inquirer 
after divine truth than an actual possessor of its moral 
principle and spiritual influence, they proposed to him 
to defer his baptism until he had received more ami^ 
instruction. They were also desirous to receive addi- 
tional evidence of his sincerity, and of the uprightness 
and the purity of his conduct during a longer period 
than they had yet observed it. The king acquiesced 
in their proposal, and requested their instructions. 

At the same time that the king thus publicly desired 
to profess Christianity, he proposed to erect a largo 
ana substantial building for the worship of the true 
God. His own affairs remained unsettled and discour- 
aging ; he was still in exile ; and rumours of war not 
only prevailed in Tahiti, but invasion threatened Eimeo. 
This island the missionaries considered only as a tem- 
porary residence, till they should be able to resume 
their labours in Tahiti, or establish a mission in the 
Leeward Islands, and therefore recommended him to 
defer it. But he replied, '* No, let us not mind these 
things ; let it be built." 

Shortly after this important event, which may justly 
be considered as the dawning of that day, and the fint 
ray of that light, which has since shed such lustre, and 
beamed with such power^ upon these isles of the sea* 
two chiefs arrived from Tahiti, inviting Pomare to 
return and resume his government, promising an ami- 
cable adjustment of their differences. The interests of 
his kingdom appeared to require his concurrence with 
their proposal, and on the 13th of August, in leaf 
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than a mouth after the pleasing event referred to, ha 
safled with them from JSimeo, followed by the chiefs 
and people from the Leeward Islands, and roost of the 
inhabitants of Papetoai and its vicinity. His depart- 
ure in this critical state of mind was much to be 
regretted, as it deprived him of the instructions of his 
teachers, and exposed him to many temptations and 
much persecution. 

Pomare in infancy had been rocked in the cradle of 
paganism, and trained under its influence through sub- 
sequent life. His father Pomare, and his mother Idia, 
were probably more infatuated with idolatry, and more 
unifonnly attached to the idols and every institution 
connected with their worship, than even the priests, or 
perhaps any other individuals in the islands. He had 
been earl^ initiated in all the mysteries of falsehood and 
abomination connected with the system, and had en- 
gaged with avidity in the bloody and murderous rites 
of idol-worship. In addition to this, he had been 
nurtured amid the debasing and polluting immorality 
■for which his country, ever since its discovery, had 
been distinguished; and although his ideas of the 
moral perfections of the true Grod might be but indis- 
tinct, and his views of the purity required by the gos- 
pel but partial, yet it might naturally be expected that 
the convictions of guilt in such an individual, when first 
awakened to a sense of the nature and consequence 
of sin, would be deep and severe. That this was ac- 
tually the case appears from several letters which he 
wrote to the missionaries soon after his arrival in 
Tediiti, as well as from the conversation they had- with 
him on the subject. 

In a letter dated Tahiti, September 35, 1813, he thus 
expresses himself: '' May the anger of Jehovah be 
appeased towards me, who am a .wicked man, guilty 
of accumulated crimes,— of regardlessness and igno- 
rance of the true God, and of an obstinate perseve- 
rance in wickedness! May Jehovah also paidon my 
foolishness, unbelief, and rejection of the truth ! May 
Jehovah give me his good spirit to sanctify my heart, 
that I may love what is good, and that I may be en- 
abled to put away all my evil customs, and become one 
of his people, and be saved through Jesus Christ, our 
only Saviour ! I am a wicked man, and my sins are 
great and accumulated. But O that we may all b^ 
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Bared, through Jesus Christ.'* Referring to his iUness 
about this time, he said, " My ^ttffliction is great ; but 
if I can only obtain God's favour before I <Se I shall 
count myself well. Bat oh! should I die with my 
sins unpardoned, it will be ill indeed with me. O ! may 
my sins be pardoned, and my soul saved, through Jesus 
Christ! May Jehovah regard me before I die, and 
then I shall rejoice, because I have obtained favour of 
Jehovah." 

In another letter, written about a fortnight after- 
ward, he observes, " I continue to pray to God with- 
out ceasing. Regardless of other things, I am coo* 
cemed only that my soul maybe saved by Jesus Christ ! 
It is my earnest desire that I may become one of 
Jehovah's people, and that God may turn away his 
anger from me, which I deserve for my wickedness, 
my ignorance of him, and my accumulated crimes !** 
In February, 1813, he wrote to the following effect : — 
" The Almighty can (or will) make me good. I ven- 
ture with my guilt (or evil deeds) to Jesus Christ, 
though I am not equalled in wickedness, not equalled 
in guilt, not equadled in obstinate disobedience, and 
rejection of the truth, hoping that this very wicked man 
may be saved by Jehovah Jesus Christ." 

Such was the interesting state of Pomare's mind at 
the close of the year 1813, and the commencement of 
1813. At the same time that this event shed such light 
upon the prospects of the missionaries, other circum- 
stances concurred to confirm them in the conviction 
that God was about to favour in a signal manner their 
enterprise, to follow their labours with his blessing, 
and with still greater success. Of one or two other 
natives they had every reason to hope most favourably, 
while one, who died about this time, left a pleasing 
testimony behind of repentance and relianco on the 
pardoning mercy of God. 

The king's visit to Tahiti did not succeed so well aS 
the messengers had promised, or his friends had anti- 
cipatied : rumours of war prevailed in the western and 
southern parts of the' island, and many of the chiefs 
sent professions of subjection, but the continuance of 
such acknowledgment was uncertain. Some of his 
ablest allies, especially Tapoa the chief of Raiates^ 
were removed by death and the others prepared to 
return to their own islands. Early in the following 
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vear, the district of Matavai was surrendered to Pomare^ 
bat he was justly doubtful of the sincerity of the sur- 
render. Amid all these unfavourable circumstances^ 
he continued bold and imcompromising in his renun- 
ciation of the idols, and every rite of idolatry ; ob- 
serving^ the Sabbath, and on every suitable occasion 
exhibiting^ the truth and excellence of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Although this honourable conduct pro- 
duced a surprising effect upon the minds of many of 
the inhabitants of Tahiti and Eimeo, who considered 
the king better acquainted both with the religion of the 
natives and that of the foreigners than any other person 
in the islands ; it procured him many enemies, and ex- 
posed him to no ordinary degree of ridicule and per- 
secution, or contempt, not only from his idolatrous 
rivals, but from his allies, and the members of his house- 
hold and family. These attributed all his reverses to 
the respect he had shown the missionaries, and the 
inclination he had indulged towards their God ; and 
declared that he need not expect his affairs to be 
relaieved, since he had forsaken the gods of his ances- 
tors, and insulted those to whom his family was in- 
debted for the elevated distinction to which it had been 
raised in Tahiti and the neighbouring islands. Pomare, 
however, was uninfluenced by any of these represent- 
ations, and, notwithstanding the embarrassed state of 
his affairs, and the uncertamty of the result to which 
the present agitation, and the approaching national 
assembly of chiefs and people, might lead, and though 
his friends added insult and reproach to his misfortunes, 
he remained steadfast. 

The communications between Tahiti and Eimeo were 
now frequent, and the repeated accounts of Pomare's 
persevering and laudable endeavours to enlighten the 
minds of his subjects were not the only cheering tidings 
they received. Mr. Bicknell went, over in a vessel 
bound to the Pearl Islands, and in a few days returned 
with the pleasing report that a spirit of inquiry had 
been awakened among some of the inhabitants of that 
island, and that two of those they had formerly in- 
structed had occasionally met to pray to God. In order 
to ascertain the nature and extent of the desire which 
bad been excited, and to confer with the individuals 
under its influe<^e, Messrs. Scott and Hayward, having 
been deputed by their companioBs to visit Tahiti, ^^dlea 
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over from Eimeo on the 15ih June, 1813. Althouflh 
the king was residing in Matavai, they landed in the 
district of Pare, and proceeding to the valley of Han- 
taua, they learned that the report was correct^ and that 
in the neighbourhood there were some who had re- 
nounced idolatry, and professed to beUeve in JehoTah, 
the true God. 

On the following morning, according to the vsbal 
practice when travelling among the people, they retired 
to the bushes near their lodgings for meditation and 
secret prayer. The houses of the natives, however 
large they might be, never contained more than one 
room, and were generally so crowded with people that 
retirement was altogether unattainable. While seek- 
ing this about the dawn of the day on the morning aflter 
their arrival, Mr. Scott heard a voice at no great dis- 
tance from his retreat. It was not a few detached 
sentences that were spoken, but a continued address ; 
not in the lively tone of conversation, but solemn as 
devotion, or pathetic as the voice of lamentation and 
supplication. 

A variety of feelings led him to approach the spot 
whence these sounds proceeded, in order to hear more 
distinctly. O, what hallowed music must have broken 
on his listening ear, and what rapture must have thrilled 
his soul, when he distinctly recognised the voice of 
prayer, and heard a native, in the accents of his mother- 
tongue, with an ardour that proved his sincerity, ad- 
dressing petitions and thanksgivings to the throne of 
mercy. It was the first time he knew that a native on 
Tahiti had prayed to any but his idols ; it was the first 
native voice in praise and prayer that he had ever 
heard, and he listened almost entranced with the ap- 
propriate and glowing language of devotion then em- 
ployed, until his feelings could be restrained no longer. 
Tears of joy started from his gladdened eye, and 
rolled in swift succession down lus cheeks, while he 
could scarcely forbear rushing to the spot, and dasp- 
ing in his arms the unconscious author of his ecstasy. 
He stood transfixed as it were to the earth till the native 
retired, when he bowed his knees, and, screened from 
human observation by the verdant shrubs, ofiered up,, 
under the canopy of heaven, his grateful adoration to 
the Most High, under all the melting of soul and th0 

D 3 
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J excitement of spirit which the unprecedented,, unex- 
pected, though long-desired events of the morning had 
inspired. When the missionaries met at the house in 
which they had lodged, the good tidings were commu- 
nicated, the individual was sought out, and they were 
cheered with the simple yet affecting account he gave 
of what God had done for his own soul, and of the 
serious impressions then operating on the minds of 
several of his countrymen. 

His name was then Otto, though it is now Petero ; 
he had formerly been an inmate of the mission family 
at Matavai, and had received instructions there. He 
had occasionally been with the king since his return 
to Tahiti, and some remarks from Pomare had awa- 
kened convictions of sin in his conscience. Anxious to 
obtain direction and relief, yet having no one to whom 
he could unburden his mind with hopes of suitable 
guidance, he applied to Tuahine, who had for a long 
time lived with the missionaries ; hence Oito inferred 
he would be able to direct him aright. Tuahine has 
since rendered the most important services to the mis- 
sion by aiding Mr. Nott in the translations. When 
the Gospel by John and the Acts of the Apostles were 
fiQished, and Mr. Nott left Huahine in July, 1819, he 
removed to Raiatea, his native island, where he has 
since been not only a useful member of society and 
bh ornament to the religion he professes, but an officer 
in the Christian church in Raiatea.' 

Tuahine*s mind on the subject of the Christian reli- 

S'ion was at this period in a state resembling that of 
ito's. Their conversation deepened their impress 
sions ; they frequently met afterward for this purpose, 
and often retired to the privacy of the sequestered val- 
leys or verdant shrubberies adjacent to their dwell- 
ings, for conversation and prayer. The singularity of 
their conduct, together with the report of the change 
in the sentiments of the king soon attracted observa- 
tion : many derided them, but several young men and 
boys attached themselves to Oito and Tuahine, and this 
little band, without any missionary to teach them, or 
even before any one was acquainted with the circum- 
stance, agreed to refrain from worshipping the idols — 
from the evil practices of their country— -to observe 
the Sabbath-<lay, and to worship Jehovah alone. They 
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had established among themselvee a meeting for prayer* 
which they held on the Sabbath, and often assembled 
at other times for social worship. 

This intelligence was like life from the dead to the 
missionaries; they thanked God, and took courage; 
but, before commencing their journey round Tahiti, 
they wrote to their brethren in Eimeo an account of 
what they had seen and heard : declaring all that they 
had heard was true, that God had " also granted to the 
gentiles repentance unto life,** that some had cast away 
their idols, and were stretching out their hands in prayer 
to God, &c. The effect of their letter was scarcely 
less on the minds of the missionaries in Eimeo than the 
recital had been to themselves in Tahiti. They were 
deeply affected, even unto tears. I have often heard 
Mr. Nott speak, with evident indications of strong feel- 
ing, of the emotions with which this letter was read. 
And when we consider the long and cheerless years 
which he and some of his associates had spent in fruit- 
less, hopeless toil on that Unpromising field, the reason- 
able prospect of an ultimate harvest, which these facts 
certainly warranted, was adapted to produce unusual 
and exalted joys, — emphatically a missionary's own,— 
joys " that a stranger mtermeddleth not with." 

Messrs. Scott and Hayward made the tour of Tahiti, 
preaching to the people whenever they could collect a 
congregation, and then returned to Eimeo with Tuahine, 
Oito, amd their companions, — who accompanied them, 
in onler to attend the school, and receive more ample 
instruction in those things respecting which, though 
formerly so indifferent, they were now most anxious to 
be informed. 

Tuahine was bom in the island of Raiatea, but had 
been some time residing in the inland parts of the dis- 
trict of Pare. Oito was an inhabitant, if not a natiye* 
of Hautaua, and in this lovely, verdant, and sequestered 
valley the first native meeting for prayer was neld, and 
the first associated vows were paid to Heaven. 

I was personally acquainted with Oito while he resided 
in Eimeo, and have often passed along the mouth or 
opening of this valley, but re|^et that 1 never had aa 
opportunity of traversing its interior, and visiting the 
abode of Oito, or the sites of the rural oratories of ^ 
fiist Christians in Tahiti. Hautaua valley is an inteiert* 
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in^ spot, not only on accoont of the erents connected 
with the early history of Christianity, which transpired 
within its borders, but also from the peculiarity of its 
■cenery. 



CHAPTER V. 

Fhvt rpcord ofthe names oTthe proAsasors of Christianity— T^aroarirs rejection 
ofidolatrouK ceremonieH — l)«ienninaiion of Patii, the prieHt of Papetoai — 
Idotn publicly burnt at Uaeva, in Eiinei>— >Increase of the scholars— Con- 
tempt and persecution on account or rhe pmression of Cbristianjty Banefiil 
influence of idolatry on nocial intercourse — Humiliating circumstances to 
which its institutes reduced the female sex- llappy change in domestic 
■oeieiy attending the introductiunof Christianity— Persecution of the Chris- 
tian*— Worshippers of the true CKxl sought as victims for sacrifice to the 
pagan idols— Notice of Aberatema— Martyrdom in Taliiti. 

Soon after the return of Messrs. Scott and Hay ward 
from Tahiti, indications of the same convictions and 
inquiry were occasionally manifested in Eimeo; and 
on the 25th of July, 1813, which was the Sabbath, the 
first place fbr public worship erected in the island of 
Eirheo was opened. It was also the first building in 
the islands ever used by the natives for this sacred pur- 
pose. The exercises of the day were highly interest- 
ing both to the missionaries and their flttle band of 
foUowers. At the cloee of the evening service Mr. 
Davies gave notice, according to previous arrange- 
Bients, that on the following morning a public meeting 
would be held ; when all who had sincerely renounced 
their false gods, who had desired also to relinquish 
their evil customs, to receive Jehovah for their Grod, and 
to be instructed in hia .Word, were invited to attend. 
Forty natives came at the time appointed ; the design 
of the meeting was explained by Mr. Nott. It was to 
urge those who were decided, and wished to become 
sincere disciples of Jesus Christ, to make their desires 
known — that the missionaries might pay them special 
attention, and give them suitable instructions: they 
listened attentively, and many appeared deeply afiected. 
They were afterward individually interrogated as to 
their desires in reference to these important matters : 
during this inquiry thirty-one declared that they had 
lenounced the idols, theur worship, and every practice 
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connected with idolatry; wishing to abandon ereiy 
thing contrary to the Word of God. These thirty-one 
requested to have their names written down, as those 
who desired to worship God, and to become disciples 
of Christ. Others said they intended to cast away their 
idols, but did not wish to have their names written 
down at that time. All who felt inclined to come 
were invited, but none were urged. The names of 
these thirty-one were written down: and among the 
first of them, Oito and Tuahine's were to be seen. In 
writing down the names of those who thus pubhcly 
professed Christianity, the missionaries were influenced 
by a desire, not only to instruct them more fully, but 
to become personally acquainted with them, and to 
exercise over them a guardian care, which they could 
not do without knowing their names, places of abode, 
&c. To their number eleven more were soon added ; 
and with these they afterward held frequent meetings, 
for the purpose of informing their minds, and encoura- 

g'ne them to faithfulness in their attachment to the 
edeemer. Among the last number was Taaroarii, the 
young chief of Huahine and Sir Charles Sanders's 
Island ; and Matapuupuu, a principal Areoi, and chief 
priest of Huahine, who had long been one of the main 
pillars of idolatry in the island to which he belonged. 

On the 88th of My, 1813, a number of Areois visited 
Taaroarii*^ encampment at Teataebua, five miles from 
Papetoai, the missionaiy settlement: prepared an 
entertainment, invited him to attend, and, before it 
commenced, were about to perform some heathen rites 
connected with the food they were to eat, and to de- 
liver an oration, in which his rank, descent, and con- 
nexion with the gods by origin and family, and his 
future place among them, were to have been detailed. 
This Taaroarii strictly prohibited ; declaring that he 
intended no longer to acknowledge the gods of Tahiti, 
which were no gods ; that no more ceremonies should 
be performed on his account, as he purpos^ to worship 
Jehovah. He was anxious to know more respecting 
God, and wished them also to hear about Him ; and 
therefore sent a message to Mr. Nott, requesting him 
to come down, and preach to the people at his place 
of abode. 

Mr. Nott gladly comidied with his request, and« 
secompamed liy Mr. Hajrward, repaired a few days 
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mfterward to his encampment. When they arrived at 
l^ataebua, Puru, the king of Huahine, and the chief of 
Eimeo, received them cordially ; said his son Taaroarii 
wished to be instructed in the Word of God, to learn 
about Jehovah and Jesus Christ, of whom he had so 
frequently heard Pomare speak. The chief added that, 
although he had no desire after these things himself, he 
did not wish to oppose his son, or prevent his hearing 
whatever Mr. Nott might have to communicate. The 
hand of the Almighty was strikingly exhibited, in the 
door thus effectually opened for the preaching of the 
gospel. Puru and his adherents had not been much 
with the missionaries. The people of Huahine and 
their chief were certainly among the most superstitious 
and idolatrous tribes of the Pacific. Pomare, and not 
the missionary, had on this occasion been employed as 
the agent, under God, in influencing the mind of the 
young chief, who was likely to become the king of 
Huahine and Eimeo, and in a way which at once 
demonstrated that it was the purpose of God that he 
should be made acquainted with divine truth. Hence 
he was induced to prohibit an acknowledgment to the 
gods of his ancestors, and to invite the teachers of 
Christianity to his camp, to speak unto him and his ad- 
herents words whereby they might be saved. While 
the missionaries admired the means by which God had 
thus shown them that the work was His, and not theirs, 
and thus deprived them of attributing any thing to their 
own influence, they rejoiced in the opportunity now 
afforded of proclaiming the glad tidings of mercy from 
the Most High. Mr. Nott conversed a long time with 
them, and preached an instructive and affecting dis- 
course from Isa. xlix. 6, 7. I have often heard the 
young man^s mother-in-law, and other members of the 
household, speak of this discourse as having deeply 
impressecl their minds. When Mr. Nott left them, he 
invited the chief and his adlierents to visit the station 
on the Sabbath, and cultivate an intercourse with other 
Christian chiefs. 

On the following Sabbath Taaroarii attended; his 
father also became, a few months afterward, a sincere 
convert. They accompanied us to Huahine in 1818. 
Taaroarii died rather suddenly in 1821. His father is 
the venerable king of Huahine ; and has, ever since his 
return, proved not only a father to the people, but a 
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uniform and bright ornament to the religion of the 
Cross. 

Besides these regular periods of instruction and times 
of public worship, the missionaries frequently held 
special meetings with those whose names they had 
written down, for the purpose of unfolding more fully 
the sublime doctrines of revelation, and uniting with 
them in social worship. They had the delightful satis- 
faction of hearing some of the new converts engage in 
prayer, and were surprised and gratified, in a high 
degree, with their fluency and fervour, as well as the 
appropriateness of their language, when officiating in 
this sacred duty. They also learned with pleasure that 
they were accustomed to retire morning and evening 
for secret prayer. 

In one of the visits which Mr. Nott made to the resi- 
dence of Taaroarii, for the purpose of preaching to his 
people, he was followed by Patii, the priest of the tem- 
ple in Papetoai, the district in which the missionaries 
resided. This individual appeared to listen most 
attentively to what was said ; and after the conclusion 
of the service, he and Mr. Nott proceeded together along 
the beach towards the settlement. As they walked 
Patii fully disclosed the feelings of his mind to Mr. 
Nott, and assured him that on the morrow, at a certain 
hour, he would bring out the idols under his care, smd 
publicly burn them. The declaration was astounding ; 
it was too decisive and important in its nature, and prom- 
ised results almost too momentous, to be true. Mt. 
Nott replied, *'I fear you are Jesting with me, and 
stating what you think we wish, rather than what you 
intend. 1 can scarcely allow myself to believe wh^ 
you say." " Den't be unbelieving/' replied Patii, 
*' wait till to-morrow, and you shall see.** The religion 
of Jesus Christ was the topic of conversation until they 
reached the settlement ; when Patii took his leave, and 
Mr. Nott informed his colleagues of the success of his 
visit to the young chief of Huahine, and the determina- 
tion which the priest of the district had made known to 
him. The impression which the inteUigence of these 
events produced upon their minds was that of mingled 
admiration, gratitude, and hope, to a degree that may 
be better imagined than expressed. 

The arrival of the evening of the following day jvaa 
awaited with an unqsual agitation and excitement of 
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feeling. Hope and fear alternately perraded the minds 
of the miaaiouaries and their pupils, with regard' to the 
tniming of the idolH, and the cousequent tumult, devasta- 
tion, and bloodshed that nii^t follow. The public ad- 
berenis of ChriBtianity were but few (less than Hfty), 
sod surrounded by jealous and cruel idolaters — who 
already began to wonder " whereunto this thing might 
grow. Patii, however, was faithful to his word. He, 
with hie friends, had collected a quantity of fuel near 
the sea-beach i and, in the afternoon the wood was 
•plit, and piled on a point of land in Ihe western part 
of Papetoai, near the large national marae or templu in 
which he had officiated. The report of his intention 
bad spread amonfr the people of the district, and multi- 
tudes assembled to wuneHS this daring act of impiety, 
or the sudden vengeance which they expected would 
fall upon the sacrilegious criminal. The missionaries 
uid their friends also attended. The varied emotions 
ef hope and fear, of dread and expectation, with a 
strange air of mysterious foreboding, agitating the 
bOBoma of the multitude, were strongly marked in the 




countenances of the spectators ; resembling, perhaps in 
no small degree, the fselins depicted in the visages of 
th« Sisembled Israelites, when the prophet Elyah sum* 
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moned them to prove the power of Baal, or to acknow- 
ledge the omnipotence of the Lord God of Israel. A 
short time before smiset Patii appeared, and ordered 
his attendants to apply fire to tlie pile, lliis being 
done, he hastened to the sacred depository of his gods, 
brought them out, not indeed as he had been on some 
occasions accustomed to do, that they might receive 
the blind homage of the waiting populace, — but to con- 
vince the deluded multitude of the impotency and the 
vanity of the objects of their adoration and their dread. 
When he approached the burning pile, he laid them 
down on the ground. They were small carved wooden 
images, rude imitations of the human figure ; or shape- 
less logs of wood, covered with finely braided and curi- 
ously wrought cinet of cocoanut fibres, and ornamented 
with red feathers. The representations in the preced- 
ing page will convey some idea of the shape and 
appearance of the former kind. 

Patii tore off the sacred cloth in which they were 
enveloped, to be safe from the gaze of vulgar eyes, 
stripped them of their ornaments, which he cast into 
the fire ; and then one by one threw the idols themselves 
into the crackling flames — sometimes pronouncing the 
name and pedigree of the idol, and expressing his own 
regret at having worshipped it — at others, calling upon 
the spectators to behold their inability even to help 
themselves. Thus were the idols which Patii, who was 
a powerful priest in Eimeo, had worshipped, publicly 
destroyed. The flames became extinct, and the son 
cast his last beams, as he sank behind the western 
wave, upon the expiring embers of that fire, which had 
already mingled with the earth upon which it had been 
kindled the ashes of some of the once (^yed and 
dreaded idols of Eimeo. 

Patii on this occasion was not prompted by a spirit 
of daring bravado, but by the conviction of truth deeplj 
impressed upon his heart, and a desire to undeceive his 
deluded countrymen ; probably considering that, as his 
conduct and instruction had heretofore done much to 
extend and propagate the influence of idolatry, so his 
thus publicly abaiSoning it, and exposing himself to all 
the consequences of their dreaded ire, would most ef- 
fectually weaken their confidence in the gods, and lea4 
them to desire instruction concerning that Being who^ 
lie was convinced, was the only living and true &odr<" 
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who was a spirit, and was to be worshipped, not with 
human or other sacrifices, save those of a broken heart 
and a contrite spirit, or the sacrifices of thanksgiving 
and of praise. 

Although many of the spectators undoubtedly viewed 
Patii with feelings analogous to those with which the 
Melitians viewed the apostle Paul when the viper fast- 
ened on his hand, and were, many of them, evidently 
disappointed when they saw no evil befall him, they did 
not attempt to rescue the gods when insulted, and per- 
haps riven by the axe, or stripped to be cast into the 
flames. No tumult followed, and no one came forward 
to revenge the insult offered to the tutelar deities of 
their country. Probably, Gamaliel-like, they thought 
it best not to interfere at that time, as their belief in 
the power of the gods had hitherto remained unshaken, 
and they doubtless expected that, in their own way, 
the gods would take signal vengeance on those by whom, 
in me sight of the nation, .they had been thus dis- 
honoured. 

The watchful providence of God over his infant cause 
in these islands was remarkably conspicuous in pre- 
serving Patii and his friends, and allowing them, after 
the events of the evening, safely and peacefully to 
retire. There were many present who were indignant 
at the insult, and filled with rage at the impiety of the 
act, as well as convinced that, if this conduct should be 
imitated by others, not only would their craft and their 
emoluments be endangered, but they would no longer 
be able to exercise that unquestioned influence over the 
people to which they had hitherto been accustomed ; 
nor to indulge their base propensities, and live in the 
luxurious ease they then enjoyed. Had any popular 
tumult followed this heroic act, the idolaters were so 
numerous and powerful, and the Christians so weak, 
that their destruction would have been inevitable ; and 
even the lives of the missionaries, who would have 
been considered as the cause of all the disturbances, 
might not have been secure. God, however, preserved 
them, and they returned, to render tQ him the thanks 
and the glory due unto his name. 

The conduct of Patii, when it became more exten- 
sively known, produced the most decisive effects on 
priests and people. Numbers in Tahiti and Eimeo were 
imboldened by his exampie-^not only in burning their 
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altars were also stripped and orcftkroanii, aadtlK 
employed in their constractaon conrextcid iitt» te^ 
used in the native kitchens. 

Patii became a ptnal of the 
stant worshipper of the tme God, pcnKrvctin^ 
much ridicule and persecotioiL Whether !m suud had 
at this time undergone a diriiie and decisve ciaai^ il 
is- not necessary now to inqiiiie ; every cri df tc that 
could be required has since been gprem id the ma^xir^ 
of his profession of ChhstiaBity, and tibe infloetDCJe \4 its 
principles on his heart. His eoodod £roai fli» ^xM 
has been miiformhr mord and aprightj im^ amaA ihwMf, 
his disposition affectiooale and nuld, aad his hatac^ «f 
life reformed and in d i ist i kwL The •■^V*"*^^ i4 km 
character in Papetoai, where he is beat kiuowMt km lie- 
casioned his election toaaiM p o ita iit oAoe is Hm: C^n^ 
tian church. He is a Taloahie aad steady ineod, ani 
an assistant in whom the misiinfiMif § can re^rtfW: c«b^ 
fidence. Althonch not a chieC of Ite; lupM^H mik. he 
had been raised ij the kinf and peofde to tifc ofi» «C 
a magistrate in his own diatiict. Hjs oondnet <m tfas 
above occasion gave idolatiy a atab more deadly ' 
any which it had before reeetTed^and ladBieiad a wi 
from which, with aJl the eaeigy 
fested, it never could recover. 

On the 5th of Octobo-, 1813, the aative 
engaged for the first tiflM with their leadhcfs m 1km 
monthly meetings for pajtt for the apw^ ng «i 1km 
gospel Onthe9dofDeoeHber,isfibeaaflKyear,lf«9 
one of the early schobas, asd nmm whose Bane had 
been written amoag the irrt that ptofoasedCabtisriaMty^ 
departed to the woild of spirits nader the c (Mawiintiwi 
that pore religion imparts in the btmr oi deatk. He 
was often heard to say, while roeliiMid to his eoae^ 
when he saw his foimer cowpanioes going to the schosi^ 
or the place of worship, "• VLj ittX cutofA Mkfm^ but 
my heart goes withyoo." He did not pretend to kmam 
much ; but he knew that he was a stnoer, aad that JcsM 
Christ came into the world to save sioneiB, and this 
knowled^ removed from his mind the fear of death. 

Early m the same year, the munber of popOs, aad eC 
those who professed Christianity in Eimeo^ was cosr 
siderably increased, aad foroonUe iotellifence cct^ 
tinned to anrire from the adjjtceal iMand. 
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The report of the increase of the Christians, and 
their advancement in knowledge, &c., had already circu- 
lated throughout Tahiti ; the minds of many were un- 
settled, and numbers were halting between two opinions. 
Upaparu, a chief of rank and mfluence in the eastern 
part of Tahiti, with his wife, and twelve or thirteen of 
his people, came over to Eimeo, in order to receive in- 
struction. The inhabitants of the Leeward Islands, 
whose encampment he passed when on his way to Pa- 
petoai, strongly persuaded him to join their party, and 
carry the flag of the gods to Raiatea, entreating him to 
adhere to the religion of his fathers, and to beware of 
Matapuupuu, a man of influence, an Areoi, and a high- 
priest, from Huahine, who had recently joined the 
Christian converts, and Utami, a well informed and en- 
terprising man, chief in the island of Tahaa, who, with 
his wife, nad also attached himself to their number. 

Fifty had now given in their names as having re- 
nounced idolatry, desiring to acknowledge Jehovah 
alone as God, and to be instructed in the obedience his 
Word required. Others attended in such numbers that 
it was found necessary to enlarge the first place of wor- 
ship they had ever used in the islands. The converts 
were punctual and regular in their observance of the 
outward ordinances of religion, in frequent social meet- 
ings for prayer, and seasons of retirement for private 
devotion. Their whole moral conduct seemed changed ; 
the things they once delighted in they now abhorred, 
a^ found enjoymentin what had formerly been a source 
of ridicule or aversion. Tlieir habit of invariably asking 
a blessing, and returning thanks at their meals, and 
their frequent attention to prayer, attracted the notice 
of their countrymen, and procured for them, as a term 
of reproach from their enemies, the designation of Bure 
AhMy literally, prayers to God, from bure, to pray, and 
Atua, God ; the meaning of which was, the people who 

grayed to God, or the prayine people. Bure Atua is a 
esignation in no respect dishonourable to those to 
whom it was applied, and of which they have never 
been ashamed, though considered as an epithet of con- 
tempt or opprobrium, and applied in a manner similar 
to that in which the term Saint or Methodist is used in 
the present day, or the designation of Nazarene or Chris- 
tian was given to the first disciples. Since the pro- 
fession of Christianity has become general, it has been 
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nmch less used than fonnerlj. Haapii parmu, leaniaSy 
or brethren, friends, and disciples, are the terms nuMl 
frequently employed by the converts themselres. 

On the 16th of January, 1814, /<fta, the king's motheri 
died. Like her husband, she had been uniformly friendfy 
to the missionaries, but continued to the last an enemy 
to the Christian faith. Two months afterward, Mbr. 
Nott, accompanied by Mr. Hayward, visited Huahine^ 
Raiatea, and Tahaa, the princip«d of the Society Islands^ 
conversing with the inhabitants, travelling round the 
islands, and preaching to the people wherever it was 
convenient. In every place they were welcomed and 
entertained vnth hospitality. The inhabitants frequently 
assembled to hear their instructions as soon as they 
knew of their arrival in a district or village ; whereas 
on every former occasion it had required much time and 
labour, by personal application, to assemble the smallest 
congregations. Many appeared to listen with earnest' 
ness and satisfaction to the message they delivered, 
called God the good Spirit, and scrupled not to desig- 
nate their own gods as vartM maamaa, and varua ino^ 
foolish spirits, and evil spirits. 

In the autumn of the same year, Mr. Wilson went on 
board a vessel at Eimeo, which was driven to the Lee- 
ward Islands, where contrary winds detained him and 
his companions for three months. During this period 
he was much ainong the people, preached to attentive 
congregations on the Sabbath and other days, and was 
happy to find that those whose names had been written 
down at Tahiti continued steadfast. He also added to 
their number thirty-nine others, whose names, at their 
own desire, were recorded as the professed worshippers 
of the true God. When he left them, they expressed 
the deepest regret, and requested that one of the mis- 
sionaries would come and reside among them. Pomars 
was also on board the same vessel when it was driven 
from the shores of Eimeo, and exerted his influence to 
persuade the people of the Leeward Islands to embrace 
the Christian religion. 

Before Mr. Nott visited the Society Islands he finished 
the translation of the Gospel of Luke ; and in the course 
of the same year the missionaries sent a copy of their 
catechism to New South Wales, to be printed there. 
They were exceedingly anxious to obtain a supply d 
elementary books, as the spelling-books (rom Eo^and 
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were expended, and the desire for instniction had in- 
creased to such a degree that upwards of two hundred 
scholars attended their school at Papetoai. 

About this time, several of the chiefs of Raiatea, &c., 
and many of their adherents, who had come up in 1811 
to assist Pomare in the recovery of his government and 
authority in Tahiti, returned to their own islands ; not, 
however, without most earnestly requesting the mis- 
sionaries to send them teachers and books. ' 

Tamatoa and his brother, with other chiefs, had been 
residing for some time at the missionary station in 
Eimeo ; they had attended the school and public in- 
struction in the place of worship ; and several, among 
the most promismg of whom was Paumoana, at present 
a valuable native missionary in the Hervey Islands, ap- 
peared to be under the decisive influence of Christian 
principles. 

After an absence of two years, during which he had 
resided in Tahiti, vainly expecting the restoration of his 
government, and endeavouring to recover his authority 
in his hereditary dominions, Pomare returned to Eimeo 
in the autumn of 1814, accompanied by a large train of 
adherents and dependants, all professors, at least, of 
Christianity. These regularly attended the school, and 
increased the congregation to such a degree that it was 
necessary again to enlarge the place of worship. The 
king had been unable to withstand the temptation with 
which he had been assailed at Tahiti, to use ardent 
spirits; and although not addicted to entire intoxica- 
tion, yet it induced the missionaries to fear that he, like 
Agrippa, was but almost a Christian. They could not 
but indulge unfavourable apprehensions on his account ; 
yet, considering his previous habits, that intemperance 
had ever been the vice to which he was most addicted, 
and the peculiar temptations to which his residence in 
Tahiti had exposed him, they could not readily re- 
linquish the hopes they had entertained respecting 
him. 

The numerous attendance and increasing earnestness 
of the people induced the OHSsionaries to meet them 
for divine worship twice on the Lord^s day, and once 
during the week. In addition to these public instruc- 
tions, they held a meeting every Sahbath evening with 
those whose names had been written down as the dis- 
ciples of Christ, and spent much time in more private 
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endeavours to direct the views and confirm the belief 
of those who were desirous to be added to their number. 
These sacred exercises were enlivened by the natives, 
who united with their teachers in celebrating the praises 
of Jehovah, a number of the natives having been taught 
to sing hymns that had been composed in the natrve 
language. The missionaries had often, with mingled 
feelings of horror and pity, heard their songs of licen- 
tiousness or of war, as well as the cantillations of their 
heathen worship, and their songs in honour of their 
idols ; and it is scarcely possible to form an adequate 
idea of the delightful transport with which, at first, they 
must have heard the high praises of the Almighty pre- 
ferred by native voices. 

Upaparu, a principal chief in the eastern part of Ta- 
hiti, came over to Eimeo for the express purpose of 
seeking Christian instruction, and attending the assem- 
blies for public worship. He was accompanied by his 
wife Maihota and twelve of his people, equally anxious 
with himself to know more respecting these important 
matters. On the 15th of April they reached the mis- 
sionary station. The following day was the Sabbath. 
They attended public worship in the forenoon; and 
when they saw the congregation stand up, and heard 
them sing the praises of Jehovah in their native tongue, 
they were for some time mute with astonishment, and 
some of them so deeply affected as to be. unable to re- 
frain from tears. An excellent discourse was afterward 
delivered by Mr. Scott, to which they listened with 
mingled feelings of wonder and delight. 

A variety of events occurred at this time to confirm 
the attachment of those who had professed themselves 
favourable to Christianity, and to induce those who were 
undecided to join them. On one occasion, a family in 
Eimeo was plunged into great distress, on account of 
the sufferings of one of its members, and the prospect 
of a fatal issue. A priest was sent for, who implored 
the assistance of his god ; but, continuing his interces- 
sion for a long time without any apparent relief to the 
sufi*erer, he desisted, and left the family in hopeless dis- 
appointment. A native, who was a worshipper of Je- 
hovah, was among the attending friends. He kneeled 
down, and offered up a fervent prayer to the true God. 
While he was thus engaged, relief was afforded, and 
the weeping and forebodings of the family turned into 
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g^teful wonder and joyous gratulations.* I simply 
tUte the fact as it is recorded by the missionary in the 
island at the time, without making any comment; 
which, indeed, it neither requires nor admits. On the 
minds of the family and the inhabitants of the place it 
produced a powerful impression. They hastened to 
the idol temple of the district, which they demolished, 
breaking down the altars, and bringing forth their gods, 
which tney execrated as false, and publicly committed 
to the flames. 

A similar instance occurred early in this year. One 
of the scholars, the wife of an Areoi, who had for some 
time, with her husband's consent, attended the school, 
was suddenly taken ill. The members of the family 
were alarmed ; and, accustomed to attribute every ca- 
lamity to the anger of the gods, immediately concluded 
that her illness was occasioned by their displeasure, 
which she had probably incurred by attending the school 
and the Christian worship of the missionaries. Patii^ 
the priest of the district, was instantly sent for. On 
his arrival, a small pig and a young plantain were pro- 
cured and handed to Patii, who, in offering them to his 
god, thus addressed him: O Satani! eiaha oe e riri,faa- 
orajfaaoray Teie 'le hapa, ua faarue ia oe^fia haavarehia e te 
papaa^ Teie te huaa^ eiaha e riri — " O Satan ! be not angry, 
restore, restore ; this is the sin, deceived by the foreign- 
ers (she) has forsaken you. Here is a pig (as an atone- 
ment) ; be not angry." In this address it is singular to 
notice the application of the term Satan to the god Patii 
invoked. It was introduced by the missionaries, and 
at this time adopted by the Christians when speaking 
of any of the idols of Tahiti. Although dangerously iU 
at the time these efforts were made, the woman recov- 
ered ; and, notwithstanding all the fearful representa- 
tion of consequences, made by her friends, attended 
the school again, so soon as her strength admitted. 
Her infatuation, as they conceived it to be in this re- 
spect, not only encouraged her school-fellows, but, with 
other circumstances which occurred about the same 
time, made a considerable impression on the minds of 

* In recording this incident, it is proper to state, that the missionaries dis- 
claim all ides ofmiraetUoua interposition. At the same time, the providential 
coincidence of the events, and the enoouracement which the Word offiod gives 
to ** ftrvent and eflbctual prayer," demandattentiTe consideration and gratefiil 
acknowledgment. — Ps. cvU. 4S. 
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file idolaters, and occanoned some of the prioA nt- 
ficly to declare their conviction ^ that the reugioo of tho 
foreigners would prevail, tn spUe of all (^ppositum.*' 

The progress of Divine truth was so rapid among the 
natives, that, in the close of 1814, not fewer than three 
hundred hearers regularly attended the preaching of the 
gospel. Upwards of two hundred had given in their 
names as professors of Christianity, "niree hnn^^ 
scholars attended the means of instruction in Eimeo ; 
besides which there were a number hi 4Sir Charles San- 
ders's Island, Huahine, and Raiatea ; so that at this time 
there is reason to believe that between five and six 
hundred had renounced idol-worship. 

These encouraging appearances in regard to the 
affairs of the Christians only appeared to arouse the 
anger of their idolatrous enemies, who were no longer 
satisfied with simply ridiculing^and treating with con- 
tempt the objects of their hatred, but proceeded to more 
alarming plansLOf resistance against the progress of the 
new principles which were daily gaining ground among 
the people. It was by no means an uncontested tri- 
umph, nor an undisputed possession, that Christianity 
acquired in those islands ; every inch was relucrtantly 
surrendered ; and at several periods persecution ra^ed 
amid the Elysian bowers of Tahiti and Eimeo, as much 
as ever it had done, in the valleys of Piedmont or the 
nietropolis of the liU>man empire. Many, in Tahiti es- 
pecially, were plundered of their proper^, banished 
from their homes and their possessions ; their houses 
were burnt, and they themselves hunted for sacrifices 
to be offered to Oro, merely because they w;ere A^ 
Atua^ prayers to God. In some places the persecutions 
were so inveterate as to produce remonstrances, even 
from several of the inferior chiefs, who were them- 
selves idolaters. 

The commencement of the year 1815 is distinguished 
in the annals- of Tahiti hy changes in society, affecting 
deeply, not only the religious,'-^ but the domestic coa- 
dition of, the people, especially of the females. Idola^ 
try had exerted all its withering and deadly influence, 
not only over every moment of their earthly existence, 
but every department of life, destroyiiig by its dobasiqg 
and unspcial dictates every tender feeling, and all the. 
enjoyments of domestic intercourse.- 

To this cheerless humiliation the female s^ hid 
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beeo tor Bges subject, from the direct iBjunctione of 
their false system of religioa; and. as its cumbrous 
fiibric began to give way, this barbarous and arbitrary 
imposition was proportionably disregarded. Not only 
were the sacred materials with which the altars and the 
^)pendages of the temple, had been constructed con- 
verted into fuel, but the -food considered sacred was 
CHBteen^ed so no longer, the invidious and debasing dis- 
tinctions attached to the females were removed, and 
both sexes, among those. who professed Christianity, 
tat down together to their cheerful meal. 

Under the influence of these encouraging prospects, 
although enfeebled by frequent indisposition, the mis- 
sionaries prosecuted their work; their scholars in- 
cfeaaed in the same degree that the profession of Chris- 
tianitjT prevailed — and a supply of four hundred copies 
of their abridgment of the' New Testament, and a thou- 
sand copies CM small elementary books,/ which had been 
printed in New South Wales, arrived very opportunely 
about this time ; spelling-bQoks they were still much in 
want of, as those formerly j^rinted in England had long 
been expended. 

Such was the pleasing state of things in the com- 
mencement of 1815. • The importance and advantages 
of education appeared to be more extensively appre- 
ciated, and between forty and fifty, principally adults, 
regularly! attended the mission school. Tne agents of 
▼ice, idolatry, and cruelty were not inactive. The 
struggle between light and darkness, truth and error, 
order and anarcbyj benevolence and • barbarism, had 
never appeared more intense and conspicuous than at 
this time. The little band of scholars . in the mission 
,Schopl, aM worshippers in the chapel, unwilling to enjoy 
their privileges alone, employed every proper and per- 
suasive means to induce their friends ^nd relatives to 
attend to these things — at least to 4nake a trial of the 
school, and to hear what was said about the true God. 
The latter, however, frequently became indignant at the 
very proposal, charging the God of the foreigners with 
ill the maladies under which they suffered, and the dis- 
turbances that agitated the country; accusing them also 
of bringing down the vengeance of their own gods upon 
the family, by deserting their/altars,' and worshipping 
with the strangers.' F^requently, however, they an- 
swered, their entreaties omy with ridicule and scorn. 




ipeak 80 iDDdi — tae mAn^asm 4i -mnaob^ yim Tie^ 
toe foieig^nen the mu t lw tm 4bib. iteg iwgak ifafc. irfli 
the same pain thai we do : mid irmc ^Mid iawfr i«B 
derived bom goiag lo tfaear wliwiiri ? Le: » «e»— ^ vm: 
go this we«lL, and bnnr ibone a ^MCkundic itf c«itilflr 
8ci8sois,or kiiiTes,or mr Iteiir tte: wftttki ivrjii^t^^ 

we will go too; if not, ve viU JBarpenuturngte fHf-witai 
sach profitleas woHl. T^ i&acte; «f Umi^ TTiwTmwiT<i 
greatly that described by tike iSnavjn^ wuw «)f!4ahmf 
of the resqlts that should foJU^wthe fnimiupaitfi. \i am 
gospeL 1b many a iamiky the imflbitiid wis in. iduaMc. 
and the wife a Chrirtiam»'-Kar the xewaFW: : tue pkms0g 
addicted to the ^ods of theor aBceskerb, «&£ tUt* cniia « 
disciple of Jesus CSzrist: and soanr.ii wifiE: wiwhOob 
by her hnshand, asd BaBy a tduiddrmai jEnnL lb*- 1»' 
rental rooC moMj on acsomit «f tatur wiuasattsgc "Mf 
the new reiickHi. la Taiaan Ibe iauisDtcrb pnrjuatiitd 
to the greatert ads «f isarjeis -nukauot mic nuon^ 
murder. 

More than oswe iadi n d iKib wts* tftife^afec 'Vti i^ ufSftiif 
in sacrifice to the sud&. OKthr tieewitie tiier v^fiFf: <teis- 
tians. Mr. Dav»ev, is hb jrjvaraew nniud 't'^nhiy iit 3i(ll|i 
met with the.moiderer «f xhf 'y^uug nooi -wiii^ «as 
offered in saciifioe by iSm* wojAt ^ Tmi»mm,%0^a$tmm 
socoess in their laslaltadt nprn thf jiTiTrjUr fif ftiniawj 
and Papara, and whose tnvpeai ^feait^ ut jimCUt i 
sidered, ought to he re^!or6tfLhtemMff: JB. j^ ii^Mc'it- 
** the last human sacrificae oietittf is TMhiU.^ laid iKi^^ 
theridimwassieiocled^OBaiMMiit i€ Urn imtii jwami 
to Christianity.'" 

Aberahama, an izttesie«ixsir ;t»d n/k^iijfteax yovai^mm, 
who was a pnpfl ia «ar sdiiMil ill fiMMviu w!ai» Mit^Mk 
out as a victim ; and-wkeas fftve terrMtts i/f liw: i^Hi^lS 
came to take hini,beajag <Maap <i dii» j^ ^wr ih» ifeA» 
was pursoedby the nMadefggK, stoical, wniimflHl, mrf iig 
narrowly escaped. When he recmK^d tbieiiiHll jUf; Mj, 
and, miable to sare Mnself by M^fiA, ttamkid wmtm 
the boshes, aodhid himseif >#<ifim^rttiljra» f^^jgS 
tbeTimlantseafrhof fan enemas, adShMi|^ jt was tMP^ 
turned for some time^ and they oftw fmmt mfesm Aii 
retreat Undercoverof the dariuM;«s«^iM|^he«H0 
down to the dwefliog of his fekmds, wiHf isnsmi iip 
wounds and oomreyed hmi to a siaee U iMi^. flg^ 
iMwghlie leu wp w a d iawii flie dhei, aid faan, tm ^ 
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to enjoy thfr blessings of the gospel in -this world, and 
to 6e useful in imparting its benefits to others, he will, 
to adopt the lah^age of Mr. Davies, *' carry the hon- 
ourable scar to his grave.'' 

An immolation equally affecting Was related to me by 
Mr. Nott. A fine, int^ligent young man, on becoming 
a disciple of Christ and a public worshipper of Jehovain 
was ridiculed -by his family; this proving ineffectual, 
flattering promises were made of temporal advantages, 
if he would again unite with those .who had been his 
former associates in idol- worship; these h^ also de- 
clined. He then was threatened with all their Weight 
of vengeance; and, still remaining firm to his deter- 
inination,Uie was banished from his father's house, and 
fbrced to leave the neighbourhood. Not satisfied with 
this, that rsige and . malignant hatred of Christianity 
which is gendered by ignorance and idolatry, and cher- 
ished by Satanic infatuation, pursued' him still. A 
heathen ceremony was at hand, for which a human 
victim was required ; and this young man was selected 
by his persecutors, because he professed to be a wor- 
snipper of the true God. A more acceptable sacrifice 
they thought they could not offer, as the revenge they 
should thereby wreak upon him.woidd not only gratify 
their own insatiate malice, but be so acceptable to the 
gods whom he had rejected as certainly to render them 
prbpitious^ It is probable they also expected, by this 
summary vengeance, to deter others from following his 
ei^ple. On the evening of the day preceding that on 
which the cerempny was to takd place, the young man, 
as his custom was, had retired to tlie brow of a hill that 
overlooked the valley where he dwelt ; and there, seated 
l;feiieath the embowering shade of an^ elegant clump of 
trees, was absorbed in meditation, previous to offering 
upihis eyening supplications to his God. While thus 
onff^eji, his seclusion was invaded and his solitude dis- 
turbed by the appearance of a band, i^imilar, in some 
respects, to that which broke in upon the Saviopr's retire- 
ment in Gethsemanie. A number of the servants of the 
Ei^ta and chiefs- approached the youn^ .mani> and told 
mi that the king had arrived, and, wishing to see him, 
had 'sent them to iovite hiin down. He knew of the 
approaching, cerempny; that a human sacrifice was then 
to be offered ; and he no sooner isaw them advancing 
io his retreat, than a sudden thought, like a flash of 
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ligfatning, darted toooghhis mind, intimating^ that 1m 
was to be the victim. He. received it as a premonitioM 
of his doom; and in reply to the request, tpld thenit 
cahnly, that he did not think the king had arrived, and . 
that,'therefore, it was unnecessary' fcnr him to<^o down. 
They then told him that the priest or some of his friends 
wished to see him, and again invited him to descend. 
"Why," said he, "do you thus seek to deceive met 
The priest or friends may wish to see me, but it is under 
very different circumstances from what your message 
would imp|y: 1 know a ceremony approaches, that a 
human victim is then to be offered — something within 
tells me I am to be thatvicHm^ and i^our appearance and 
your message confirm my conviction. Jesus Christ is 
my keeper^without his permission you cannot hurt 
me ; you may be permitteid to kill my body, but / am 
ruft afraid to die ! My soul^ou cannot hurt ; ' that is safe 
in the hands of Jesus Chnst, by whom it win be kept 
beyond your pbwer.'' Perceiving^. there was but little 
prospect of inducing him by falsehood to acc6mpany 
them towards the beach:, and irritated, probably, by liis 
heroical reply, they rushed upon him, wounded, and 
murdered him, and Uien, in a long basket made with the . 
leaves of the overshadowing cocoanut-tree, bore hift^ 
body to the temple, where, with exultation,^ it ^i^ 
offered in sacrifice to their god. They had, perhap8> 
beheld^ with fiend-like joy bis writhing agonies m deatl^ 
and listened with equsd deliffht to his expiring j^rroana. 
The unconsciousi earth had' been saturated: with hli 
blood ; and when ihey placed his body on the rode 
altar, or suspended it frbi^ the sacred tree, in the pre»*^ 
ence of their god, they not only supposed they pffieured 
a sacrifice at once acceptable aod efficacious, but doubl- 
less viewed the immolation as one by which they ha4 
achieved for idplatry a triumph over humanity aal ' 
Christian principle. Before, however, these feelidfli 
could be exercised, and the earth had drunk up h|| 
blood, or his insulted cotpee was deposited -on; their 
altar, his liberated and ransomed spirit had winged itv 
way to the realms of blessedness, had joinfed " the noble 
army of martyrs'*— ^nd imited in ascriptions of gratefi^ 
homage unto Him ^ho had loved him, and hot on|f 
ma^ nim faithful to' the end; JJiut triumphant over deatk 
Those who heard the young man's dying words, utt 
witaeised his calm mmaken firaanessin the momeiit 
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of trial, with many amonff whom the repbrt circulated, 
were j>robafoly led to thiim differently of the religion he 
professed than they had done before. The blood of the 
martyrs h^ ever li^en.the^eed of the qhurch ; and from 
an exhibition of principles so unequivocal in their nature 
and so "happy in their effects, it is not too much to pre- 
sume that it proved so oa the present occasion. 
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' T9B anarchy,, crime, and wretchedness which now 
desolated Tahiti were increased by intemperance, 
which at this time prevailed to an awful and unprece- 
dented (degree. By the Sandwich islanders who had 
arrired some years before the natives had been taught 
td diistil ardent spirits from the saccharine ti root, which 
they now praetised to a .great extent ; and exhibited, 
in a proportionate degree, all the demfOralizing and 
debasing mfluence of' drunkenness. 

Whole districts freouently united to erect what 
ttisht be termM e ptiblic stilL It was a rude un- 
jlil^tiylnaachine, yet it answered but too well the pur- 
pose for wUdch it was m^e. It generally consisted 
of a large fragment of rock^ hollowed ia a rough man- 
lier, and fixed firmly upon a solid pi}e of stones, leaving 
a i^pace underneath for a fire-place. The but-end of a 
tree was theh hollowed out, and placed upon the rough 
Btono.boiler for a cap. The baked ti root, called Dra- 
MfkB ierminalis, macerated in wat^r, ^and already in a 
•tate of fermentatidn. Was then put into: the hollow 
sUme, and covered with the un wieldly cap. The fire 
was kindled underneath, aliole was,maae iii the wooden 
cap of the still, into which ft long small hambooVcane, 




When the naleriala weie. prepared, the nm mi 
boys oT the district aasembled m a kind of te uip a m y 
hbiue erected over the etil],-in order to drink Ibe m», 
aa tbty called the spiriL ^be fint that nnwd lioB 
the stilt, being the atfODgeatflbej called the «0; itww 
carefully received, and xiren to the chief: that Mb*^ 
qnenUy procured waa dnmk by the people in iiuMlt 
In this emfdoyment tb^ were aometiiDea tagged tm 
■ereral days tt^tber, driokiDg the tpirit am it imaat 
bom the . •tin, siiAing into a state trf iniliiiiiil>Jfc 
wrelchedneac, and often ptaeOmg Ibe no«t Iiuia am 
barbaiities.. 

TraveUei* among .the mtivM experieneed greater 
inconvenience from Utete dMtrict rtiua than fron ik^ 
other cause, for when the peofde were «ther iiiiniiiiiM 
one, or engaged in driiAiag, it waa impoaaiUa to dMaa 
eiUier their attention or the common olScea of hat' 
piUlity. Under the unrestraised infloaico- of their iB> 
toxicatisg dran^t, in their' appearance and actiOM 
Utey reaeoUited demons mue than bnmas beinga. 

Sometimes in a deserted atiU-hoiise mubt be MM- 
the-ita^eDk of the rude boikrv and the oum mipi^ 
aff» of the still, scattered in conliisioD on tbs fiomii ; 
^ among them Ibe dead and manned bodies of UhmA 
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who had been mardered with axes or billets of wood 
in the quarrels that had terminated^ their debauch. 

It was not pnly among themselves that their un- 
bridled passions led to such enormities. One or two 
European vessels were seized,, and the crews inhu- 
manly murdered. The first was the Queen Charlotte 
of Port Jackson^ the vessel by which we arrived in 
the islands. . 

Towards the autumn of 1813, Mr. Shelly, formerly a 
missionary in Tohgatabu, and subsequently in Matavai, 
arrived as master of the Queen Charlotte, at Eimeo, 
on. his way to the Paumotu, or Pearl Islands. These 
He to the eastward df Tahiti, and form what is denom- 
inated the Dangerous Archipelago. /The vessel was 
but iniperfectly manned, and a number of natives of 
Raiatea and Tahiti were takeji on board, to di^ among 
the lagpoa. islands for the pearl-oyster. .They pro- 
ceeded to their destination, but had scarcely com- 
menced their pearl-fishing, when the natives attacked 
the crew, barbarously rhmrdered the first and second 
officers, who were men of fine stature and benevolent 
dispositions ; and killings one of the seamen, took pos- 
session of the ship. Mr; Shelly's life waus threatened, 
and only spared at the instance of two Tahitians, who^ 
anxious to save him, requested that he might be kept 
to nkvigate the vessel to Tahiti, whither they intended 
to return. One of these, natives was.l}papa^, a cluef 
of rank, present secretary ^o the .'government of Tahiti^ 
aiid a steady Mend to foreigners. When the vessel 
amved at Tahiti, Pomare succeeded in securing to Mr. 
Shelly, its restoration, though most of the property 
iMd been plundered. Matting was procured for sails^ 
aidthe vessel, pursuing her homew^ voyage, reached 
Port Jackson in siafcty. 

Flushed with the success that had attended the savage 
and daring effort of the Raiateans, the Tahitians whom 
Captain, Fcklger had employed on board his- vessel the 
Daphne, for the purpose of divings, among the pearl 
iiteids,. rose upon the ship's company^ murdered the 
captain and some of the incn, took possession of the 
iressel, and brought her to Tahiti. Mr. 6. Bieknell^ a 
nephew of Mr. Bicknell, was on board at the time, but 
Im life was spared amid the general carnage that 
aMended the assault. The nautiiious natives returned 
to their own idand, hoi were m^t aa tliiey were about 
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to enter the harboiff by Capt Walker of the Endea** 
▼our, who succeeded in retaJdng the vessel, and thoa 
deprived them of their plunder. 

These acts of daring outrage and appalling crime on 
the one side,- and of increasing and decided attachment 
to the principles of order, humanity, and religio^ on 
the other, seemed to indicate that matters in Tahiti 
were fast Tei:ging to an important issue, and that before 
long some violent convulsion in society must follow. 
The missionaries could not view these things. with 
insensibility, as they saw what they had to expect 
should they fall into the hands'^of those who had been 
guilty of auch wanton cruelty; their support was, 
however, derived from the conviction that their God 
was governor among the nations, and that the- Lord 
omnipotent reigned. 

In the close of 1814, Pomare-vahine, the daughter 
of the king of Raiatea, and the sister of Pomare's 
queen, paid a visit to £imo, from*the Leeward Islands, 
and in the month of May, 1&I5, made a voyage to Ta- 
hiti, in company with her sister the queen, and a nume-» 
rous train of companions and attendants, most of whom* 
professed to be Christians. Their object was to make 
the tour of Tahiti, with the visiter from the Leewaid 
Islands. Previously, however, to their embarkation, a 
signal triumph was achieved in favour of C^ristiafiity, 
at a public festival, in which they were the most con- 
spicuous party. 

It has ever been considered a mark of respect due td 
every distinguish^ visiter, to prepare, soon after the 
arrival of such an individual, a sumptuous feast, termed 
by the natives a faamuraa, or feeding ; not, however, 
by furnishing a rich and splendid entertainment at the ^ 
habitation of the proprietors, and inviting as guests the^ . 
parties in hohour of ^hom it was prepared, but by 
cooking a number of whole pigs, fowls, and fi^h, with a 
proportionate accompaniment of vegetables, puddinjgt, 
and what msey be called their made-dishes, and carriring . 
the whole to the encampment of the visiteir, with a coo- . 
siderable addition of the choicest fruits the^season may 
afford. • 

An expensive and sumptuous entertainment of this 
kind was furnished by the chiefs of Eimeo for the : 
queen's sister. A large quantity of every valuable kinf 
of food was dressed and presented, together with 

E3 
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MTQral bundles of native cloth. On Buch occasions it 
wais customary for a priest or priests to attend ; and 
before any of it was eaten, to offer the whole to the 
gods, by taking parts of the animals, and particular kinds 
of the fruit, to the temple^ anddepositing them upon 
the altar. The king and his friends were desirous on 
this occasion to prevent such an acknowledgment. 
When, therefore, the food was presented to Pomare- 
▼ahine, before any article was touched by the' attend ants, 
and while the spectators were expecting the priests to 
select the customary offerings to the idols, one of her 
principal men, who was a Christian, came forward, 
uncovered his head, and, looking up to heaven, offered 
in an audible voice their acknowledgments and thanks* 
givings to J^bo^vah, who liberally gave them food and 
raiment and every earthly blessing. The assembled 
multitude v/exe confounded and astonished; and the 
food being, by this kct, offered as- they considered to 
Jehovah, no one dared to take any part of it to^he idol 
temple. 

When the party reached Tahiti they landed in Pare, 
the hereditary district of Pomare's family, where they 
were welcomed by the friends of the king, and the 
guardian' of Aimata, his only child,*who, With he;r nurse, 
yesided here. 

From the few Christians in the neighbourhood, they 
were happy to learn that the inhabitants of large^ec- 
tions of Pare, and the adjacent district of Matavai, the 
former residence' of their teachers, had renounced 
idolatry, and w.ere desirous to receive Christian instruo- 
tion. 

By the (}ueen, or her sister, the king sent oyer a new 
book to Aimata, his infant daughter, which, being con- 
sidered as an indication of his purpose that she should 
be trained up in the new religion, Was a source of great 
.encouragement to the converts, and of corresponding 
dissatisfaction to the idolaters, who already began to 
meditate on the means of effecting the destruction of 
the Christians. 

It was not in Pare and Matavfd alone that the pro- 
fessed worshippers of God were to be found. Some 
openly avowed their attachment to the new order of 
things, maintaining, in the midst of the heathen around 
them, daily worship in their families, and morning and 
eToning deyotioD in private ; others, for fear of giving 
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offeace to their chiefe or neig^UNNiiB, m j intaiii cd aeci ct iy 
^eir professioti, and at the hour of midiuglit met k^- 
gether^ as the persecuted Cfaristians in Engiaod hare 
often formerly done, in: the depths of the woods^ or the 
retired glens of the Tallejrs, for conferoice or soeal 
prayer. 

llie state of affairs in Tahiti was soch as to vrermft 
the queen and her sister from proceeding on weir at- 
tended tour of the island ; but wliile they remained it 
Pare a circumstance occurred similar to that which had 
transpired in Eimeo, though probably more deciMre 
and important in its immediate result. - 

When a present of food and cloth was brought to Ae 
visiters by some of the chiefe of Tahiti, the priettB ate 
attended, and, observing the party disinclined to 
acknowledge or render tbe customary homage to Hbt 
gods, began to expatiate on the power of the gods« int^ 
pointing to some bunches of tcru, or red feathers, wUdl 
were always considered emblematical of their deitjesy 
employed i^siQting language, and tinreatened with vea- 
geance the ' queen's companions. One of Pomare- 
vahine^s men, the individual who had oflEered thdr 
acknowledgments to God on the presentation of food m 
Eimeo, hearing tiiis, and pointing to the (eaihen^ aaad^ 
" Are those the mighty things you so esdol, and with 
whose anger you tliveaten us ? If so, I will «o<m con- 
vince vou of their in^^ility even to preserve than- 
selves." Running at the same tim^ to Uie spot wheve 
they were fixed, he seized tbe bunches of feathers, and 
cast them into a large ^re close by* where they wem 
instantly consumed. The peofle stood agfa^wt, and- 
utteiied exclamations of horror- at the sacrileciow 
deed; and it is probable that this act incmsed Uie 
hatred already raiuling in the bosoms of the idolatioiii 
party. 

The individual who acted so heroic and conspicuoat 
a part on these .occasions was Farefau, a native ef 
Borabora, but attached to the household oi Pdnme- 
vahine, with whom he had arrived from the Leewaid 
Islands in 1814. When he reached Eimeo he was aa 
idolater, but soon became a pupil in the school ; and m 
the close of the same year desired Uiat his name miglil 
be recorded amon^ the converts. He occupied a pro«» 
ineht station in- all the struggles between pagaoism'aad 
Christiani^ ; maintaining ao imbiemtahed chanwiir. 
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and an anwaverhig profession, throngfh the raried scenes 
of ^al unsettled period. He engaged with diligence 
in teaching the inhabitants of the remote and rocky 
puts of Taiarabu the oatechisnr and the art of reading; 
and after a lingering illness, during Which he enjoyed' 
the presence and support which true religion alone can 
hnpart, delivered, as he expressed himself on the last 
day of his life, from the fear of death, and having his 
hopes fixed or relying on the Son of God as the only 
Saviour, he died in peace, at our missionary station m 
Afareaitu,.on the 29th of July, 1817, nearly two years 
after the total overthrow of idolatry in 1815. 

He was a man of decision and daring enterprise ; and 
though; on the occasion in Tahiti above referred to, he 
may have acted with a degree of zeal somewhat impru- 
dent, it was a zeal resulting, not from ignorant rashness, 
but enlightened principle, and holy indignation against 
ihe, boasting threatenings and lying vanities of the 
]Nnests of idolsttry, to whose -arts of deception he had 
formerly been no stranger. 

The iiffluence of the Bure AtUa in the nation, from 
the rank many of thenv held, and the confidence with 
which tfiey'maintaihed the superiority of their religion, 
together with' the jaccesdions that were daily made to 
thieir numbers frbmj^arious parts of. the island, not only 
increased the latent^mity against Christianity which 
the idolaters had aWstys cherished, but awakened the 
first emotion of apprehension lest this new Word should 
ultimately prevail, and the gods, their temples, and their 
worship be altogether disregarded. To avoid this, they 
deltermined on the destruction, the total annihilation 
of every one in Tahiti who was known to pray ta 
Jeliovah^ - 

A project was formed by the pagan chiefs of Paref 
Mat^vai, and Apaiano^to assassinate, in one nighty every 
individual of the Bjure Atua. The persecuted party 
was already formidable in point of numbers and rsmk, 
and the idolaters,, injorder to ensure siiccess in their 
murderous design/ invited the chiefs of Atehuru and 
Papara to join them. The time was fixed for the"^per- 
j>etration of this, bloody deei. At the hour of midnight 
they were to be attacked, their property plundered, 
their houses burnt, and every prisoner secured to be 
ala^htered on the spot. The parties, who for a long 
lim had %eeiQ inveterate enemies'to each other, readily 
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agreeing to theproposed confederation, were made friends 
on the occasion, and cordially united in the plan of 
de8tro3dng the Christians. The intended victims of this 
•tlreachery were unconscious of their danger, nntil the 
evening of the 7th of July ; when, a few hours only 
before the horrid massacre was to have commenced, 
they received secret intelligence of the ruin that. was 
ready to burst upon them. 

Circumstances, unforeseen and uncontrollable by 
their enemies, had prevented the different parties Iroili 
arriving punctually at their respective points of rendez-. 
vous ; otherwise, even now escape would have been 
impracticable, and destruction inevitable, as the Pori* 
onu, inhabitants' of Pare, Matayai, and Apaiano, would 
have been on the one side, and in their rear, and ther 
party from Atehuru and Papara on the other. The 
delay in the arrival of some of these afforded the only 
hope of deliverance. 

At this remarkably critical period, the whole of the 
party liaving to attend a meeting either for public wos^ 
ship, or for some other general purpose, assembled iit 
the evening near the sea. No time was to be lost. 
Their canoes were lyinff on the beach. They were 
instantly launched ; and, hurrying away what fe^ thintg* 
they could take, they embslrked soon after sunset, and 
reached Eimeo ih safety on the following mormng* 
ffrateful for the happy and sm^irisin^ deliverance tbey 
had experienced. The different parties; as they arrived 
towards. midnight, learned, with no ordinary remorse 
and disaj^intment, that, their prey had been alarmed 
and had escaped. 

A large body of armed and lawless warriors, belonp'* 
ing to different and rivsd chieftains, thus broom 
together under irritated feefings, and perhaps mutnallT. 
accusing^ each other as the cause of their disappoint* 
ment, were not long without a pretext for commencinff 
the. wotk of death among themselves. Ancient am- 
mosilies, restrained only for the purpose of crushk^ 
what they considered a common enemy, were soon 
revived, and led to an open declaration of. war .between 
the tribes assembled. The inhabitants of Aiehuru and' 
Papara, who had been invited by the Porionu to Jeiii 
them in destr03ring the Bure Atua, attacked the Porioini|, • 
and, in the battle that followed, obtained a compteli 
wtory over tbem, killing one o( tiheir principal chislb^ 
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and obUging the vanquish^ to seek their safety in 
flight. 

After this affair the people of Ta^arabu joined the vic- 
tors. The whole island w^ again involved in war, and 
the conquering party sqoured the coast from Atehurti 
to the eastern side of the isthmus, burning every house, 
destroying every plantation, plundering every article of 
property, and reducing the verdant and beautiful districts 
of Pare, Faaa, the romantic valleys of Hautaua, Mata- 
¥ai, and Apaiano, and the whole of the north-eastern 
{Art of the island, to a state of barrenness and desola- 
tion. 

Success did not bring peace or rest^to the victorious 
party. Proud of their triumph, insolent in crime, and 
impatient of control, the Atehuruans and natives of Pa- 
para quarrelled with the Taiarabuans, who had joined 
them in destroying the Porionu. A battle followed. 
The natives of Taiarabu were defeated, and fled to their 
fortresses in the mountains of their eraggy peninsula, 
leaving, the Oropaa masters of the island. 

"Numbers of the vanquished fled to Eimeo, where they 
were received by the king,-or protected by the chiefs, 
who had taken no part whatever in the wans that were 
now desolating l^aniti,^and who determined to observe 
the strictest neutrality ; or, if they acted at all, to do so 
odIv on the defensive, should invasion \>e attempted. 

Besides the refugees who, in consequence of defeat 
in Tahiti, had taken shelter in Eimeo, numbers who had 
secretly embraced Christianity, and feared ultimate 
destruction from the idolaters, although religion ap« 
peared to have no influence in the present commotion, 
came over to Eimeo and joined* the Christians. The 
aggregate of those whose names were written down as 
euch> amounted at this period to nearly four hundred, 
and the pupils in the school were, between six and seven 
hundred. Want of books^done prevented its being con- 
sidelrably enlarged. 

Notwithstanding the Bure. Atua had escaped the 
maphinations of their enemies, and the murderous 
counsel of the idolaters ha4 issued in their- own defeat, 
yet it was impossible that, amid the agitation which 
prevailed in Tsmiti, the adjacent island of Eimeo should 
remain free from apprehension and disquiet; and al^ 
though the king had sent repeated messages of a peace^ 
able tendency to the cooquerors, and h$d received 
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assurances that there was no §et^img of h&BdHtj to- 
wards bim and his adherents, yet they knew, by post 
experience, that no reliance was to be placed on sack 
professions, and were not without d^uty fears that a 
nostile fleet might disembark an inTadtng army on IMr 
shores. 

^hen the queen and her sister went ciwer to Talad, 
Pomare undertook a journey round Eimeo, pui poa a y 
to travel by short stages, and, by conrersation with tbtt 
chiefs ottne different districts, to inform them, of tke 
nature of Christianity, endeavoor to induce them to 
receive it, and recommend it to the people. He was 
not at first exempt from some degree of ridicule in tipa 
undertaking ; for many of the cfaiefiB and landed propne- 
tors in Eimeo were by no means strongly attached to 
his family. Th^ were, moreover, at that time tibe 
firm supporters of idolatry, and considered his neglect 
of the gods of his ancestors as the cause of his own 
troubles, and the disastrous war then desolating Tahili« 
his hereditary kingdom. He was not, however, db- 
couraged ; and it must have been tnily gratifying to 
behold him thus usefully engaged. 

Whatever may have beea the influence of Christiaa 

Srinciples on his own mind, in subsequent periods of has 
fe, Pomare certainly was employed by the AI«lgMy 
as an instrument most effectually to promote the im- 
portant process, at this time changing 2lU>f ether tim 
moral, civil, and religious aspect ci the nation. Tho 
success that attend^ his endeaTOtaa zppean torn a 
letter which he addressed to the missionaiieo wUe 
encampedln the district of Maatea, on the side of tfce 
island nearly opposite to that in which the E ui opea a 
settlement %tood. In this letter he stated, his detiffA 
in beholding the chiefe indined to obey the Woid of 
God; whic^ he said, Jehovah himself was causingrto 
grow, so. that it prospered exceeding^. Thirty-four or 
thirty-six, in ono district,, had, to use his own expno* 
sion, *'laid hold of the Word of God,** though tbeior 
were others who {Miid no attention to these things* . 

At Haumi, the adjoining district, but few were pto- 
vailed upon to forsaJLe paganism ; Imt among them wao 
an intelligent man, who was a pnest. 

At Maatea, tiio district from which the king wioli^ 
nineUr-six renounced idolatry while ho was tfiers^ jm 
•dditioii to others wbo bad dqiieaobei(Mre« tbi^^mfi^ 
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appeared to be general here. The chiefs^ priests, and 
people publicly committed their idols to the flames, 
attended public worship, reqiiested to have their names 
written down as desirous of becoming Christians, and 
importuned the king and his attendants |o protract their 
visit, that they might be more fully informed in all the 
matters connected with the profession they had now 
made. 

The Bure Atua had hitherto escaped the ruin intended 
for them by their enemies : and, — ^though these were 
masters of Tahiti, — ^in Eimeo, and seci'etly in Tahiti, the 
number of those who had joined the Christians was 
greatly increased. This state of things could not long 
remain. The haughty and turbulent spirit of the victors 
was such as to prevent it : and in the evenf of their 
proceeding to the object for which they had taken up 
arms, viz. the suppression of ChriiStianity, it was by no 
means improbable that both the native Christians and 
their teachers, if not dest]y)yed by their enemies, might 
be expelled from Tahiti and Eimeo. 



CHAPTER Vil. 

tttagiam in Eimeo invited to return to Tabiti— Voyhge of the kinc and 
hia adlierenta— Oppoajtion to tbeir landing— Public worship on the SOTbath 
diaturbed bytha idolatnma army— Cottrage of the king— Cireumatancoa 
of the battle of Bunaaula— Death oTthe idoTatroOa cliiefUui— Victory of the 
Chriatiana— Clemency of tba lUng and ohieb—Deatruction of the image, 
temple, and altera of Oro— Toitf aubreraion of peganiam— €teneral recep- 
tion of Chriatianity— Ck>n8equ«pt alteration 4n the circomatancea of the 
peOirto-'-Fbmare'e nrayer— Tidiuga of the victory conveyed to Eimeo— 
VWla'totahUL . . 

> In the commencement of the year 1815 the' affairs of 
Tahiti and Eimeo, in reference to the siqiremacy of 
Christisinity or Idolatry, were evidently tending to a 
crisis ; and although the converts had carefully avoided 
all interference in the late wars which had desolated the 
larger island, they were convinced that the time wa» 
not very remote when their f^th and principles must 
.rise pre-eminent above the power and influence of that 
system of delusion and crime -of whieh they had so 
long been the slaves, or plunge them in the deepest 
dmess, uod peifaaps ineviuible nun. To maintain the 
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duristian faith,, and ei^oy a continuance of their present 
peace and comfort, they foresaw would be impossible.. 
Under the influence of these Impressions, the 14th of 
July, 1815, was set apart as a day of solemn fasting and 
prayer to God, whose guidance and protection were im- 
plored. A chastened suuLdependent frame of mind were 
very generally experienced at this period by the 'Chris- 
tians, which led them to be prepared for whatever ia 
the course of Divine providence might transpire. . 

Soon after this event, the i^Bgaax diiefs of Tsdiiti sent 
messengers to the refugee9 in Eimeo, inviting, them ta 
return, and reocoupy the lands they had deserted. 
This invitation they accepted ; and, as the presence of 
the king was necessary in several of the usages and 
cereinonies observed on sueh occasions, Pomare went 
over about the bame time, formally to reinstate them in 
thejr hereditary possessions. A large number of Po^ 
mare's adherents, who were professors of Christianity* 
and inhabitants of Huahine, JRaiatea, Boraboroj .aind 
Eimeo, with Pomare-vahine and Mahine, the chief of 
Eimeo and Huahine, accompanied the king and the 
refugees to Tahiti. When they apiHroached the shores 
of t^s island, the idolatrous party appeared in consider- 
able force 6n the l>ieach, assumed a hostile attitude^ 
prohibited their landing, £md repeatedly fired upon tte 
king's party. Instead of returning the nre, the lung sent 
a flag of truce and a proposal of peace. Several mes* 
sages were exchanged; and the negotiations appeared 
to terminate, in co^Mence and friendship. Tne kiK 
and his followers wer^ allowed to land, and several <N 
th6 people returned unmolested to their respective dis- 
tricts and plantations. Negotiations for the a^iustmeiit 
of the differences that had existed between the king sod 
his friends, and the idolatrous ehiefe, were for a time 
carried on, and at length arran^^, apparently to tlto 
satisfaction of the respective -parties. The king, and: 
those attached to his interest were not-, however, wi^ 
out suspicion that it was only an apparent satisfaction^ 
and they were not mistaken. The idolaters had inde^ 
joined with them in binding the wreath of amity and 
peace, while ihey were at tne same time secretly and 
actively concerting measures for their destruction. . • . . 

The 12th of November, 1S15, was the most eventfvl: 
day that had yet occurr^ in the history of Tahiti. B 
was Uie Sabbath. In the fyrenoent, Pomare^ and th% 
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people who had come over from Eimeo, probably about 
eight hundred, assembled for public worship at a place 
cidled Narii, near t^e village of Bunaaula^ in the district 
of Atehuru. At distant points of the district they sta- 
tionedpicltets ; and when divine service was about to 
commence, ahd the individual who was to officiate stood 
up to read the first hymn, a firing of tnuslcets was heard ; 
and looking out of the building in whiich they were 
assembled, a large body of armed men, precened and 
attended by the fiag of the go^, ancl the varied emblems 
of idolatry, were seen marching ro^md a distant .point 
of land, and advancing towards the place where they 
were .assembled. It is war! It is war! was the cry 
which re-echoed through the place ; as the: approaching 
army were seen from different parts of the building. 
Many, agreeably to the precautions of the missionaries, 
had met for worship under arms ; others, who had not, 
wttre. preparing to tetum to their tents, and arm for the 
battle. Some degree of confusioii consequently pre- 
Tailed.' Pomare arose, and requested them all to remain 
quietly in their places ; stating that they were under the 
Bpeeiai protection of Jehovah,. and had met together for 
bis worship, which was not to be forsaken or disturbed 
even by the approach of an enemy. Anna, formerly an 
Aieoi and ^ warrior, now a Christiau teacher, who was 
my informant'On these points, then read the hymn, and 
the congregation Bang it. A portion of Scripture was 
read, a prayer offerjed to the Almighty, and the service 
closed. Those Who were unarmed, now repaired to 
their t^nts, and procured their weapons. 
~ In assuming the posture of defence, the king's friends 
formed themselves into two or three columns, one on 
Hi^ sea^beach, and the other at a short distance towards 
the mountains. Attached to Pomare's camp was a 
number of refugees, who ha<i,-during the late commotions 
in Tahiti,- taken shelter Under his plrotection, but had 
not embraced Christianity ; on these the king and His 
'adherents placed no reliance, but stationed them in the 
centre, or the rear. The Bure Atua requested to form 
the viro or front line, advanced guard ; and the apaa viri, 
or cheek of their forces ; while thQ people of Eimeo, 
ihimediately in the rear, formed what they called the 
tapono, or shoulder, of their army. In the front of the 
line, Anna, Upaparu, Hitote, and others, equally distin* 
goished for their steady adherence to ft^o system they 
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had adopted, took their station on this* occasion^ and 
showed their readiness* to lay down their lives rather 
than relinquish the Christian f aith> and the privileges it 
conferred. Mahine, the king of Huahine, and Pomare- 
vahine, the heroic daughter of the king of Raiatea, with 
those of their people who had professed Christianityi 
arranged themselves in battle-array immediately behind 
the people of Eimeo, forming the main body of the army. 
Mahine on this occasion wore a curious helmet, covered 
on the outside with plates of the beautifully spotted. 
coWrie, or tiger-sheU, so abundant in the islands ; and 
ornamented with a plume of the tropic or man-of-war 
bird's feathers. Th6 queen's sister; like a daughter 6f 
Pallas, tal\, and rather masculine in her stature and fear' 
tures, walked and fought by Mailiine's side, clothed in a 
.kind of CM^mour,. or defence, made with strongly twisted 
cords of romaha^ or native flax, and armed with a musket 
and'a spear. She was supported oh one side by Farefau, 
her steady and courageous friend, who acted as her 
squire or champion; while Mahine was^ supported on 
the other by Patini, a £ne, tall, manly chief, a relative 
of Mahine's famUy ; and one who, with his wife and two 
chUdren, has long enjoyed the parental and domestic 
happiness resulting from Christianity, — but whose wife, 
prior to their renunciation of idolatry, had murdered 
twelve or fourteeii children. 

Pomare took his station in a canoe with a number of 
musketeers, a^d annoyed the flank of his enemv. nearest 
the sea. A swivel mounted in the st€(ni of another 
canoe, which Was commanded by an Englishman, called 
Jae by the natives, and who came up from Raiatea, did 
considerable execution during the engagement. 

Before the king's friends' had properly formed them- 
selves for regular defence, the idolatrous army arrived, 
and the battli commenced.' The impetuous- attack of 
the idolaters, attended with all the uiry, imprecationsi 
and boasting shouts pl^ctised by the savage when roam- 
ing to the onset, produced by it^ shock a temporary 
confusion in the advanced guard of the Christian army : 
^jome were slain, others wounded, and Upaparu,;6ne of 
Pohiare's leading men,' saved his life only by rushiisg 
into the sea, and leaving part of his dress In the han^ 
of the antagonist* with whom he had gr^pled* Not. 

* This man wm •Sutrmm^ aa iomata of my AunUy, and, la eonvemMtai 
ontbaaal^eetflMaoftaadodaradtbatliadyiioCtaiohaidala aunpoit IMp 
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withstanding this, the assailants met with steady and 
determined resistance. 

Orerpowered, howerer, by numbers, the virOf of front 
ranks, w.ere obliged to gii&e way. A kind of running 
ight commenced, and the parties intermingled in all the 
confusion of barbarous waurfare. 

" Hera mlfht the hidaow tu9 of war tie ^pen, 
Stripp'd of all pomp,, adonunent, and dlagulae." 

The ground on which they now fought,, excepting that 
near the sea-beach, was partially covered with trees and 
bushes ; which at times' separated the contending par- 
ties, and intercepted their view of each other. Under 
these circumstances it was that the Christians, wlien not 
actually engaged with their enemies, often kneeled 
down on the grass, either singly or two or three to- 
gether, and offered up an ejacmatory prayer to God — 
that he would cover their heads in tne day of battle, 
and, if agreeable to his will, preserve them, but, espe- 
cially prepare them for the results of the day, whether 
victory or defeat, life or death. ^ 

The battle continued to rage with fierceness ; several 
were killed on both sides; the idolaters still pursued 
their way, and victory seemed to attend their desolating 
march, until they came to the position occupied by 
Hahine, Pomare-vahine, and their companions m arms. 
The advanced ranks of these united bands met, and 
arrested the progress df the hitherto victorious idolaters. 
One of Mahine's men, Raveae,* jierced the body of 
U{>ufara, the chief of Papara, ana the commander-in- 
chief of the idolatrous forces. The wounded warrior 
fell, and shortly afterward expired. As he sstt gasping 
cm the sand, his friends gathered round and endeavoured 
to stop, the bleeding of the .wolind, apd afford every 
assistance his circumstances. -appeared to require. 
"Leave me," said the dyiiu; wagrnor; "mark yonder 
man ix^ front of Mahine^s ranks — hh Inflicted this wound 
—on him revenge my death." Two or three athletic 
men inst^tly set off for that purpose^ Raveae was 
retiring towards th<e main body of Madiine's men, when 

atry, aboat which he waa f ndiffei^nt ; but Arom the allefUnee b^ owed to hia 
chief, in whoae eavae he fett boaod to llf ht, and who was leader of the idola- 
irooaarmy. v i 

» Itt ISie tbia Indiyj^ualaceqiipaaiad mm to Haajiiae, wheie he died a abort 
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one of the idolaters, who had ootiiiiii his companioiu^ ; 
sprang upon him before he was aware of his approach^ 
Unable to thrOw him -on the sand, he cast hiB arms 
around his neck and endeavoured to strangle, or at least 
to secure his prey, until some of his companions should 
arrive and despatch him. Raveae was armed with a 
short musket, which he had reloaded since wounding 
the chief; of this, it is supposed, the man who held him 
was unconscious. Extending his arms forward, Ravae 
passed the muzzle of his musket under his own 4inn, 
suddenly turned his body on one side, and, pulling the 
trigger of his piece at the same instant, shot his antago«> 
nist through the body, who immediately lost hold 0/ 
his prey and fell dying to the ground. 

The idolatrous army continued io light with obstinate 
fiiry, but were unable lo advance or make any impression 
on Mahine and Pomare-vahine's forces. These not 
only maintained their ground, but forced their adversa- 
ries back; ahd the scale of victory now appeared to 
hang in doubtful suspense over the contending partiee* 
Tino,'the idolatrous priest, and his companions, had, in 
the name of Oro, promised their adherents a certain and 
an easy triumph. This inspired them for the conflict, 
and made them more confident and obstinate in battle 
than they would otherwise have been ; but the tide of 
conquest, which had rolled with them in the onset and 
during the early part of the engagement, was already 
turned against them, and as the tidings of their leader's 
death became more extensively known, they spread ;a^ 
panic through the ranks he had commanded. The pagan* 
army now gave way before their opponents, and soon 
fled precipitately from the field, seeking shelter in their 
paris, strongholds, or hiding-places, in the mouiitainB ; 
leaving Ponrare, Mahine,'and the princess from Raiatea 
in undisputed possession of the field. 

Flushed with success, in the moment of victory, thi^ 
king's warriors were, according to^ former usage, pre* 
paring to pursue the flying enemy. Poinare aj^roachedy 
and exclaimed, Atira ! It is enough !-7c-and stnc^ly pito* 
hibited any of his. warriors from pursuing thos.e who 
had fled from the field of battle ; forbidding them 
also to repair to thei villages of the vanqui»ied, to* 
plunder their property, or murder their helpless wivefl 
and children. , 

While, however, the king refused to allow his men Ip 
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pursue their conquered enemies, or to take^ the. spoils of 
▼ictory, he called a chosen band, ai^aong which was 
FV9irefau, who had offered up the public thanksgiving at 
the festival in Eimeo and Patini, a near relative of Ma- 
hine, who had been his champion on that day, and sejit 
Ihem to Tautira, where the temple stood in which the 
great national idol Oro was deposited; He gave them 
orders to destroy the temple, altars, and idols, with 
every appendage of idolatry they might find. 

In the evening of the day, when the confusion of bat- 
tle had in some degree subsided, Pom are and the chiefs 
invited the Cb^tlans to assemble, probably in the 
place in which they had been during ihe morning dis- 
turbed — there to render thanks 4;o God for the protec- 
tion he had, on that eventful day, «o 'mercifully afforded. 
Their feelings on this occasion must have been of no 
common order. From the peaceful exercise of sacred 
worship, they had been that morning hurried into all the 
confusion and turmoil of niurderbus conflict with ene- 
mies whose numbjBrs, equipment, implacable . hatred, 
and superstitious infatuation from the predictioa of their 
prophets, had rendered them unusually formidable in 
appearance, and terrible in. combat. Defeat and death 
'fa&d, as several of them have more than once declared, 
appeared, during several peripds of the engagement, 
almost certain ; and, in connexion with the anticipated 
ecxtirpation of the Christian faith in their country, the 
captivity of those who might be allowed to live, the mo- 
.meptous /realitiei/s of eternity, upon which, ere the close 
of the day, it appeared to themselves by lio means im- 
probable they would enter, h^d combined to produce 
an agitation unknown in the ordinary course of human 
affairs, and seldom perhaps experienced even in the 
field pf^attle. They now celebrated the subversion of 
idolatry, under circumstances that but a few hours be- 
fore bad threatened their own extermination, with the 
overthrow of the religion they had espoused, and on 
account of which their destruction had been sought. 
The Lord of Hosts had been with, them, the God of 
Jacob was their helper, and to him they rendered the 
giory and the praise for the protection he had bestowed, 
and the,victoiy they had obtained. In this sacred act 
ttiey were joined by numbers who heretofore had wor- 
shipped duly the idols of their country, but who now 
desired to acknowledge Jehovah as GoH alone. 
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The noble magnanimity of the king and chiefs in the 
hour of conquest, when linder all the intoxicating influ- 
ence of recent victory and conscious power, were no 
less honourable to the principles which they professed, 
suid the best feelings of their hearts, than conducive to 
the cause of. Christianity. This generous temper did 
iiot terminate with the command issued on the field of 
contest, but it was a prominent feature in all their sab- 
sequent conduct. 

When the king despatched a select band to demolidi 
the idol temple, he said,.'* Go not to the little island, 
where the, women and children have been left for se^ 
curity; turn not aside to the villages or plantations;^ 
neither enter into the houses, nor destroy any of the 
property you inay see; but go straight along the high 
road,/ through afl your late enemy's districts." . iCs 
directions were attended to; no individual was injured, 
no fence broken . down^ no house burned, no article of 
property taken. The bodies of the slain were not wan- 
tonly mangled, nor left exposed to the elements, or io 
be devoured by the wild dogs from the mountains, and 
the swine that formerly would have fed upon them; 
but wer^ all decently buried by the victors, and the 
body of the fallen chief Upufara was conveyed to his 
own district, to be interred among the tombs of his 
forefathers. 

Upufara, the late chief of Papara,was an intelligent and 
interesting man ; Ms death was deeply regretted by Taii, 
his near relative, and successor, in the government of the 
district. His mind had been for a long time wavering^, 
and he was, almost to the morning of thebattle, undeter-^ 
mined whether he should renounce the idols, or still con- 
tinue their votary. One of his intimate companions in- 
fofmed me that a. short time before his death he had' a 
dream which somewliat alarmed him. He thought he saw 
an immense oven (such as that used in preparing opio) 
intensely heated, and in the midst of the fire a latge 
fish writhing in apparent agony, unable to get out, and 
yet unconsumed, living and suifering in the midst of the 
nre. An impression at this time fixed itself on ^ 
mind, that perhapisthis suffering was designed to show 
the intensity of the torments which the wicked would 
endure in the place of punishment. He awoke in a 
state of great agitation of mind, with profuse perspira- 
tion covering his body, and was so affected that he coold 
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ttot rieq> aniB 0ial nigfat Hie same infiridiial, wlio 
Fnided with Upufara, stated also, that only a day or 
two before the battle, he said to some one with whom 
he was conveisiiig, ^Perhaps we are wrdog: let us 
send a message to the king and Tati, and ask for peace : 
and also for books, that we may know what this new 
word, or this new religion, is." But the priests resisted 
his proposal, and aswied the chiefs that Oro woold 
dehver the Bore Atua into their hands, and the kau and 
marui^ government and power, would be with the gods 
of Taihiti. In addition to this, and any latent convic- 
tion that still might lincer in his mind, of the power of 
Oro, and the result of his anger should he draw badi, 
he stood {hedged to the cause of the gods, and probaUy 
might foel a degree of pnde influencing his adherence 
to their interest, I^st he should be charged with cow- 
ardice in wishing to avoid the war, on which the 
chiefs who were united to suppress Christianity had 
determined. 

The party sent by the king to the national temple at 
Tantira, in Taiarabn, proceeded directly to their place of 
destination. It was a]^>reheiided, that notwithstanding 
what had befallen the adherents of idolatry in battle, 
the inhabitants of Taiarabu, who were at that time 
more zealous for the idote than those of any other part 
of the island ; who considered it an honour to l)e in- 
trusted with the custody of Oro, and also regarded his 
presence among them as the palladium of their safety^ 
might, perhaps, rise en masse to protect his person 
from insttUs, and his tem^rfe from spoliation. No at- 
tempt of this kind, however, was made. The soldiers 
of Pomare, soon aiter reaching the district, proceeded 
to the temple, acquainted Uie inhabitants of the place^- 
and keepers of the temple, with the events of the war» 
and the purpose of their visit. No remonstrance was 
made, no opposition offered — tiiey entered the depos- 
itory of Tahiti's former god; the priests and people 
stood round in s3ent expectation; even the soldiers 
paused a moment, and a scene was exhibited probaUy 
strikingly analogous to tiiat which was witnessed in 
the tem]^ of Serai»s in Alexandria, when the tutelar 
deity of that city was destroyed by the Roman soldiers. 
At len^ they brought out the idol, stripped Mm of his 
sacred coverings mid highly-valued omaments, and 
threw his bo^- contemptuously on the giound. It was 
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il Tilde, micanred log of aito woodv casu&fina equisoHfbimi 
aiwat six feet long, .'the altan were then broken 
down, the temples demolished, smd the sacred house* 
of the gods, together with their coTering, ornaments^ 
and all the appendages of their worship, comtnitted to 
the flames. The temples, altars, and idols all ronnd 
Tahiti were shortly after destroyed in 4he same way. 
llie^log of wood called by the natives the body of Oro, 
into which they imagined the god at tintes entered, and 
through which his inflnejice was- exerted, Pomare's 
party bore away on their shoulders, and on returning 
to the camp laid in triumph at, their sorereign's feet, 
tt was subsequently fixed up as a post in the kinff's 
kitchen, and used in a most contemptuous manner, by 
having baskets of food suspended from it ; and finally 
it was riven up for fuel. This was the end of the prin- 
cipal idol of the Tahitians, on whom they had long been 
so deluded as to suppose their destinies depended ;^ 
whose favour kings, and chiefs, and warriors had sought ; 
whose anger all had deprecated, and who had been the 
occasion of more bloody and desolating wars for the 
preceding thirty years than all other causes combined. 
Their most zealous devotees were in general now co» 
▼inced of their delusipn, and the people united in de- 
claring that the gods had deceived them, were unwor^ 
thy of their confidence^ and should no longer be objects 
of respect or trust, 

'thus was idolatry abolished in Tahiti and Eimeo ; 
the idols hurled from the thrones they had for ages 
occupied ; and the remnant of the people liberated fii^m 
the slavery and delusion in which, by the cunningly 
devised fables of the priests, and the ^ doctrines of 
devils," the^ had been for ages held as In fetters of 
iron. It is impossible to contemplate the mightyde- 
liverance thus effected, without exclaiming, '* What 
hath God wrought !" and desiring, with rega^ to other 
parts of the world, the arrival of that promised and 
auspicious era when *^the gods that have not made 
the heavens and the earth, even they shall perish from 
the earth, and iVom under these heavens,"^ ^ and the 
idols he shall utterly abolish.^f 

The total overthrow of idolatry, i»lendid and im- 
portant as it appeared, was bat the beginning of- the 

■ 
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'amaiiiig work that has since advanced pro^jessivelj in 
those islands. It resembled the dismantling of some 
dark and gloomy fortress* or the raxing to its very 
foundation of some horrid prison of despotism and crU' 
elty, with the materials of which, when cut and polished 
ancLadomed) a fair and noble structure was, on its very 
ruins, to foe erected, rising in grandeur, symmetry, and 
beauty, to the honour of its Proprietor, and the ado- 
ration of^jCA^ry beholder. The work was hutif^ifta* 
menced, ajvi^ the abolition of idolatry was but ^pi^'of 



the great preliminaries in those -designs of mercy 'which 
were daily unfolded, with increasing interest and im^ 
portance, m their influence on the destiny of the people. 

The conduct of the victors on the memorable 12th 
of November had an astonishing effect on the minds 
of the vanquished, who had sought sh^ter in the moun- 
tains. Under cover of the darkness of night, they sent 
spies from the retreats to their habitations, and to the 
places of security in which they had left their aged and 
helpless relatives, their children, and their wives. These 
found all remaining as th^y had been left on the morn- 
ing of the battle, and were informed by the wives and 
rekitives of the defeated warriors, that Pomare and the 
chiefe had, without any exception, sent assurances 
of security to all who had fled. This intelligence, when 
conveyed to those who had taken refuge in the moun- 
tains, appeared to them incredible. After waiting, how- 
ever, some days in their hiding-places, they ventured 
fortb, and singly or in small parties returned to* their 
dwellings ; and when they found their plantations unin- 
jured, their property secure, their wives and children 
safe, they were astonished. From " the king they re- 
ceived assurances of pardon, and were not backward in 
unitedly tendering submission to his authority, an4 im- 
ploring his forgiveness for having appeared in arms 
against him. 

Pomare was now, by the unanimous will of the peo- 
ple, reinstated on the throne of his father, and raised to 
tl^e supreme authority in his dominions. His clemency 
in the late victory still continued to be matter of sur- 
prise to all the parties who had been his opponents. 
" Where," said they, " can the king and the Bure Atua 
have Imbibed these new principles of humanity and 
• forbearance % We have done every thing in our power 
by treachery, stratagem, and open force to destroy him 
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and his adherents ; and yet, when the power was placed 
in his hand, victory on his^side, we at his mercy, and 
his feet upon our necks, he has not only spared our 
hveS) and the lives of our families, but h^ respected 
our houses and our property !** While making these 
inquiries, many of them, doubtless, recollected the con* 
duct of his father, in sending one night, when the war- 
riort of Atehuru had gone over t& Tautira, a body 
of men, who at midnight fell upon their defenceless vic- 
tims, the aged relations^ wives, and children of the Ate- 
huruans, and in cold .blood cruelly murdered upwards 
of one hundred helpless individuals ^ and this probably 
made the conduct of Pomare II. appear more remariL- 
able. At length, they concluded that it must be from the 
new religion, as they termed Christianity ; and hence 
they unanimously declared their determination to era- 
brace it, and to place themselves and their families 
under the direction of its precepts. 

The family and district temples and altars, as well as 
those that were national, were demoUshed, the idols 
destroyed by the very individuals who had but recently 
been so zealous for their preservation, and in a very 
short time there was not one professed idolater remain- 
ing. Messengers were sent by those who had hitherto 
b^n pagans to the king and chiefs, requesting that some 
of their men might be sent to teach them to rea^, and 
to instruct them concerning the true God, and the order 
of his worship. Those who sent them expressed at the 
same time their determination to renounce every evil 
practice connected with their former idolatrous life, and 
their desire to become altogether a Christian people. 
Schools were built, and places for public worship erected ; 
the Sabbath was observed ; divine service performed ; 
child-murder and the gross aisominations of idolatry 
were discontinued. 

What an astonishing and happy change must havt 
taken place in the views, feelings, and pursuits of th0 
inhabitants of Tahiti, in the course of a few weeks Irbm 
the battle of Narii, or Bunaauia ! A flood of light, Jike 
the iray^ of the morning, had broken in upon the intel- 
lectual and spiritual night, which, like a funeral pall, 
had long been spread over the inhabitants of the valleys 
and hilfs of Tahiti^ and had rendered their abodei,^ 
though naturally verdant and lovely as the bowers of 

F8 
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Eden, yet morally cheerless and desolate as the region 
of the shadow of death ! 

If the spirits of departed prophets, from their seats of 
bliss, look down upon our gpobe, how must Judab's royal 
bard have -bent with rapture to behold the accomplish- 
ment of triumphs which, while he swept the hsdlowed 
harp of prophecy, he had foretold—- the multitude of the 
isles made glad* under Jehovah^s reign, and the kings 
of the isles bringing presents! to his Son I 

With equal transport, and with greater sympathy, 
those happy disembodied spirits of just men made per- 
fect who have more recently entered on their everlast- 
ing rest, if they have a knowledge of what passes on 
earth, must have viewed the change ! And if angels. 
who have none of those sympathies which the redeemed 
must feel, experience an addition to their joy in every 
sinner that by penitence returns to God, it seems an 
inference not unwarranted by revelation, that the spirits 
of departed believers may have a knowledge of events 
and moral changes which transpire in our world, espe- 
cially with those relating to the progress of the Mes- 
siah's reign an^ong mankind. Then with what aug- 
mented joy musttl^at honoured and distinguished saint^! 
in strict obedience to whose last bequest and dying 
charge the South Sea mission was attempted, with those 
holy and devoted men who first matured, and subse- 
quently aided so nobly the plan of sending the gospel to 
Tahiti, have viewed the pleasing change. Those patient 
labourers also, who had toiled in the field, but had been 
called away before the first waive-sheaf was gathered 
in, must have felt their joy increased, as the enlarged 
spiritual perceptions which they possess enabled them 
to kxA, not only on the outward change in circumstances 
and in conduct, but on Uiat more delightful transform- 
ation of character which every day unfolded some new 
and lovely features ! And with what ecstatic songs of 
-gratitude and praise must they have welcomed to the 
realms of happiness the first arrivals from those clus- 
tering isles of redeeniied and purified spirits, who had 
been made partakers of the grace of life, and heirs with 
them of immortality ! 

The knowledge of the spiritual natqre of Christianity 
poMOHsed by many of the new converts was doubtless 

* Fsalm xc^ii. I. t PMOm tnU. 10. 

t Tbe late CoaatflM orBmUngdon. 



tat imperfect, their acquaintance with the will of God 
but partial, and probably on many points at first erron«- 
oos ; but still there was a Warmth of feeling, an undis- 
guised sincerity, and an ardour of desire (in Scripture 
called '* the first-love") that has ncTcr been exceeded 
Aged chiefs, and priests, and warriors, with their spell- 
ing-books in their hands, might be seen sitting on the 
benches in the sch<>ols, by the side perhaps of some 
smiling httle boy or girl by whom they were now taught 
the use of letters. Others might be often seen employed 
in pulling down the houses of their idols, and erecting 
temples for the worship of the Prince of peace, working 
in companionship and harmony with those whom they 
had met so recently upon the field of battle. 

Their Sabbaths must have presented spectacles on 
which angels might look down with joy. Crowds, who 
never had before attended any worship but that oftheir 
demof) gods, might now be seen repairing to the rustic 
tfid lowly temfSe erected for Jehovah^s praise; ami4 
tiieir throng mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, who 
liever were before allowed to join the ojher sex in any 
acts of worship. Few remained behind ; all the inhabii- 
ants of the district or village, who were able, attended 
public worship. It is true there was no missionary to 
preach the gospel to them, or to lead their public Service, 
yet it was'performed with earnestness, propriety, and 
devotional feeling. 

The more intelligent among the natives, who had 
been longest under instruction at Eimeo, usuaUjr pre- 
sided. They sung a hymn ; a portion of their Scnpture 
history, which was entirely composed of Scripture ex- 
tracts, wa^ read ; and prayer, in simplicity of language, 
but siiioerity of heart, was offered up to God. Those 
who had not printed books wrote out portions of Scrip- 
ture for these occasions, and sometimes, the prayers 
they used. . These were often remarkably simple^ ex- 
pressive, and appropriate ; I have one of Pomaire^s far 
me, in his own handwriting, furnished by Mr. Notf 
There is no date afilxed to it ; but from the evident fre- 
quency with which it has been used, and the portion of 
Scripture written, on the precedin'g pages of the same 
dieet of paper, I am inclined to thiiSc it Wad written 
Blx)ut this period. The prayer is excellent, and the 
translation, which I also received froin Mr. Nott, wffl 
require from th^e Christian reader no apology for its 
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insertion, as a specimen of the style and Sentiments 
emi^yed by the natives of Ts^ti in their devotional 
services. It is as foUows : — 

** Jehovah, thou God of our salvation, hear our prayers, 
pardon thou our sins, and save Our souls. , Our sins are 
great, and more in number than the fishes^ in the sea, 
and our obstinacy h£Ls. been very great, and without 
parallel. Turn thou us to thyself, and enable us to east 
off every evil way. Lead us to .Jesus Christ, and let 
our sins be cleansed in his blood. Grant us thy good 
Spirit to be our sanctifier. Save us from hypocrisy. 
Suffer us not to come to thine house with carelessness, 
and return to our own houses and commit sin. Unless 
thou have mercy upon us, we perish. Unless thou save 
us, unless we are prepared ana made meet for thy habi* 
tation in heaven, we fu:e banished to the fire, we die ; 
but let us not be banished to that unknown world of 
fire. Save thou us through Je^us Christ, thy Son, the 
Prince of life ; yea, let us obtain salvation through him. 
Bless all the inhabitants of these- islands,.all the uimilies 
thereof; let every one stretch out his hands unto God, 
and say, Lord,*8ave me, Iiord, save me. Let all these 
islands, Tahiti with all the people of Moorea, and of 
Huahine, and of Raiatea, and of the little islands furound, 
partake of thy salvation. Bless Britain, and every 
country in the world. Let thy Word grow with speed 
in the world, so as to exceed the progress of eviL Be 
mercifiil to us, and bless us for Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen." 

While these delightful c)ianges were advancing in 
Tahiti, the king and his friends were not unmindfiH of 
those who had been left behind in a state of painfiid 
uncertainty at Eimea As soon as possible after tiiie 
battle, a canoe was despatched by Mahine, king of 
Eimeo and HUahine, viith the tidings of its result. 
Mataptiupuu, or, as he is now called, Taua, was the 
bearer of the gladdening intelligence, and was a very 
suitable person to be sent on such an errand. He was 
a native of Huahine, where he baud been chief priest 
since the death of his elder brother^ w^o had sustained 
tiiat ofifice before him. He came up from Huahine to 

*TWsis pertMiM the nuMt nalUml and •xptfemiw flgnra or eomqwrtoon aa 
a«l«iula' could mitke.' Tbeiels DoidevofoiuJticudeaiorefliiniliartohisndod 
ttea tlMt oTft «lM»l orilabe«, by wfaieh th« flNMMhA bUiabika are ooeaaiooallT 
arpMlqdkaUytiaiiad. '^ 
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Pomare's assistance in 1811 ; early in the ye^r 1813 he 
kad made a profession of Christianity, and was among 
the first whose names were written down at Eimeo. 
He was* not only a priest, but an Areoi, and a warrior 
of no ordinary prowess. When his canoe approached 
the. shore of Eimeo, the teachers and their pupils 
hastened' to the beach, linder the conflicting emotions 
of hqpe Khd fear. The warrior was seen standing on 
the prow of his light skifif, that seemed impatiently dash- 
ing tixrough the spray, and rushing along the tops of 
the waves towards the shore, which its keel scarcely 
touched, when, with his light mat around his loins, his 
scarf hanging loo^ly over his shoulder, and his spear 
in his hand, he leaped upon the sandy beach. Before 
they had time to ask a single question, he exclaimed^ 
''Ua paui Uapau! i te bure anae;" Vanquished! van- 
qilished! by prayer alone ! His words at first seemed 
but as words of irony or jest ; but the earnestness of his 
manner, the details he gave, and the intelligence he 
brought from the king and some of the chiefs confirmed 
the declaration. 

The missionaries were almost overcome with sur- 
prise, and hastened to rehder their acknowledgments of 
grateful praise to the Most High, under feelings that it 
would be impossible to describe. It was indeed a joy 
unspeakable, the joy of harvest. In that one year they 
reaped the harvest of sixteen laborious seed-times, six- 
teen dreary and anxioas winters, and sixteen unproduct- 
ive summers. They now enjoyed the unexpected but 
^^larating satisfaction resulting from the " pleasure of 
the Lord** prospering in their hands, in a degree and 
under circumstances that few are privileged to expe- 
rience. 

As soon as possible, Mr. Nott was despatched by his 
companions to Tahiti. On Teaching the shores of this 
iisland, from which five years before he had been obliged 
to flee for his life, he found it was all true that had been 
told them, that the people werejn that interesting state 
described by the prophet, when, enraptured by the 
visions of Messiah's future glories, he exclaimed, ^^^e 
isles shall wait for his law." In this delightAil situation, 
as he travelled round the islands, he literadly found them, 
not merely willing to be instructed, but anxious to hear ; 
meeting togetheir of their own accord, and often spend- 
ioig the hours of night in eonversation and inquiiy qa 



the immnrtaiit matters couneeted with the reHffiQn of 
JesoB Christ. When he returned, Mr. BickneU went 
Qwer on the same errand, and observed everywhere the 
most jencouraging attention, on the part of the people, to 
the instructions he communicated. The school at Pape- 
toai was great] v increased; and hundreds, who had 
been early scholars there, were now stationeid as teach- 
ers among the adjacent islands, imparting to others the 
Imowledge they had received. 

Not feWer than three thousand persons at this time 
possessed a knowledge of the books in their native lan- 
guage Vhich were in daily use. Besides eight hundred 
copies of the Abridgment of Scripture, and many copietf 
of part of the Gospel of 8t. Luke in manuscript, about 
two thoQsand seven hundred spelling-books had already 
been distributed among the pupils at Einieo, or sent 
over to Tahiti ; still they were unable to meet the daily 
increasing demands of the p^ple. 
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The miffhty workings of the Spirit of God, in pro^ 
ducing this remarkable change, were not confined to 
Tahiti, Eimeo, add th^ adjacent islands, forming the 
Georgian group; it extended also to the lieewaid car 
Society Islands. A simultaneous movement appears to 
have taken place among the rulers ^of the people, to 
throw off the yoke of pagan priestcraft, to rend asunder 
their fetters, and remove from the eyes of ibe natiop, 
in its remote extremities; the veil of delusion by which 
they had so long been blinded. Tamatoa, the kin^ of 
Raiatea, i^ortly after his return from Tahiti, pubhc)y 
x]enounced idol worship, and declared himself a be- 
liever in Jehovah aoqd Jesus Christ, Mady of the 
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chiefs, and a number of the people followed his ex- 
ainple. 

The prince of daikness, . the author of pag^ism, 
whose sway had been unrivalled, and whose seat and 
strong-hold had long been here as well as in the other 
islands, did not tamely surrender his dominions. The 
idolatrous chiefs and inhabitants took up arms to defend 
the cause of the gods, and revenge the insult offered 
by the king. Their efforts, however, were but as the 
ragings of an expiring monster whose fangs were 
broken, and whose heart had been pierced. The idolaters 
were defeated, and afterward treated with the same 
clemency and lenient conduct which the Christian con- 
querors m Tahiti had manifested, and Christianity was 
nrmly established. The vanquished, however, though 
spared ahd liberated by the generosity of. Tamatoa, 
snowed themselves uifworthy of the kindness with 
which they had been treated, by still talking of war on 
behalf of the idols. But as their numbers were few, 
their influence small, and as the great body of the 
people were doubtless favourable to the new order of 
things, hopes of success were comparatively faint, and 
no further attempt was made. 

The chiefs and greater part of the population of 
Tahaa, an island included in the same reef with Raiatea, 
imitated the example of Tamatoa and the Raiatean 
Christians, and destroyed their idols. 

The intelligent and enterprising chiefs of Borabora, 
Mai, and Tefaaora were remarkably actjve in weaken- 
ing the influence of the^ds on the minds of the peo- 
ple under their government, undermining and subvert- 
ing every species of idol-worship that prevailed in the 
islands. They succeeded at length in inducing the in- 
habitants, by their example and persuasion, to seek an 
acquaintance with that more excellent way revealed in 
the Word of God, for whose worship they erected a 
convenient and respectable building. 

Mahine sent a special message to Huahine, and the 
same change took place in that island ; which was per- 
haps, for its size and population, more attached to its 
idols than any other. Idol-worship, with all its attend- 
ant cruelty and moral degradation, was discontinued. 
The temples were demolished, and the gods committed 
to the flames. Thus in one year the system of false 
worship, which had from the earliest antiquity of its 

F3 
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population, prevailed in these islands, was happily abol- 
i^ed — it is hoped, to be revived no more. 

In the course of the following year, the loss sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. Scott was repaired by the 
arrival of Mr. Crook from New South Wales ; he 
reached the islands in the month of Ms^, and ren- 
dered important service in the prosecution of the com- 
mon enterprise. 

' During the same year the proiiession of Christianity 
became general throughout the whole of the Society 
Islands. By universal consent, the infamous Areoi 
society was destroyed at the same time. Its own 
members appear tfij^^v^ Ji^ade no iefforts to preserve, 
and no class offlf^.'Qommnnity even solicited, its con- 
tinuance. .The entire dissolution of this association, 
and the abolition oif its cruel and abominable practices, 
on thc^ intcodUdtign of Christianity, is one of the most 
powetM df^n^]()^i^tions Grod has given to his church 
and to the Wfirjtj^oji^ the irresistible operation of those 
meai)s whiclr];L<^^i|s..appointed for the complete demo- 
lition of the v^0.8trong-holds of paganism, and the 
universal exteni|U(j} of virtue and of happiness among 
the most pK)flij;ate and deb^ed of mankind. It is a 
matter of devotij^cknowledgment to the Almighty, by 
whose power i^ne the means employed have been 
rendered efficsici^s in its aimihilation, and furnishes a 
cause of hallowcKl triumph to the friends of moral 
order, humanity, and religion. 

Na sooner did these^ deluded,, polluted, and cruel peo- 
ple receive the gosp^^of Christ, the elevated senti- 
ments, sacred purity, ^a^ humane tendency of which 
convinced them that it must have originated in a source 
as opposite to tha|iwhence idolatry had sprung, as light 
is to darkness, tl)|p-:the spell in which they had been 
for ages bound Y^l dissolved,, and the chains of their 
captivity were btgi^ asunder. They were astonished 
at t1<^mse}ves« and were a wonder to all who beheld 
them. The. (abled legends by which, as by. enchant- 
ment, they had been deceived^ were banished from their 
recplldctions ; the abominations and the bloodshed to 
whii^h they had been addicted ceased ;. and they lie- 
came moral, virtuous, affectionate, devout, and upright 
members of a Christian community. There is reason 
to believe that many even of the Areois have been 
purified from their moral defilement, in that blood 
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which cleansetb from all sin, and that the kmgu^e 
addresjsed by the apostle to the Ck>rinthian8* may with 
propriety be applied to them. 

The astonishingr and gratifying change which has 
taken place among them, nothing but (Siristian prin- 
ciples could have effecteid. Numbers of the Areois 
early embraced Christianity, and some from the highest 
orders were among the first converts. With few ex- 
ceptions, they have been distingmshed by ardour of 
zeal and steady adherence to the religion of the Bible. 
Many of them have been its most regular and laborious 
teachers in our schools, and the most efficient and suc- 
cessful native missionaries. Among this class, also, 
as mi|^t naturally be expected, have been experienced 
the most distressing apprehensions of the consequences 
of sin, and the greatest compunction of mind on ac- 
count of it. Many of them immediately changed their 
names, and others would be happy to obliterate- every 
mark of that fraternity, the badges of which they once 
considered an honourable distinction. I have heard 
Several wish they could remove from their bodies the 
marks tattooed upon them, but these figures remain too 
deeply fixed to be obliterated, and perpetually remind 
them of what they once were. It is satisfactory to 
know that not a few have enjoyed a sense of the par- 
doning mercy of God, and though jBpme have been dis- 
tressed in the prospect of death; others have been 
happy in the cheering hope, not.:pf a pagan elysium, 
or a sensual sort of Turkish paradise, but of a' holy 
and peacejTul rest in the regions of blessedness. 

One of these, whosa name was Manu, bird, resided 
at Buneuiula, in the district of Atehuru. His age and 
bodily infirmities were such as to prevent his learning 
to read; yet he constantly attended the school, and from 
listening to others, was able to repeat with correctness 
large portions of the Scriptures, which were regularly 
read by the pupil^. From meditation on these, he de- 
rived the highest consolation and' support. He was an 
early convert to Christianity ; his deportment was imi- 
formly upright; his character respected by ail who 
•knew him ; and for several years before his death he 
was a member pf the Christian church at Burder's 
Point. The recollection of the abominations and ini- 

*1 Cor. ti. 9,10, 11> 
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efaty of which he had been guilty while a member of 
tne Areoi ^netitatioii, though not greater than those of 
his compauioBS in crime, often filled his mind with hor- 
ror and dismay. Whenever he alluded to that society, 
or to the crimes committed by its members, it was 
always with evident feelings of the deepest distress. 
From these it was his mercy to find relief through faith 
in the atonement of Christ. This was his only ground 
of hope for pardon from the Most High ; and when, by 
thus looking to the great means of purity and peace, he 
was enabled to rest in hope, and his mind became calm 
a|id peaceful, tears of contrition were often se^n, while 
he.*, gratefully remembered the amazing love oSF God. 
To^^BiCds the latter part of his life his pastor had the 
pleasure of observing the greatest circumspection and 
moral purity in his whole conduct, with a high and in- 
creasing degree of spirituality of mind and tranquil 
joy. How striking the contrast which the evening ot" 
his days miist have presented to the early part of his 
life, spent among the impure, degraded, smd wretched 
members^f that infamous association to which he be- 
longed p^ is not' surprising that his own mind should 
have ^been so deeply aflfected ; but from all the moral 
polluti6n and guilt then contracted he was washed and 
ren^(^fi,. and prepared for the society of the blessed in 
'l^l^oiSe of purity and happiness. He died suddenly 
oh the 5th March, 1823 ; and, to use the language of the 
missionary who watched his progress and his end with 
the deepest interest, we doubt not that he is gone to 
be with that Savionr "whom he loved with all his 
heart." 

Soon aifter the abohtion of idolatry by the inhabitants 
of Huahine, Raiatea, and the adjacent islands, several 
of the chiefs and the people of Borabora aiKl Raiatea 
visited Maurua, the most westerly of the Leeward 
Islands, and succeeded in persuading the chiefs and 
people to demolish their temples and idols, and receive 
Christian instruction. The most pleasing results con- 
tinued also to attend the efforts ofthe ne\v converts 
in Tahiti. 

. In the beginning of 1816 Pomare sent most of his 
own family idols to the missionaries, that, as he ob- 
served in a letter accompanying them, dated Febmar]? 
I9th, " they might either commit them to the flames, 
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or send them to England.** These idols I saw at Port 
Jackson; they are now deposited in tiie Missionary 
Museum, Austin Friars. It is impossible to behold them 
without sympathizing in the feehngs of Pomare, when 
he calls ^hem " Tahiti's foolish gods.** The following 
is a translation of the letter which he sent with them. 
Its interesting contents will justify its insertion. 

Frien-os, . . 

. May you b^ daved by Jehovah and Jesus Christ pur Saviour. 
This is my speech to you, my friends. I wish ypu to send 
those idols to Britane for the Missionary Society, that theymay 
know the likeness of the gods that Tahiti worshipped. Those 
were my own idpls, belonging to our family from the time of 
Taaroamanahune even to Vairaatoa ; and when he died he left, 
them with me. And now,, having been made acquainted with 
the true God, with Jehovah, He is my God, and when this 
body of mine shall be dissolved in death, may the Three-On^ 
save me ! And this is my shelter, my close hiding-place, even 
from .the anger of Jehovah. When he looks upon me, I will 
hide me at the feet^of Jesus Christ the Saviour, that I may 
escape. I feel pleasilire and satisfaction in my mind ; I rejoice^ 
I praise Jehoyao, that he hath made known bis Word unto ine. 
I should have gonie to destruction if Jehovah had not interposed. 
Many have died, and are gone to destruction, kings and coooh 
mon people ; they died vviUiout knowing any. thing of the true 
God ; and now, when it came to the small remainder of tlie 
people, J^bov^ hath been pleased to make known his Word, and 
we are made acquainted with iaa good Word, made acquainted 
with the deception of. the false gods, with all that is evil and 
false. The true God Jehovah, 'it was be that made us ac- 
quainted with these things. It was you that taught us ; but 
the words, the knowledge, was from^ Jehovah. It is because 
of this that I rejoice, and I pray to Jehovah, that he may in- 
crease my abhorrence of every evil. way. The Three-One, He 
it is that can make the love of rin to cease ; we cannot effect 
it ; it is the work of Ged to cause evil things to be cast ojfl^- 
and the love of them to cease. 

I am going a journey sfround Tahiti, to acquaint the Raatirae 
with tl^e Word of God, and to 'cause them to be vigilant about 
good things. The Word of God does grow in Tahiti, and the 
Kaatiras are diligent about setting up houses for worship, they 
are also diligent in seeking instrttction, and now it is wdl with 
Tahiti 

That principal idol, that has the red feathers of the Otun, is 
Temeharo, that is his name, look you ; yon may know it by the 
?ed leathers ; that was Vainiatoa*ii own god» and those feaihen 
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were from the ship of lieutenant Watte ;* it waa Yairaatoa 
that aet thetti himaelf about the idol. If you think proper, you 
may bum them all in the fire •; or, if yon likei send them to 
your country, for the inspection of the people of Europe, 
that they may satisfy their curiosity, and iuiow Tahiti's fool- 
ishffods! 

This also is one thing that I want to inquire of you ; when 
I ffo round Tahiti, it may be that the Raatiras and others will 
ask me to put down their names ; what shall I do then 1 Will 
it be proper to write down their names 1 It is with you — ^you 
are our tethers, and you are to direct us* We have had our 
prayer-meetinff the beginning of this month, February ; it was 
at Homai-au- Vahi ; the Raatiras, and all the people of the dis- 
trict assembled, leaving their houses without people. They 
said to me, ** Write down our names." I answered, <*It is 
agreed." Those names 'are in the enclosed paper, which I have 
sent for your inspection. Have I done wrong in this 1 Per- 
haps I nave : let me, my friends, know the whole of your 
mind in respect of this matter. 

May my friends be saved by Jehovah the true God ! I have 
written to Mijiine for a house for the use of the missionaries, 
when they arrive ; you will let Mahine know where the house 
is to be, and he will get the people to remove it there. Let it 
be at Uaeva, near you. 

It is reported here that there is a Jihip at Mprea, and I was 
thinking it might be the ehip with the missionaries ; but it may 
be that It b only an idle report. However, should the mission- 
aries arrive at Morea, write to me quickly, that I may know. 
Let me know also what news there may oe from Europe and 
from Port JackitiOn. Perhaps King George may b» dead, let 
me know. I shaU not go around Tahiti before the month of 
March. ^ 

May you be sayed, mj friends, by Jehovah, and Jesus Christy 
the only Si^viour by whom we shiners can be saved* 

PoHAaa, Kingx>f T^ti, 6ce, &e. 

It was' shortly after these events had transpired that 
we reached the islaAds. Previous, to our embarkation 
from England we had heard that a favourable change 
in regard to Christianity had taken place in the minds 
of the king of Tahiti and a £bw of the people. On our 
anrivai in Port Jackson this intelligence was coniirmed, 
and we were also encouraged by .^he accounts we re- 

*Tlif i#iv Ponriivn, wU4^ visM Tiil4tl 19 1789 
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eeived of the abolition of idolatiy by the whole of the 
inhabitants of the Georgian or Windward Islands. 

When we arrived we foimd, not only that the reports 
we had, heard were correct, but that the change had 
progressively advanced, becoining d|ifly more extensive 
in its influence and decisive in its character, and that 
the whole of the inhabitants were no longer idolaters, 
but either professors of Christianity or desirous to re- 
ceive religious instruction. 

It was naturally a matter of the deepest interest to a 
missionary, important in aU its bearings on the object 
nearest to his heart, and first in the aiois and^e piyrposes 
of his life. 

The accounts given by the missionaries, on my first 
arrival, and the many interesting facts which subse- 
quently came to my knowledge, when I had acquired 
such an acquaintance with the language of the people 
as to be able to pursue my inquiries among^ them, have 
made an impression on m}^ own mind that will never be 
effaced, and , not only excited the highest delight, but 
convinced me that, m the circumstances under which 
the change occurred, the agency by which it was ac* 
qomplished, and the continuance of its effects, it is alto- 
gether one of the most remarkable displays of Divine 
power that has occurred in the history of mankind, and 
IS, perhaps, unparaHeled since the days of the apostles. 
Detached notices of this event have been transmitted 
to En^and in the letters of the ndssion^aries, and in the 
different publications of the Missionary Society. No 
connected and regidar account has, however, yet been 
fumished ; but in reviewing all that has been recorded, 
it may be confidently affirm^ed, in the language of the 
deputation Sent by the society to the South Seas, that 
" God has indeed don^ great things here^** 

It is much to be regretted that the missionaries oi| 
the apot-^who were intimately acquainted with every 
indication of the moral at^d spiritual process that was 
going on, even in its incipient stages, and eveiy event 
which marked its gradual development, until, in the 
language of the i^tives on another but siinilar occasion, 
it burst upon them like the light of the morning-rdid 
not, at the time, prepare a full and particular account 
of the work which, under God, they had been instm-r 
mental in effecting: but their motto always was, to. 
^ say too little rattier ^han^ ^ much" — to pers^r^re ii| 
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labomr, rather than employ their time in detailing' th^r 
engagerbents — and to exercise the greatest cantioo and 
brevity in speaking of any thing connected with them- 
selves or the people around them, lest subsequent events 
should disappoint the anticipations which existing fa- 
vourable appearances might originate, l^is prudential 
reserve, on some accounts, cannot be too highly com- 
mended ; yet it is possible to carry it too far : and in 
the present instance, however honourable to the individ- 
uals who maintained it, it cannot be doubted that the 
world has been thereby deprived of a full record of 
events intimately connected with the destinies of the 
people among whom they transpired, and with the 
propagation of^ the gospel in the most distant parts of 
the world, during every iuture age of ^he Christian 
church. 

I have endeavoured to present an outline of this great 
change. I would, however, only offer it as a substitute 
for the more explicit statement which my predecessors 
in the islands might render ; and if, by attracting their 
attention to the subject, 1 should induce them to furnish 
such a desideratum, my attempts will not have been 
altogether in vain. Should this be elicited, they will 
confer no ordinary benefit on the cause of missions, 
and afford great satisfaction to the Christian world. 

A number of interesting- and important ■ inquiries is 
naturally suggested by this aoiazing change ; and we are 
anxious to be made acquainted with every fact* in the 
application of those means which induced its commence- 
ment and sustained its progress. In all its departments, 
81)4 under eveiy circumstance, it bears the impress, and 
exhibits, in the clearest manner, the sovereignty and 
the power of the Almighty, in regard alike to the time 
of its' commencement, the circumstances ofats progress, 
and the means of its accomplishment. 

In regard to the time of its occurrence. During no 
period in the history of the mission could ^* the time to 
favour'* the nation have appeared more unlikely than 
the present. The king's mind appears to have been first 
seriously exercised in reference to the declaration which 
he subsequently made, after thei dispersion of the mis- 
sionaries, and their departure from the islands, when 
only one (viz. Mr. Nott) remained with him, and when, 
in consequence of the state of perpetual alarm and agi- 
tation in which the people were kept by the war, none 
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oould be induce^ to attend preaching or instmction. It 
w probable -that at that period public ordinances were 
altogether discontinued. The first public or open in- 
dications of the change were given at a time which, ac- 
cording to hnman probabilities, was but little favourable 
to such events. The* missionaries had but recently re- 
turned from their banishment, and. the work of instruc- 
tion had scarcely been resumed ; it was the beginning, 
and but the beginning, of a Second attempt to plant i& 
ffospel in those islands. The missionaries, considering 
the whole of the twelve years spent in Tahiti as so much 
time lost, were commencing afresh their endeavours on 
another island,' and coiild hardly expect that at this time, 
after such a protracted delay, God would at once prosper 
their enterprise. 

The circumstances of the nation and o^ the mission 
i^ere by no mean» favourable to such a change. It 
was not a time of peace and leisure, but of protracted, 
obstinate, and baibarOus war — the king and his adhe- 
rents were in exile, alternately agitated by the entreaties 
of their auxiliaries to attempt to retrieve their affairs 
by a descent upon Tahiti, or expecting their retreat to 
be invaded by their*audabiousand rebellious con<}uerors. 
It was jft period of humiliation, darkness, and distress ; 
while the population of Tahiti itself was torn by factions 
and desolated by wars, that threatened its extinction. 
Thefr teachers were not much more favourably circunu 
stanced. Few in number, compared with what they 
had been when they maintained their former station in 
Matavai, and suil(^ring under the heaviest domestic 
bereaven^ents ; prevented by personal indisposition and 
other circumstances from engajging either very fre- 
ouently or extensively in the main work of instructing 
the people-T^their exertions, greatly to their own regret, 
were exceedingly circumscribed.' In addition to these 
discouragements, the prejudices of many of the king^ 
most warm and valuable friends were unusualhjr strong, 
as they considered the continuance of his misfortunes 
to result, in part, from the countenance he gave,' arid the 
inclinatian he manifested towards the religion of the 
foreimers. 

In the means employed there was nothing extraordi- 
nary. It 19 recorded in the history of the Greenland 
viissions that the "Moravian brethren, for five or seve« 
years, laboured patiently and diligently in te^chii^ 
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their hearers what are termed the ^i«t principles of 
reJi^cnH-tncuicating the doctrines of the being and 
attributes of God, and the reqairements of his law — 
without making the least favourable impression upon 
them, or being in many instances able to secure the 
attention of the people to the\r instructions. The first 
instance of decisive and salutary effect from their teach- 
ing was, we are informed, what would in general be 
termed accidental, and occasioned by their reading to 
some native visiters an account of the sufferings and 
death of the Saviour, which they were tmnslating into 
the vernacular tongue. The attention of one of the 
party was arrested, his heart deeply affected, and ulti- 
mately his character entirely changed. This circum- 
stance led to a complete alteration in the instructions 
they gave. The . incarnation,, the life, especially the 
sufferings and death, of the Lord Jesus Christ, were 
from this time the principal subjects brought before the 
minds of their hearers ; and the results were such as 
to show the propriety of the alteration. Where they 
had before been unable, to make the least impression, 
they now beheld numbers deeply affected, on whom 
these truths appeared to produce an entire change of 
character and aeportment. I do not, however, suppose 
we are to infer from the account that is given of this 
amazing work in Greenland, that, during ihe first five 
or seven years of their labours there, the being and 
character of God, &c. were inculcated, to the excmsion 
or neglect of the way of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
Their teaching would, in that' case, have been more de- 
fective than I am. willing to suppose it was. Nor do I 
think we are to conclude, that after, the change in their 
instruction, the doctrine of the ^aviour*s advent, suffer- 
ings, and death was insisted on, to the exclusion of 
the former; this mode of exhibiting Scripture truth 
would have been ^mostas defective as the other: but 
I suppose that during the earliest years of their labours 
the first principles of religion were more frequent and 
prominent in their ,*instructtpna than the. doctrines 
peculiar to t^e gospel, and that subsequently^ these 
poiftts received that more frequent attention which the 
character, being, and law of God had formerly obtained. 
No aiteratuJti, even of^this kind, however, appears to 
have taken piace in the^LUid of doctrines inc^ulqated^by 
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the missionaries among the Tahitians. From the time 
of my arrival in the islands, I had always a great desire 
to know whether any change had been made by the 
early preachers in their, discourses, and other means 
employed at this period:^ but I have not- been aUe to 
learn th^t there was any thing extraordinary ; they do . 
not appear in any respect to have varied the manner or 
the matter of their instructions. I have often asked 
Mr. Nott, and others 'who were on the spot, if there 
was any alteration in the mode of instruction, or the 
nature of their addresses, as to the prominency of any 
of the doctrines of the gospel, which had not been so 
fully exhibited before; but I have invariably learned 
that they were not aware of the least difference ij;i the 
kind of instruction, or the manner of representing the 
truths taught at this period, and those inculcated during 
their former residence in Tahiti. . -; 

Their aim had always been to exhibit fully, and with 
the greatest possible simplicity, the grand doctrines and 
precepts taught in the Bible, givi^ig each that share of 
attention which it appeared to have obtained in the 
voliime of reveration. God tney had always endeav* 
onred to represent as a powerful, benevolent, and holy 
Being, justly requiring the grateful homage and willibc 
obedience of his creatures; Man they hM repipesentea 
as the Scripture described him, and their own observar 
tion represented him to be, a sinner against his Maker» 
and exposed to %\e consequences of his guilt ;• thetove 
of God, in the gift of his only-begptten Son as a pro- 
pitiation for sin, and the only medium and ground of 
reconciliation with €k>d, restoration to the enjoyment 
of his favour, and the blessing of immortahty. The 
death of Christ in the place of the sinner, and faith iii 
this atonement, as the sinner's justification before God, 
were truths most fre<]^ently exhibited. The doctrine 
of Divine benevolence, thus displayed^ was altogether 
new to the Tahitians ; nothing analogous to it had ever 
entered into any part of their mythology. Its impres* 
sion on their mindcf was at this time proportionate.- The 
necessity also of Divine influences, to make the declara- 
tion of these truths effectual to conversion* und to 
meeten those who believed for the heavenly state, had 
ever been inculcated in the catechetical and other 
exercises o( ^e sehool, in the meetings for readii^ tbt 
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Scriptures tod cpnyecsatien, and in the discourses de* 
livered in their assemblies for ptibiic worship.* 

. * SUiM tbe pnbUeation of the fbrroer editkm of tl^ls work» I tacre not been a 
little sarpriwd, as most of my readen may auppoaet fo find the mlaaionariea 
in tlie South Sea ialanda elaaaed by Unltaii|ma among the teachera ofUoita- 
lianiam. At tbo laat anniial neetinf ofabe ** British and Foreicn Unitarian 
Aatociatidn,** lield at Manchester, Dr. Carpenter, in a speech publiebed in the 
** Report of the Proeeedings,*' made the fbliowing statement :— V Tlie accoynta 
Ibave beard given by Mr. Ward, of bis method of instmciing the Hindoos, 
bnwght nottiing into riew which I should not myself tiave gladly taught them ; 
and those who have examined the worlc of Mr. Ellis on the South Sea Islands 
(PolynHsian ReoMurcbes; may perceive that in them the simple principles of 
Uniiarianism are essentially taught." The apeech conlaining these $iffirma<- 
tiona was made ader a public dinner, in connexion with a toast referring to 
missionary exertions— a aubjeetat all times inappropriately brought forward 
wbeo associated with usages of ooaviviality, derived not flx>in_a Christian 
tovrce, and in the observance of wliich good old George Herbert's advice, 

" Drink not the third glass » 

is not always regarded. Christianity ia not, as some of its enemies have 
misrepresented it, a morose, unsocial sjrstem'; it is eminently adapted to pro- 
^pote cheerAilness andso<;ial, as weU as individual enjoyment; but its 
•njoyment is of another and a higher order than that of which the^mere'animal 
p^rtsof our nature are susotiptible-rthe excitement qf-wine— beneath the influ- 
ence 6f wbiob, tba loftiness and energy oC intellect, and the idndliest affec- 
tiOQs of the human heari, are oftbn alilLe degraded and destroy^. On occasions 
offtstivity, when toast fbllows toasi, though tlie parties may not have passed 
tbe boundaries of sobriety, ^be giving ^Christian senfintents as toasts is noc 
vary honourable to Christianity itself. It iAlik'e introducing the sacred ffarm 
of religion, entwining the leaves of the ivy and the vine around ^er brow, 
yhteing the bacebanaiiaA cub io ber hand, and causing her to utter the responses 
wbicb direst the orgies of toe pTaee. Ttw babit.of tiitiag, or standing up) and 
tejieating, before driaiting a glassiof wine after dinner, a religious sentiment, 
is much less fbliowed than rormeriy ; and the sooner it is altogether discon- 
tfnusd the belter. The practice is not peculiar to Unitarians, thougb, at the 
Manchester dinner, the toast in support of which Dr. Carpenter's speech was 
made was one ur a series, which according to the Report, extended to 
twenty-one. r^HM?^.. 

It ia not, lM>wever, my ofeiJect now to remark on the toasts, nor even the 
neech of Dr. Carpenter, excepting so At as the speech regards the instrufc- 
tions given to the Tabiiians. It is not n ec e ssa ry that 1 should titkr any vin- 
dieation of Wbat Mr. Ward and bis. companions taught the Hindoos. His 
iermoif on the Love of Christ, besides other public records which he lias left, 
prevent Its being questionable whether lie uugbt Unltarianism or Aot. Ana 
I cannot bqt regret that by Dr. CarpMiter, towards whom I entertain no oAer 
Ibelinga than tlwse of ceapeet, and deaire to uas no other language than that 
which courtesy would dictate, any statement in these volumes should have 
been so mist^nderetbod as to haveoceaaioned ttie declaration to which I have 
(Ut it needAil to reibf. It is somewhat ainralar that my oompahions and my- 
self, though in each instance we have inculcaied the aame sentiments, should 
have been represented bytme class of readers as, **liy my' own account,'' 
usually ebooalng for subjects of address **tbe immacolate' conception, the 
Trinity, and 4he Holy Ghost, and other my«terioua dMtrinal points r and by 
^mother, class, as teaching " the.simple principles of UnltarisDism." 

It is Bificult to suppose, that wlien tins latter aasertioo was mads, it simply 
meant, thaLin oonnexiun with other gre<u doctrines of revelation, themiasion- 
mrisa taught that in opposition to the " lords many, and the gods many," the 
gods or wood, and stoAe, and feathers, the'works of their own-han'da, which 
me heaihen worshipped, there' waa One living and true God. By ** other 
great doctrines of revelation^ I ro^r,'in addition to the existence, perfbctions, 
and character of tlie tnis Qo4| tp tjie doctrine of the ftUl of man from ttia 
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The wonderful change that now«eemed to be wrought 
in the minds and hearts of mai^y did not appear to be 
more the immediate result of instmctioiis given at the 
time than the remote, but certain effect of truth im^ 
parti^d) and precious, seed, which, having-been scattered 
years before, was now revived with a power that the 
mdividuals themselves covAd not comprehend, nor on 
ordinary principles explain. This circumstance should 
never be lost sight of ; it is a^ Wonderful manifestation 
of the faithfulness of God, who has declared that hit 



original state of rectitude and bappipeea; and, in conaeqaeoee qT tbia, to $m 
inherent dispoaition to prefer and practise evil, and an ezpoeedness to its pen- 
alty ; to tlie Meeniab, Ibe divinely appointed and only means of delivenbiee ; 
to the divinity of Chriet ; to- the atdoeaient b^ bis deatb^ to fl|itb in him as the 
sinner's jastLficaiion before ^God; and to the divinity of the Holy Spirit, i^ 
the necessity of bis iniSuence to render the declaration of the gospel effectual 
to those to whom it was proclai'med. 

If Or. (^rpenter meant that, with these doctrines as parts ^f a revelation to 
the completeness of which they were essential, and in the full declaration of 
which their own fidelity was to be proved, the missionaries inculcated a belief 
in one God, he must have known tiiat the term Unitarianism, when used av 
descriptive of such teaching, was inapplicable to the sentiments of those who 
have dengnated themselves Unitarians. But if, wtien Dr. Carpenter statOO 
that in the Sonth Sea islands "the irimple principles of UnitariaiiisiD ats 
essentially taught," hejneaiit that the missionaries instructed ibe natfv^ in 
the belief of one Glod, to the exclusion or neglect of the other ^reat docrrineo of 
revelation above stated, vis. thaft they uugbi vftat those whom he addresosd 
considered as the essential principles of Unilarianism->the& the aascttisH 
appears entirely gratuitous. ' , . 

There is not,' and there has not been, a single missiqnaiy there, sitice tlieii' 
Arst establishment, now four^nd-thirty years ago, Who, had he ineulcatsd 
what Unitarians tbempelvee c^l Unitarianism, woul<l not have, been regarded 
by his bompanions as having rertoonced his fhitb, jind fbrsaken his Lord. TDd 
eomman<t of Christ toteaoh all naiioM, in obedience to whiph the missloifl^ ' 
had devoted his life to the labour of prrachiilg the gospel, directed hiiQ to |)ap< 
tlze every proselyte in the name of the Father, and of /he Sort, and of the Holy 
Ghost, and thus explicitly enjoined the extaibitiou of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which every Uniurian profeteee to deny ; and, so Aur as Poiynesiaa Rs- 
searches is concerned^ the affirmation appears without the least foundation. 

In confirmation of this, \\ is unnecessary to do more than refer to tbb 
work itself. The passage in eonnexioh with which these remarks are intr»> 
duoed, together with ever^ other, in which the sentiments held or tan^^t Inr 
the missionaries are stated, are suftcient to ntovr that they have not promul- 
gjited a mutilatei gospel>-il»e vast aecesslmi of enjoyment to all cl ass e s 
shows thai is not a melancholy system; whde the^ opinions expreacM hv 
the converts themselves show that their faith is not what is usually denoiQl- 
naied Unitarian. This is abundantly proved by tlfe statements made in atti- 
sons when men afe moat likdy to be s'mcere ; ibe near apianoach to the tUMstft 
worlds and the direct appeal to the Most High in prayer, lliustrations of this 
remark may be found in Pnmare's prayer, recorded in page 136 ; his letter^ 
pege 133 ; the experience of the dying Areoi, page J^T; the eondoct of Qm 
astonished native on bearing tbeSd chapter of St. John's Gospel, as give* ta 
page 143 of the present volume ; and 'other places, which it is needless to 
enumerate. Qn the tenets of Unitarians, their adaptation to the cU'emi* 
stances of Ignbratkce, depravity, guilt, and wretobodnesa. Inseparable tkt0 ' 
pMmnism, even in its most Ihvoorable circumsUtQces, I make no remarks. '. 

The foregoing statement of the teaching of the mlasionaries in the South 
flea iBiandsIhayedeemediMClflia jostlsUMBtlMuidtelsiiqrfsaden* 
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Word shall not return onto him roid, but shall be foUnd 
erea after many days ; and it is remarkably adapted to 
cheer the hearts of all who are called to labour and wait 
patiently, sowing season after season in hope, without 
reaping the wished-for harvest. 

The universal, and in many instances decisive, moral 
and religious change that has been effected in the South 
Siea islands (of the commencement and more important 
parts of which a regular, though necessarily brief, account 
nas now been given), appears, in whatever view we 
can possibly contemplate either its nature or its results, 
nothing less than a moral miracle. A change so im^- 
portant in its character, so rapid in its progress, so deci- 
sive in its influence, sublime almost in proportion to the 
feebleness of the agency by which it was, under God, 
accomplished, although effected on but a small tribe or 
people, is perhaps not exceeded in the history of nations, 
or the revolutions of empires, that have so often altered 
the moral and civil aspect of our world. This great and 
important event, confirmed in its results,* and strength- 
ened in i^s character by the ex|;ension of its influence, 
and the increasing power of the principles it implanted, 
duiinff the last fourteen years, already occupies no infe- 
rior place among the modem evidences of, Christianity, 
and the demonstrations of its legitimate tendency to 
ameliorate the condition, and elevate the moral and in- 
tellectual character, of the most -wretched and depraved 
among mankind. Emotions of astonishment, admira- 
tion, and gratitude involuntarily arise in every mind in 
the least degree susceptible of humanity or religion ; 
while increasing convictions of the divine origin of reve- 
lation must fasten on tlie understanding, and additional 
encouragement strengthen the hopes of every individual 
%ho, according to the promise of God, is anticipating 
the arrival of a period when b. transformation eqiially 
decisive and lovely shall change the moral deserts of the 
earth into regions of order and beauty, and the wilder- 
ness shall become as the garden of the -Lord. 

In ord^r more fully to illustrate the 4dnd of Scripture 
truth that appears, m connexion with others^ to have 
affected deeply the minds of the people, one. single in^ 
stance, alnong many that might he adduced, will show 
that in the mild and verdant islands of the south, as well 
as the frozen and barren regions of the north, in Tahiti 
as well as in Greenland, the attractions of the Cross 
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move and melt the hnman heart. It was the custom 
of the missionaries^ not oidjr to instruct the natives in 
the school, preach to them in.the chapel, and itinerate 
through the villaffes, hut to assemble them ibr the pur- 

gose of reading, from manuscript^ such portions of the 
cripture as were deemed eiuitable to t|ieir Circum- 
stances. On one of these occasions, Mr. . Nott was 
reading the first portions of the gospel of St. John to a 
number of the natives. When he had finished the six- 
teenth verse of the third chapter, a native^ who had 
listened with avidity and }0y to the words, interrupted 
him and said, ^* What words were tiiose you read t what 
sounds were those I heard? let me hear those words 
again." Mr. Nott read again the verse; ** God so loved,'' 
&c., i^en-the native rose from his seat and said, "Is 
that true ? can that be true ? God love the world when 
the world not love him ! God so loved the world as to 

S've his Son to die, that man might hot die ! Can that 
> true?" Mr. Nott again read the verse, " God so 
loved the world," &c., told him it was true, and that 
it was the message God had sent to them, and that 
whosoever believed in him wQuld not perish, but be 
happy after death. The overwhelming feelings of the 
wondering native were too powerful for expression or 
restraint. He burst into tears, and as these chased es^ch 
other down his countenance^ he retired to meditate- in 
private on the. amazing love of God, which had that day 
reached his soul; and there is every reason, to believe 
he was afterward raised to share the peace and hapt>i- 
ness resulting from the love, of God ^hed abroad in. his 
heart. 

Connected with the means employed in the accom- 
plishment of this important-work, a few remarks on the 
agents who, under God,/w,ere instrumental in effecting 
it, may not be inappropriate. In common with the mis- 
sionaries in other parts of the world, they have been 
described by the enemies of religion as ignorant and 
dogmatical fanatics ; more intent on the inculcation of 
the peculiarities of their sect or party than promoting 
the well-being of the people ; holding out no induce- 
ment, by precept or example; to industrious habits, &c. 
The present state of the islands in which they have 
spent so many years, compared with what it was at the 
time of their arrival, and during several sdbsequent 
years, is a sufficient refutation to every charge of this 
kind* 
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But there 'are individuals, frotn whose general habits 
of observation, and principles of judgment, it might haire 
been supposed a more just conclusion would hare been 
formed, who hare occasionally described them ss th6 
most unsuitable agents that could have been employed^ 
This mode of representation, although 1 do not regard 
the missionaries or their proceedings as perfect, I cOn* 
sider to be far from just. It is not iny intention to eulo- 
gize their labours, or to lavish panegyric upon their 
achievements. But in the estimate of their character^ 
qualifications, and exertions, a variety of considerations 
ought to have a greater influence on the minds of thojie 
by whom they are thus represented than they are some- 
times allowed to exert. Missionary effort, on the ex-* 
tended scale, and in the dtstantand comparatively unex- 
plored field in which they attempted it, was 'an event 
at new among the British ohurchea as the broad catho- 
lic principles upon which it was undertaken were un- 
paralleled. .-> 

The authentic information possessed by many who 
combined in arranging the plan, as well as by those who 
attempted its eze(;ution, .was not only exceedingly lim- 
ited, but receiv^ thtough a medium* that necessarily 
imparted a higher |;low of colouring than those channels 
through vrhicn more accurate accOuntit have since been 
transmitted. Many, no doubt, embarked in the enter- 
prise, as subsequent events fully proved, with incorrect 
ideas of the Work, or mistaken views of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for its - accomplishment. It is -not, 
however; to those who abandoned the taisk that I refer, 
so much ^ to those who (except when driven from it 
by the approaching desolationis of murderous war) main- 
tained tneir post and died in the field ; or who, sdfter 
having sustained the privation and toll of thirty years 
of exile from country and from home, are still willing to 
end their days amoi^g the people with whose interests 
and destiny they have identified themselves. 

Their family connexions may not indeed have been 
of the highest class, neither may the individuals them- 
selves have enjoyed the advantages of a very liberal edu- 
cation, nor possessed any very extensive acquaintance 
With the worid. It is on^ m comparatively recent 
times that individuals of this class haye, by embarking 

•Togr^fM or OMk, Bllfh, *«. 
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^i^onaUy on the arduous and self-denying work of 
{NTopagating Christianity among pagan nations, exhibited 
tome noble examples of Christian deTOtedness. Many 
df the first missionaries to the Soilth Sea islands were 
acquainted with the most useful of the mechanic arts, 
Which were adapted to produce a favourable impression 
lipon the minds of the people. They had obtained a 
creditable English, if not a classical, education, a due 
knowledge of the 8cri[ytures, and an experimental ac- 
quaintance with the principles of Christianity ; whild 
some with great mental vigour combined no sinall de- 
gree of intellectu^ culture. Their own improvementj 
and the preparation for instructing the people, were 
prosecuted contemporaneously with thetr efforts to 
teach the people ; and the numerous and respectable phi- 
lological and other manuscripts which thqse have tran^ 
mitted to England, although never published, show that 
they were far from being unqu^ified for their w'oA. 

Had the first mission to the South Seas been com- 
Ip&sed eptirely of individuals eminent for their scientific 
knowledge and classical attainments, they would proba- 
Wy have been less suitable agents than those who 
actually went ; as it may be presumed their previous 
habits of life would not have furnished the best prepara^ 
tives for the privations and diflSculties to which they 
would have been exposed. Yet it would undoubtedljr 
have been highly advantageous to the mission had so^ 
such gifted individuals been - included among its mem- 
bers. Such were not, however, at that time so ready 
as they have subsequently, befen to engage ia the enter- 
prise ; individuals of this class do not appear to have 
understood that the highest attainments and noblest 
powers are best employed, and their Author most hon- 
oured, when they are exerted in a cause which, of all 
others, presents the strongest claims,, and affords the 
most suitable sphere for their successful operation. The 
service, therefore, necessarily devolved on those Who 
were willing, under every accompanying disadvantage, 
to undertake it. They were not perhaps distinguished 
by brilliancy of genius or loftiness of intellect ; but in 
uncompromising sternness of principle, unaffected piety, 
ardbiir of devotedness, uncomplaining endurance of pri- 
vations (not easily comprehended by those who have 
always remained at home, or visited only civilized por- 
tions of foreign climes), in undeviating perseverance 

Vol. II.— G 
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in exertion under discouragements the most protracted 
and depressing, and in plain and honest detail of their 
endeavours and success, they have been inferior to few 
who have been honoured to iabour in the missionary 
field. I have known some of these devoted men who, 
though not insensible to the. endearments of kindred 
and home, and the comforts of civilized Ufe, have for 
years been deprived of .what most would deem the ne- 
cessaries of life. These self-denying individuals have 
been so dlBstitute of a change of apparel that they could 
not, without some sacrifice of feeling, meet any of their 
own countrymen by whom the island might be visited ; 
and often, rising in the morning from the rustic bed, 
without knowing whence the supplies of even native 
food for the d^y were to be derived, they have sent out 
a native servant-bpy to seek for bread-fruit in the moun- 
tains, or to solicit a supply from the trees of some 
friendly chief in the neighbiourhood, while they have 
repaired to the school, and pursued their daily instruc- 
tion, cheered: and encouraged only by the progress of 
their scholars. 

Such are the men who have long' laboured in these 
islands ; and though others may have been associated 
with them who have turned back, or proved themselves 
unequal to the station, where many who stand firm at 
their post at home would perhaps have fainted, or have 
fallen under the discouragements inseparable from it — 
they have been faithful. They seek not the praise that 
Cometh from man, but the testimony of their consciences, 
and the approval of Heaveii ; and, irrespective of the 
honour God has put upon them, they are entitled, from 
their steady and successful course, to be ** highly es- 
teemed for their works' sake." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Anini in the South Sea i«land»— Aneborage in Matarai— Visit flrom Pomare— 
Luidinf kiia bora*— Interview with the qtteen and princem— Astonishment 
of the natives on ▼iewin< the hOree and his rider — Voyage to Ei'meo— 
Opunohu, or Taloo harbour— Landing at Eiraeo— Welcome- flrom the 
nativea— First night on shore— Present from the chiefs— Visit to the 
schools— Pint Sabbath in the islands— Description tff the native chap^-— 
Appearance and behariour of native eongregations-rVoyage. to Aftreaito — 
Native meal— Description of Afareaita— Removal thither— Means of coo- 
veyance— Arrival at the station. 

In the interesting state described in' the preceding 
chapter we found the inhabitants on our arrival in the 
early part of 1817. 

In the afternoon of the 4th of February we sailed 
from Tubuai.; but, in con8e(][uence of unfavourable winds, 
did not reach Tahiti till the 10th. As we approached 
its southern shore, a canoe came off with some natives^ 
Who brought' a pig and vegetables for sale ; but the wind 
blowing.fresh, vf^ soon passed by, and had little more 
than a glance at the people. About sunset we found 
ourselves a short distance to the northward of Point 
Venus, having sailed along the east and northern shores 
of Tahiti, charmed with the'rich and varied scenery of 
the island, justly denominated the queen of the Pacific, 
whose landscapes, though circumscribed in extent, are 

" So lovely, 80 adorned 
With hill, and dale, and lawn, and winding vale, 
Woodland, and stream, and lake, and rolling seas,'* 

that they are seldom surpassed, even in the fairest 
portions of the world. 

On the morning of the 16th of February, 1817, as the 
light of the day broke upon us^ we discovered that dur- 
ing the night we had drifted to a consfderable distance 
frdm the island ; the canoes of the natives, however, 
soon surrounded our vessel; numbers of the people 
were admitted on board, and we had the long-desired 
satisfaction of intercourse with them, through the me- 
dium of an interpreter. ITiey were not altogether so 
prepossessing in person as, from the different accountB 

* G3 
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I had read, I had been led to anticipate. The impres- 
sion produced by our first interview was, notwithstand-* 
ing, far from being unfavourable; we were at once 
gratified with their vivacity, and soon after with the 
simple indications of the niety which several exhibited. 
A good-looking native, about forty years of age, who 
said his name was Maine, and who came on board as a 
pilot, we invited to our breakfot. We had nearly 
finished when he took his seat at the table ; yet before 
tasting his food he modestly bent his head, and shading 
his brow with his hand, implored the Divide blessing on 
the provision before him. Several of the officers were 
nrach affected at his seriousness ; and though one at- 
tempted to raise a smile at his expense, it only elicited 
from him an expression of compassion. To me it was 
the most pleasing sight I had yet beheld, and imparted 
a higher zest to the enjoyment I experienced in gazing 
OH uke island as we sailed along its shores. 

Mid-day was past before we entered Matavai bay* 
As we sailed into the harbour we passed near the coral 
reef, on which Captain Wallis struck on the 19th of 
lune, 1767, when he first entered the bay. His ship 
remained stationary nearly an hour; andy hi conse- 
quence of this circumstance, the reef has received the 
name of the Dolphin Rock. . As we passed by it we 
felt grateful Uiat the winds were fair and the weather 
calm, and that we had reached our anchorage in safety. 

Matavai is rather an open bay, and although screened 
from the prevailing trade-winds, is exposed to the 
southern and westerly gales, and also to a considerable 
swell from the sea. The long flat neck of land which 
forms its northern boimdary was the spot on which 
Captain Cook erected his tents, and fixed his instru- 
ments for observing the transit of Venus, on which ac- 
count it has ever sipce been called Point Venus. Ex- 
cepting those parts enclosed as gardens or plantations, 
the land near the shore is covered with long grass, or 
a species of convolvulus, called by the natives pohue; 
numerous clumps of trees, and waving cocoanuts, add 
much to the beauty of its appearance. A fine stream, 
rising in the interior mountains, winds through the sin- 
uosities of the head of the valley^ and, fertilizing the 
district of Matavai, flows through the centre of this 
long neck of land into the sea. 

Such, without much alteration, m sdl probabiUty^ was 
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the appearance of this beautiful bay 
by Captain Wallis, in 1767 ; and two y^ 
first visited by Captain Cook ; or wh^n 
in the Bounty, spent six months at anch^ 
and 1789, when Captain Vancouver ai\ 
Captain New, of the Daedalus, in 1793, and 
son,, in the DufT, who anchored iii the same 
6th of March, 1797. 

It was on the northern shores of this bay th «a 

of the missionaries who left England in the, oH finrt 
landed, upwards of thirty years ago. 

And although the scene before me was now one 
of loveliness and quietude, cheerful, yet placid as the 
smooth waters of the bay, that scarcely rippled by thp 
vessel's side, it has often worn a very different aspect. 
Here the first missionaries frequently heard the song 
accompanying the licentious Areois dance, the deafen* 
ing noise of idol-worship, and saw the human victim 
carried by for sacrifice: here, too, they often. heard 
the startling cry of war, and saw their frighted neigh- 
bours fly before the murderous spear and plundering 
hand of lawless power. The invaders' torch reduced 
|he native hut to ashes, while the lurid flame seared 
the green foliage of the trees, and clouds of smoke 
rising up among their groves, darkened for a time sur« 
rounding objects. On such occasions, and they were 
not unfr^uent, the contrast between the country and 
the inhabitants must have been most affecting, appear-r 
ing as if the demons of darkness had lighted up infernal 
fires even in the bowers of paradise. 

Most of the islanders who had boarded us in the 
morning continued in the ship ; others arrived as we 
approached the bay ; and long bef<tfe we anchored our 
decks were crowded with natives. Our prepossessions 
in their favour continued to increase, and we viewed 
them with no ordinary interest, as those among whom 
we were to spend the remainder of our days. Many 
of them wore seme article of European dress, and aU 
were attired in native cloth, though several hsd only a 
maro, or broad girdle, round the waist. There was a 
degree of openness in their countenances, and v^city 
te their manners, which was not unpleasing. 

We had not been long at ai^chor before Pomare sent 
ai( a large albicore, and a variety of provisions, and 
ifehortly after canje on board. I was struck with Im 
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and almost gigantic appearance ; he was upwards 
of six feet high, and seemed about forty years of age. 
His forehead was rather prominent and lugh, his eye- 
brows narrow, well defined, and nearly straight ; his 
hair, which was combed back from his forehead and 
the sides of his face, was of a glossy black colour 
slightly curled behind ; his eyes were small, sometimes 
appearing remarkably keen, at others rather heavy; 
his nose was straight^ and the nostrils by no means 
large ; his lips were thick and his chin projecting. He 
was arrayed in a handsome tiputa, of native manufac- 
ture. His body was stout, but not disproportioned to 
his height ; and his limbs, though well formed, were not 
firm and muscular. He welcomed me to Tahiti, but at 
the same time appeared disappointed when he learned 
that only one missionary had arrived, having been led 
to expect several. His acquaintance with English was 
very partial, and mine with Tahitian much more so ; 
our conversation was consequently neither free nor 
smimated. He inquired after King George, Governor 
Macquarrie, and Mr. Marsden ; the time of our departure 
from New-Holiand, the nature of our voyage, &c. 
These inquiries I answered, and handed him a number 
of small presents which I had brought (torn Eliigland, 
adding a curious penknife of my own, which he had 
appeared desirous to possess. He had a small English 
Bible, and at his request I read to him one or two chap- 
ters. He appeared to understand in some degree the 
English language, although unable to speak it. After 
spending some time in the cabin, the king went to see 
the cattle we had brought from New'South Wales, and 
particularly a horse, which the owners of the ship had 
sent him as a present. 

Pomare was greatly delighted with the horse, and in 
the course of the afternoon the poor animal, after hav- 
ing been hung in slings, and unable to lie down during 
the greater part of the voyage, was hoisted out of the 
hold, to be taken ashore in a large pair of canoes which 
the king had ordered alongside for-that purpose. During 
this transition, while the horse was suspended midway 
between the gangway and the yard-arm, some of the 
bandages gave way ; when the animal, after hanging 
some time by the neck and fore-le^ to the great ter- 
ror both of Pomare and the captamj^ slipped through 
the slings, and clearing the ship's side, fell into the 
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eea. H^ instantly ros^ to the surface, and snorting as 
if glad even under these circumstances to gain his free> 
dom, swam towards the shore ; but the natives no 
sooner saw him at liberty than they, plunged into the 
water, and followed like a shoal of sharks or porpoises 
after him. Some seizing his mane, others his tail, en- 

" deavoured to hold him, till the^terrified creature ap- 
peared in great danger of a watery grave. The captam 
towered down the boat, the king, shouting, directed the 
natives to leave the horse to himself, but his voice was 
lost amid the din and clamour of the crowds that ac- 
companied the exhausted and frightened animal to the 
land. At length he reached the beach in safety ; and 
as he rose out of the water the natives on the shore fled 
with precipitation^ climbing the trees, or crouching be- 
hind the rocks and the bushef for security. When, how- 
ever, they saw- one of the seamen, who had landed with 
the captain from the ship, take hold of the halter that 
was on his neck, they returned to gratify their curiosity. 

, Most of them had heard of horses, and some of them 
had perhaps seen those belonging to Mai (Omai), landed 
on the island by Captain Cook, forty years before, but it 
was undoubtedly the first animal of the kind the greater 

' part of them had ever seen. 

Theldng had not been long on board when the queen 
arrived, and was ushered into the cabin. Her person 
was about the middle stature, her comi)lexion fairer 
than any other native t have seen, her form^ elegant, 
and her whole appearance prepossessing. Her voice, 
however, was by no means son, and her manners were 
less en^ging than those of' several of her companions. 
She was habited In a light loose and flowing dress 
of beautifully white native cloth, tastefully fastened on 
the left shoulder, and reaching to the ankle ; her hair 
was rather lighter than that' of the natives in general, 
and on her head she wore a light and elegant native 
bonnet of green and yellow cocoanut^leaves ; each ear 
was perforated, and in the perforation two or three 
flowers of the fragrant Cape jessamine were inserted. 
She was accompanied by her sister Pomare-vahine. 
Aimata, the young princess, only daughter of Pomare 
and the queen, who appeared about six years of age, was 
brought by her nurse, and followed by her attendants 
into the cabin. We delivered the few presents we had 
Iwought for them, regretting that we coxild not enter 
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into conversation. They spent about two hours on 
board, and then, followed by their ntunerbus retinue, 
returned to the shpre. 

Soon after sunrise the next morning; our vessel was 
surrounded with, canoes, and provisions in abundance 
were offered for barter. Pomare also sent us a present. 

About nine o^clock, I saw crowds of natives repairing 
towards the place where the horse had been tied up, 
in charge of one of Pomare^s favourite chiefs ; and 
shortly afterward he was led out, while the multitude 
gazed at liiia with great astonishment. Soon after 
breakfast, our captain landed with the saddle and bridle 
and other presents, which Mr. Birnie of Sidney had 
sent out with the horse. They were delivered to Po- 
mare, who requested that the saddle and bridle might 
be put on the horse, and that the captain would ride 
him. His wishes were complied with, and the multi- 
tude appeared higlily delighted when they saw the ani- 
mal walking and running along the beach with the cap- 
tain on his back. They called him huaa-horo-fenua and 
huaa-afai-taata, land-running pig and man-cariying pig. 
About midday the captain returned to the ship, and we 
shortly afterward weighed anchor and sailed for the 
island of Eimeo. 

We enjoyed a most delightful sail along the northern 
part of Eimeo the next morning, a^d soon after twelve 
o'clock anchored in the spacious and charming bay 
of Opunohu, or, as it- is -usually called by foreigners, 
the harbour of Taloo. ' ., 

Long befoi^ we anchored, Messrs. Bicknell, Wilson, 
Henry, and Davies came on boa^, followed by th^ other 
members of the mission, who greeted our arrival with 
satisfaction. We accompanied them ^o the shore, and 
landed on the western side oTthe,bay,inthe afternoon 
of the 13th of February, 1817, happy under circumstances 
of health and comfort to enter upon our field of future 
labour, and grateful for the merciful providence by 
which we had been conducted in safety to the end 
of our long and eventful voyage. 

On reaching the habitations of the missionaries, we 
were cordially welcomed to their society, and were 
rejoiced to behold them cheered by the intelligence we 
had brought, and the prospect of receiving a stiU greater 
accession to their numbers. The evening passed pleas- 
antly and rapidly away ; n^uiy oif the pious inhabitants 
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and chiefs in the neighbouriiood came to greet our 
arrival, with evident emotions of delight ; among them 
was one whose salutation I shall never forget : " la ora 
nd oe i te Atua, la ora ce i te haere raa mat io net, no te 
Aroha o te Atua oe i tae mai at.'' " Blessing on you from 
God, peace to you in coming here, on account of the 
love of God are you come.'' These were his words. 
His person was tall and commanding, his hair black and 
curling, his eyes benignant, and his whole countenance 
beamed with a joy that declared his tongue only obeyed 
the dictates of his heart. His nanfe was Auna, a native 
of Raiatea, formerly an Areoi and a warrior, who, had 
arrived, with numbers of his countrymen, to the support 
of Pomare, after his expulsion from Tahiti, but whose 
heart had been changed by the power of the gospel 
orChrist. He was ^erward associated with us at 
Huahine, subsequently became my fellow-labourer in 
the Sandwich Islands, and was, when I last heard from 
the islands, about to be ordained pastor of a Christian 
diurch in Sir Charles Sanders's Island. 

At a late hour we retired to rest, but not to sleep. Wo 
needed and sought repose, but the incidents of the day 
had produced a degree of excitement that did not 
speedily subside; in addition to which, the constant and 
loud roaring of the surf kept us awake till nearly day- 
break. . The house in which we lodged was near the 
shore ; and the long, heavy billows of the sea, rolling in 
successive surges over the coral reefs that surround 
the island, kept up through the night a hollow and 
heavy sound, resembling that produced by the rumbling 
of carriages in a vast city, 4eard at a distance in the 
stillness of evening. The wall, or outside of the dwell- 
ing, was composed only of large sticks or poles placed 
perpendiciilarly from the floor to the roof, two or three 
inches apart, so that we could see the ocean on one 
side, and the dark outline of the inland mountains on 
the other: while looking up through the roof, which 
was in this respect like Ossian's ghost, we discerned 
the stars twinkling in a blue and cloudless sky. We 
did not, however, feel the air too cool, and our lodging 
was quite as good as that in which the missionaries to 
the Sandwich Islands passed their first night in Hono- 
ruru ; and much better than Mr. Marsden and his com- 
panion procured in New-Zealand. The first night he 
passed on shore he slept on the earthen flooi^, by the 
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Bide of a warrior, the murderer of the creW of the Boyd, 
aiid a cannibal; and the spot on which. he lay. yiaa en- 
circled by native spears fixed in the ground/ ' / 

In the morning we arose somewhat refr^^hed, and in 
the course of the day landed our goods from the vessel. 
A house had been prepared by the king for the expected 
missionaries, but as it was damp, an^* •ur residence at 
Papetoai was not likely to be peWiiaateht, we took up 
our abode in a dwelling already occupied in part by Mr. 
Crook and his family. 

' I was astonished at the accounts Inow received of the 
change that had taken place among the people. The 
profession of Christianity was general, many had learned 
to read and were teaching others, all were regular in 
their exercises of devotion, and in many of the ^maU 
gardens attached to the native bouses it was pleasing 
to see the little /ar« bure huria, house for hidden prayer. 
The missionaries who in 181S had returned from Port 
Jackson were joined in 1816 by Mr. Crook, who had 
been formerly stationed by Captain Wilson in the Mar- 
quesas. They had visited Tahiti for the purpose of 
preaching to the inhabitants, but they had not been able 
to re-establish the mission in their original station, and 
were, consequently, all residing at Eimeo when we 
arrived. 

The chiefs of the district and island soon visited ns^ 
received a few articles as presents, and appeared highly 
gratified with what they saw, especially with some en- 
^avings of natural history. They sent u» a present 
tpf food, 0/, as they call it, "/<iaaw»ufl," a feedhng; con- 
sisting of tWor or three large' pigs, whieh were Slugged 
along by fo^ce^SquaUing all the way, and tied to a stick 
near the-doT)^; ^ number of bunches of plantains, ba- 
nanas, cocoahut^, and bread-fruit were also brought, 
and piled up in thVee heaps on the sand, near the pigs. 
I was then eWled out, and a native repeated the names 
of the chiefs who had sent us the food ; and pointing to 
the heaps of fruit and the pigs, said one was for me, and 
another . for Mrs. Ellis, and the third for our infant 
' daughter. He then directed the native servants of the 
house to take care of it, and departed. . • 

Soon after my arrival, I visited the' School, and was 
grfeatly delighted 'to^ehold numbers of adults as well 
as children, under the direction of Messrs. Davies and 
Tessier, learning their alphabet and their spelling, oif 
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reading 'with distinctness their lessons, which were 
principally extracts from Scripture. 

The building in which they were taught stood near 
the sea-beach, under the shade of a clump of cocoanut- 
trees. Though of no very durable kind, it appeared 
well adapted for the purpose to which it was appropri- 
ated. It was upwards of sixty feet long, but rather nar- 
row. The thatch was composed of the leaves of the 
pandanus, neatly fastened on rafters of purau or hibis- 
cus, and the walls, or sides and ends, were formed with 
straight branches resembling the rafters, and planted in 
the ground about two inches asunder. There was a 
door at each end ; windows were altogether unnecessary 
in such a building, as the space between the poles 
formingthe outside aditiitted light ^nd air in abundance, 
and wind with rain sometimes in larger quantities than 
was quite agreeable. The floor, which wais of sand, 
was covered with long dry grass. A rustic sort of table 
or desk, between three and four feet high, stood on one 
side, equally distant from each end, and the whole o( the 
building was filled "with low forms, on which the natives 
were sitting ; while on one side I saw one or two forms 
longer and broaider than the rest, with' small ledges on 
the sides, filled with sand, for the purpose of teaching 
writing after the manner of the national schools in 
England. A nymber of pillars in the centre supported 
the ridge-pole, or rather the different ridge-poles, which 
unitedly sustained the roof. The different joints in 
these, and the harrow horizontal boards supporting the 
bottoms of the rafters, presented a kind of chronological 
index to the history of the place. It was first erected 
by the liberality of a gentleman in London. He pre- 
sented to Tapioi, the Marquesan youth who accompa- 
nied Mr. Bicknell to England, the articles with which 
the natives were hired to build this first school and 
chapel in Eimeo. It was then much more compact, 
and the -width better proportioned than it now appeared. 
It had always been employed, not only as a^ school, but 
also as a chapel.. When the number of scholars and 
worshippers of the true God increased, so as to render 
accommodation diflScult, one of the ends had been 
taken down, a new piece of timber jdined to the ridge- 
pole, the building lengthened about twelve or fifteen 
feet, and the end then closed up. When the place 
became again too small, a similar enlargement had been 
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made ; and as the new piece which supported the too( 
wa6 laid upon the former ridge-pole, it distinctly marked 
the increase of Christian worshippers at the place 
within the' last four or five years. 

The first Sabbath I spent in the is^nds was a day 
of deep and delightful interest. The missionaries were 
accustomed to meet for prayer at sunrise on the morning 
6f the Sabbath. This service I attended, and was also 
gratified to find that not fewer than four or five hundred 
of the natives, imitating their teachers in this respect, 
met for the purpose of praise and supplication to the 
true Grod, during tlje interval of public worship, which 
was held early in tfiie morning and at four in the after- 
noon. 

About a quarter before nine in the morning, I acconfi- 

ganied Mr. Crook to the public worship of the natives, 
eld in the same house in which I had visited the 
school a day or two before. It was, indeed, a rude and 
perishable building, totally destitute of every thing im- 
posing in"' effect or exquisite in workmanship; yet I 
beheld it, witii emotions of pleasure, as the first roof 
imder which 'the natives of Tahiti had assembled in any 
nunjber to^ receive the elements Of usiefid knowledge^ 
to lisVenVvrith attention and satisfaction to the Word 
of Go(i,*an^ to render publicly unto. Him their grateful 
praise;'^/or;\ 

*. * • 
* *. > 

'* Though gilded ddmes, and splendid fanes, 
And cost^ robes, and choral strains. 

And altars richly dress*d ; 
And sculptured saints, andl^arkling gems. 
And mitred priests, and diadems, 

Inspire with awe the breast : 

" 'Tis nof the pageantry of show 
That ca^ impart devotion's glow, 

Nor. sanctify a prayer. 
The soul enlarged, devout, sincere. 
With equal piety draws near 

The holy house of God, 
That rudely rears its rustic head, 
Scarce higher than the Indian's vshed; 

By Indians only trod." 

The place was thronged with people, and numberar 
were standing or sitting round the doors and the out- 
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side of the building. When we arrived, they readily 
made way for us to enter; when a scene, destitute 
indeed of magnificence and splendour as to the structure 
itself, or the richness in personal adornment of its 
inmates, but <;ertainly the most delightful and affecting 
I had ever beheld, appeared before me. Between five 
and six hundred native Christians were there assfembled 
to worship the true God. Their persons werje cleanly, 
their apparel neat, their countenance's either thoughtful 
of beaming with serenity and gladness. The heJSs of 
the men were uncovered, their hair cut and comb^, 
and their beards shaven. Their dress was generally a 
pareu round the waist, and a native tiputa over their 
shoulders, which covered the upper part of the body 
excepting the arms. The appearance of the females 
was equally interesting ; most of them wore a neat and 
tasteful bonnet, made of the rich yellow-tinted cocoa- 
nut leaf Their countenances were open and lively; 
many had a small bunch of the fragrant and delicately 
white gardinia, or Cape jessamine flowers, in their hair, 
in addition to which, several of their chief women wore 
two or three fine native pearls fastened together with 
finely braided human hair, and hanging pendent from 
one of their ears, while the -other was adorned with a 
native flower. Their dress was remarkably modest and 
becoming, being generally what they term ahu bu, whidh 
consists of large quantities of beautifully white native 
doth, wound round the body, then passe'd under one 
arm, and fastened on the other shoulder, leaving uncov- 
ered only the neck and face and part of one arm. 

The assembly maintained the most perfect silence, 
until Mr. Davies, who officiated on the occasion, and 
was seated behind the tabie,"which answered the double 
purpose of a desk for the schoolmaster, and a pulpit for 
the minister, rose, and gavel out a hymn in the native 
language. The whole congregation now stood, and 
many of them joined Iq the singing. A prayer was 
then offered, during which the congregation remained 
standing ; another hymn was sung ; the people then sat 
down, and listened attentively to a discourse, delivered 
by the missionary standing on the ground behind the 
desk. When this was ended, a short prayer was offered, 
the benediction pronounced, and the service closed. 
The assembly dispersed with the utmost propriety and 
order ; many of them as they passed by cordially shook 
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me by the hand, and expressed their joy at seeing me 
among them. My joy and excitement of feeling was 
not less than theirs. There was something so pleasing 
and novel in their appearance, so peculiar in their 
voices when singing, tod in their native language, both 
during the prayers and sermon, and something so solemn 
and earnest in their attention, with such an air of sin- 
cerity and devotion during the whole service, that it 
deeply affected my heart. I was desirous of speaking 
to them in return, and expressing the grateful satisfac- 
tion with which I had beheld their worship; but the 
scene before me had taken such a powerful hold of my 
feelings thaf I returned hpme in silence, filled with 
astonishment at -the change • that had taken place, and 
deeply impressed with the - evidence it afforded of the 
efficacy of the gospel, and the power of the Almighty. 
At eleven o'clock t attended public worship in the 
English language. 

At four in the afternoon the natives again assembled, 
and 1 attended at their woi;s)iip. Though I could not 
understand their language, I was pleased with the large 
attendance, and the serious and earnest manner in which 
the people listened to an animated discourse delivered 
by Mr. Nott. In the evening several of the missiona- 
ries met for social worship, and with this sacred exer- 
cise we closed our first Sabbath in the Society Islands, 
under a deep impression of the advantages of Chris- 
tianity, and the pleasing effects which we had that day 
witnessed of divine influence over the hearts of the 
most profligate idolaters. 

In the afternoon of the succeeding Sabbaths, I visited 
a number of Christian chiefs at their own houses. We 
usually found them either reading together, conversing 
on the contents of their books, or some other religious 
subject. At Hitoti's dwelling, which I visited on the 
second Sabbath after my arrival, the household were 
about to kneel down for prayer when we entered ; we 
joined them, and several of the petitions which the 
chief offered up to God appeared when interpreted by 
my companion, remarkably appropriate and expressive. 

In the course of my first week on shore, I made sev- 
eral excursions in different parts of the district. The 
soil, in all the level part of the valley, was a rich vege- 
table mould, with a small portion of alluvial, washed 
down from the surrounding hiUs, which ai^e generally 
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covered with a stiff kind of loam or brownish-red ochre. 
Several large plantations were well stocked with the 
different productions or the island; but a large portion 
of the valleys adjacent to the settlement was un- 
cultivated, and covered with grass or bmsh-^wood, 
growing with all the rank luxuriance that a humid atmo^ 
sphere, a tropical sun, and a fertile soil would com- 
bine to produce. 

I also accompanied one of the missionaries on a voy- 
age t» the opposite side of the island, about twenty 
miles distant from the settlement at Papetoai. Two 
natives paddled our light single canoe along the smooth 
water within the reefs, till we reached Mom, where we 
landed, to take some refreshment at the house of a 
friendly chief. This was the first native meal I had sat 
down to, and it was served up in true Tahitian style. 
When the food was ready, we were requested to seat 
ourselves on the dry grass that covered the floor of the 
house. A number of the broad leaves of the purau, 
hibiscus tUeaceus, liaving the stalks plucked off close to 
the leaf, were then spread on the ground, in two or three 
successive layers, with the downy o^ under side upwards, 
and two or three were -handed by a servant to each 
individual, instead of a plate. By the side of these 
vegetable plates a small cocoanut-shell of salt-water 
was placed for each person. Quantities of fine large 
bread-fruit, roasted on hot stones, were now peeled and 
brought in, and a number of fish that had been wrapped 
in plantain leaves, and broiled on the embers, were 
placed beside them. A bread-fruit and a fish was handed 
to each individual, and, having implored a blessing, we 
began to eat, dipping every mouthful of bread-fruit or 
fish into the smadl vessel oi salt-water, — ^without which, 
to the natives, it woidd have been unsavoury and taste- 
less. I opened the leaves, and found the fish nicely 
broiled ; and, imitating the practice of those around me, 
dipped several of the first pieces I took into the dish 
placed by my side ; but there was a bitterness in the sea- 
water which rendered it rather unpalatable ; I therefore 
dispensed with the further use Of it, and finished my 
meal with the bread-fruit and fish. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon wie resumed our 
journey ; travelling sometimes along the sea-beach, and 
^t other times availing ourselves of the canoe, unti^ 
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near sunset, when we reached Afareaitu, and created by 
our arrival no small stir among the people. 

The next morning we examined the district, and were 
delighted with its fertility, extent, and resources. Afa- 
reaitu is on the eastern side of Eimeo, opposite the dis- 
trict of Atehuru in Tahiti, and is certainly one of the 
finest districts in the island. It comprises two valleys, 
or rather one large valley partially divided by a narrow 
hilly ridge, extending from the mountains in the interior 
towards the shore. The soil of the bottom of the val- 
ley is rich and fertile, well stocked with cocoanuts and 
bread-fruit trees. ■ The surrounding hills are clothed 
with shrubs or grass, and the lofty and romantic moun- 
tains, forming the central boundary, are adorned with 
trees or bushes even to their summits. Several broad 
cascades flowed in silv^ery streams down the sides of 
the mountain, and, broken occasionally by a jutting rock, 
presented their sparkling waters in beautiful contrast 
with the rich and dark foliage of the stately trees, and 
the flowering shrubs that bordered their progress. A 
number of streams originating in these waterfalls pur- 
sued their course through the valley, and one, receiving 
in its way the tributary waters of a number of seques- 
tered streamlets, sweUed at times into what in these 
islands might be called a river, and flowed along the 
most fertile portions of the district to the sea. 

A small bay was formed by an elliptical indentation 
of the coast; an opening in the reef opposite the bay 
admitted small vessels to enter ; and a pictui^esque little 
coral island, adorned with two or three clumps oi hibis- 
cus and cocoanut-trees, added greatly to the beauty of 
its appearance. There waff no swamp or marshy land 
between the shore and the mountains ; the ground was 
high, and the whole district not only remarkably beau- 
tiful, but apparently dry ahd healthy. The abundance 
of natural productions, the apparent salubrity of the 
air, the convenience of the stream of water, the facility" 
of the harbour, combined to recommend it as an eligible 
spot for at least the temporary residence of a part of 
the missionaries. We therefore waited on the principal 
chiefs, one of whom had accompanied us from Pape- 
toai, and inquired if it would be agreeable to them for 
us to come and reside there. They expressed them- 
selves pleased with the prospect of such an event, and 
promised every assistance in the erection of our 
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JkHises, &c. Having accomplished the obiect of our 
▼isit, we left Afareaitu, and letnmed to Papetoai the 
same evening. 

The circumstances of the iidtabitants of the wind- 
ward and leeward islands, most of whom had lenomiced 
idolatry, and their earnest desire to receive rehgioos 
instruction, rendered it exceedingly desirable that the 
missionaries should no longer remain altogether at Pa- 
petoai, but establish themselves in the different islaiids ; 
but the vessel which they had commenced bnildiDg in 
1813 being still unfinished, and the anticipation of a con- 
siderable accession to their numbers, induced them to 
defer forming any new station until such reinforcemeat 
should arrive. 

The natives in the several islands were in want, not 
only of teachers, but also of books. I had taken out a 
printing-press and • types, and having, at the request oi 
the directors, learnt the art of printing in En^and, it 
was proposed that, as a temporary measore, to siqiply 
the existing demand for books, the press riioold be set 
np at Afareaitu. By this arrangement two stations would 
be form^ in Eimeo, and the whole of the inhabitants 
be brought more fully under religioas instruction. la 
order to carry these plans into effect, we left Psmetoai 
on the 25lh of March, with Mr. Davies, Mr. and Mn. 
Crook, and family. Mrs. Ellis and myself, with an 
infant and her nurse, set out in a native canoe, haviiut 
most of our goods and luggage on board. Mr. Crod 
and family preceded us in a fine large double caooe» 
called Tiaitoerau, literally, ^ wait for tiie west wiod,^ 
from tuti, to wait, and ioerauj west wind. 

The wind was contrary when we started ; and, alter 
proceeding only five mil^s, we landed at Tiataepoaa, the 
usual residence of the chiefs of Eimeo. Here we found 
Mr. Crook and his family waiting our arrival, to join in 
partaking of the breakfast they bad prepared. 

As soon as our men had refreshed themselves, we 
embarked in our respective canoes, and, resuming our 
voyage, proceeded along the smooth surface of the sea 
between the reefs and the shore. The wind died away, 
and a perfect calm succeeded. The h^ of the sua 
was intense, and its scorching effect on our (aces was 
increased by the reflection of the sea. This consider- 
ably diminished the pleasure we derived from watching; 
through the perfectly transparent waters, the playffil 



. ^ "^ shoris •f saBdL md Tzncgated rock- 
»«► ■« evenr rca and xStwrn^ bae* wkieh often shone 
ai 3cdii»ut ^Jtttmsc wici Tiie iwvel avi beantifiil groves 
«n !iufnr-oiioiir!!uciir^:«bit Rimtacd the sandy bottom 
«ic :se :Kii« '3wu^ st^iarafiT scveiai frthoiBs beneath 
^g» ^ iptwamiea jt least, an exficaaiTe aad Gharming 
jwnoiii r m g joraibierv. «ir ftnver-facdeB. Tlie corallines 
^vtsm 'Sprr-ia ^juc with. aO. :Sie caAesa Taoriety and wild 
iiMiK^«n>anic« :;maibit0d m. the vezdaoft landscape of the 

TV Ihnit jf -jw siB^ and :» q^J|^eilaIleu c A^^ of the 
jCtmnsotitfre. wrtii tan ditoiiiir lit T9wm^ with their pad- 
iltfs iur '3«ii«*bi juea caaws ewrr inch of the way, 
tei ^ :U£itfti«i«i .iiff osea. titac wkm we reached A-ti- 
2Bik>^ itb^*ti: atdie:]^ ftooi the place whence we started 
m the nM^nug. we iheeoMd it expedient to land for the 
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inAxnwihlfi throngh^^dbtricta Aort time before 
ami was <h»iighfied wkh the wild and romantic 
heaacy ttc the samondin^ sccneiy, — the luxuriant 
mmi^ q£ Ok«3v and the shicabs. that now corered the 
Mtthr |«i%s of this ateasl aiitahilwlfd district. In 
e««nr |art I iKC with secfiMS of pa i c— e n t, and other 
^laat^aavf teoKr inhobifeMfes: and was deeply affected 
in ^iTaaniiif tih* ih'.papghrina thns indicated, and 
which » foaiai >» have taken place Oroiighoot the 



Nocwti^hscaiahflif the tatat ahsewre of every thing re- 
W4nil>Kiit^ acctWiBaodation in onr lodging, where we 
sptesai iMjr bed upon the giennd^ we should probridy 
Mv^ ea^aved ;i a^^ of refreshing sleep, but for the 
aHM^itthm^ la these tihtnly<peopled, damp, and woody 
dietnctsv they are exceedingly naaneious aiod annoying, 
aaMCtjU^v ^ thrtoe who have lecently arrived ; and 
alwagh ihictfl^ my salbee^aent r e s ide n ce in the island 
I w:jB» less tnciMMa«!ed by thean^ t was on this occasion 
gtalt^<f«scjpe their aobse. dec. by Waving the house soon 
after tnidtu:^^ aoii w;ittLtnig aiong the shore or sitting 

HeuLvy $h«>wer» <d^t:siaed as at Atimate until ten 
oVlockui t.\e toceiMOtt,. when we pnrsoed our voyage. 
At Mjuitea 1 Ijoied about twelve o^doch, and walked 
throng the s2i$trtct of Haane to Afiireaitu. The wind 
vas cootrurv throughout the dav, and it was near, san- 
est belbce IIisl Kttis and our kt tie giri with her muse, 
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arriyed in the canoe. We had taSend wmA trom ex- 
posure to the sun, and from the fatigue of oar tediove 
Toyage ; we were, howerer, thank fal to have readbed 
our destination in safety. The natives cbeerfoJly ^ave 
up a large oval-shaped house for our aecoMOKidaSMMi : 
Mr. and Mrs. Crook occupied one eod of it, and we 
took up our abode in the other. The flMMr wae «f 
earth ; upon this we spread some ckao wfaiSe taaki, 
which was covered over with platted leaves c^ the 
cocoanut-tree. There were no partitions ; but bf hu^^ 
ing up some mats and native cloth, we soon succeeded 
in partitioning off a comfortable bedroom, nttum-droom^ 
and store-room. Our kitchen was the open yard Ma«d 
the dwelling; and its only fixtures were a ctimfde fj4 
large stones placed in the grouod, parallel to eaefa Mier^ 
and about six inches 9:paii, Tlus was o«ir surve, or 
fireplace, and dotii^ the dry season answered Ui4mukf 
welL 

With the stody of the lancoage, tbt ert^eU^m of a 
printing-office and a dwetting-boiMe now dennnded Siy 
attention. A spot near the unncif«d stream was se- 
lected for their site; the infaabitanu of tbe disiriet 
undertook to build tbe printifM^-oflice ; while the toy's 
people and the inhabitants of Maatea agreed to ft^ mp 
the frame of my dwelling-house. Tbe aconisition of 
the language I commenced with Mr. Ctook, imd was 
happy to avail myself of the aid of Mr. ]>ifvies, who 
was well acquainted with it, and willing to rtmitr 
us every assistance which^his other avocalioss would 
admit. 

The natives of Afareaito and tbe neiij^/uring dis- 
tricts were rejoiced at oor coming among ttkem ; they 
seemed a people predisposed to receive instruction. A 
spacious chapel was erected prior to our arrival, and a 
large school was subsequently built; multitudes from 
other parts of the island took up their abode in the 
settlement, the school was filled with scholans, and the 
chapel well attended. 

The indigenous productions of the island W€;re abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood, and were comparatively 
cheap, as this part of the island had been but htt^ 
visited by foreigners. When the flour and other foreign 
articles of provision which we had broiu^t from Port 
Jackson were nearlv expended, we sdwdsted almost 
entirely on native food; and though most of it was 
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Rt!M¥ Qssi^oiiiy at first, it afterward became tolerably 
palaiabie. Wheat 18 not grown in any of the islands ; 
It luB often been tried, bat either from the heat of the 
riunate^ the exceeding fertility of the soil, or the ab- 
jcace of recnlar seasons, it has always failed. No 
oUky kind of crain, with the exception of a small quan- 
wy 0f Buoae^^ or Indian com, is cnltiTated. Flour is 
cMiMSfiimThr BOW oohr to be obtained from vessels 
imt^ac iW Vsiuidak It i& howerer, frequently brought 
fi«n \ew Sovih Wales, aad from South or North 
AskfTva. asi a loSerably good supply may in general 

FVvwi t)>e emneratioB abvadr given of the articles 
^ ^|M< imxtsnhie among the islands, it will be evident 
tloa tiNMU!h neither wheat* oats, barley, pease and 
Krhk. nor other poise and grain, are grown, yet the 
aKwtpnes with a moderate degree of latour may obtain 
the neiL^Ksahes. and manv of what are by them esteemed 
tlie hixiihe«k of life. "Aieir diet and modes of living 
«res« ha nmu, . still veir dil^rent from those to which a 
Bwoy^a 1h» been accustomed, and which he finds, 
ei^ m ibrir altered dimate, most conducive to his 
heolUu la Qtts respect the ftrst missionaries endured 
tut gmal s a pnvaliOBS than those who have since joined 
thein. ThrT were oAen without tern and sugar, had 
BO other anunal food than that which they procured 
in common with the natives, and -but seldom obtained 
•our. Fwr some vears after our airival in the islands, 
the sapidy of this last article was veiy inadequate and 
uncertam ; we have been months at a time without 
lasting it, either in the form of bread or any oUier 
preparation. The supply now procured is, however, 
more regular, and the introduction of goats furnishing 
milk, and the flesh of the kid, the feodmg of cattle, by 
which means the residents are able to m&e butter, and^ 
occasionally to kill an ox, has greatly improved t^^ 
circumstances. 
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CHAPTER X. 

fireetioii of a printing-ofilee— Increasedl demand in book*— EataUistament 
dir tbe printhig-preaa— Eager antieipactooa of the people— FIrM priming in 
the ialand done by the king— Materiala employed in hinding native books^ 
Printing the C^oapel of St. Luke— Liberal mi flrom the Britiah and Forei|n 
BibleSociety— Infloence oftbe proeeaa of jniitting, ^x. on the minda of the 
people— Viait of a party of nativea flrom the eaaten arehipeiago — I>iflfribti> 
lion of elementaiy booka— Deaire of tlie inhabitanta for tut SerlptBrea— 
Applieanta flrom mfibrent ialimda— Eatimatioo in which the Seriptorea are 
hdd— InHaence of the preaa in the aaripn Number of worka prhaied. 

In a short time after our arrival at Afareaitu, the 
people began to erect the printing-office and the frame 
of our dwelling. According to the directions of the 
king,^ and the arrangements among themselves, the 
work was divided between several parties. The peo- 
^e of Afareaitu erected the pr'mting-office ; and those 
of Maatea, a neighbouring district, my dwelling. The 
king wrote a letter to the chief of the district, hasten- 
ing him in the undertaking, and in a few weeks came 
over himself in order to encourage the parties engaged 
in the work, which advanced with celerity, amd was 
in a short time completed. 

When the printing-office was finished, as the purau 
branches composing the walls afforded but an indifferent 
shelter from the rain and wind, the sides of the printing- 
office were boarded, and one or two glass windows' 
introduced ; probably the first ever seen in Eimeo. The 
floor was covered partly with the trunks of trees split 
in two, and partly paved with stone. In searching for 
suitable stones, we pulled down the remaining ruins 
of one or two maraes in the neighbourhood, and finding 
among them a number of smooth and level^urfaced 
basaltic stones, we were happy to renKTve them from 
the temple, and fix them in the pavement of the print- 
ing-office floor ; thus appropriating them to a purpose 
very different indeed from that for which they were 
primarily designed, by those who had evidently pre- 
pared them with considerable labour and care. 

Numbers of the inhabitants of several parts of Ta- 
hiti and Eimeo flocked to Afareoitu to attend the means 
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of instruction, and the public ordinances of religion, as 
it was more convenient to many than Papetoai. They 
were ^so anxious to see this wonderful machine, the 
printing-press, in operation, having heard itiuch of the 
facility with which, wh^n once it should be established, 
they would be supplied with articles at that time more 
valuable in their estimation than any other. 

A few copies of the spt^llinff-book printed in England 
had been taken to the island in 1811. Some huiidted 
copies of a smaller spelling-book, aind a brief summary 
of the Old and New Testament, the latter c6ntaining 
about seventy-five 12mo pages, had been printed at 
Port Jackson, and weire in circulation ; but many hun- 
dreds of the natives who had learned to read were still 
destitute of a book. Others could repeat correctly, 
from memory, the whole of the books, and were anxious 
for fresh ones. In many, families, where all were 
scholars, there was but one book \ while others were 
totally destitute. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
islands were in still greater need. I have seen many 
who had written out the whole of the spelling-book on 
sheets of writing-paper; and others who, unable to 
procure paper, had prepared pieces of native cloth with 
great care, and then with a. reed immersed in red or 
purple native die, had written out the alphabet, spelling 
and reading lessons, on these pieces of cloth, made 
with the bark of a tree. It was also truly affecting to 
see so many of them, not with phylacteries, but with 
portions of Scripture, or the texts they had heard 
preached from, written on scraps of paper, or fragments 
of cloth, preserved with care, and read till fixed in the 
memory of their possessors. This state of affairs, 
together with the earnest desire of the people to in- 
crease their knowledge of sacred truth, rendered it 
desirable that the press should be set to work as soon 
as possible. Within three months after our arrival at 
Afareaitu, every thing was in readiness, and^ on the 
10th of, June, 1817, the operations preparatory to print- 
ing were commenced. 

Pomare, who was exceedingly delighted when he 
heard of its arrival, and had furnished ^very assistance 
in his power, both in the erection o( the building and 
the removal of the press, types, &c. from Papetoai, 
where they had been landed, was not less anxious to 
see it actuaUy at work. He had for this purpose visited 
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Afareaitu, and, on his return ,to the other side of the 
island, requested that he might be sent for whenever 
we should begin. A letter having been forwarded. to 
inform him that we were nearly ready, he hastened 
to our settlement, and, in the afternoon of the day 
appointed, came to the printing-office, accompanied by 
a few favourite chiefs, and followed by a large con- 
course of people. 

Soon after his arrival, I took the composing-^tick in 
my hand, and observing Pomare looking with curious 
delight at the new and shining t3rpes, I asked him if he 
would like to put together the jfirst A B, or alphabet. 
His countenance was lighted up with evident satisfac- 
tion as he answered in the affirmative. ' T then placed 
the composing-stick in his hand ; he took the capital 
letters ode by one out of their respective compart- 
ments, and fixing them, concluded the alphabet.. He 
put together the small letters in the same manner ; and 
the few monosyllables composing the first page of the 
small spelling-book were afterward added. He was, 
delighted when he saw the first page complete, and 
appeared desirous to have it struck off at once ; but 
when informed that it would not be printed till as many 
were composed as would fill a sheet, he requested that 
he . might be sent for whenever it was ready. He 
visited us almost daily until the 30th, when, having 
received intimation that it was ready for the press, he 
came attended by only two of his favourite chiefs. 
They were, however, followed by a numerous train of 
his attendants, &c., who had by some means heard that 
the work was about to commence. Crowds of the 
natives were already collected around the door, but 
they made way for him, and after he and his two com- 
panions had been admitted, the door was closed, and. 
the small window next the sea darkened, as he did not 
wish to be overlooked by the people on the outside. 
The king examined with great minuteness and plea- 
sure the form as it lay on' the press, and prepared to 
try to take ofi* the first sheet ever printed in his domin- 
ions. Having been told how it was to be done, he 
jocosely charged his companions not to look very par- 
ticularly at him, and not to laugh if he should not do 
it right. I put the printer's ink-ball into his hand^ and 
directed him to strike it two or three times upon the 
face of the letters ; this he did, and then placing a sheet 
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of clean paper upon the parchment, it was covered 
down, tamed under the press, and the king Was directed 
to pnll the handle. He did so, and when the paper 
wae removed from beneath the press, and the covenng 
lifted up, the chiefs and assistants rushed towards it, 
to see what effect the king's pressure had produced. 
When they beheld the letters black, and lar^, and well 
defined, there was one simultaneous expression of won- 
der and delight. 

The'king took up the sheet, and having looked first 
at the paper and then at the types with attentive ad- 
miration, handed it to one of his chiefs, and expressed 
a wish to take another. He printed two more ; and 
whilehe was so ehgaged, the first sheet was shown to 
the crowd without, who, when they saw it, raised one 
general shout of astonishment and joy. When the 
king had printed three or four sheets, he examined the 
press in all its parts with great attention. On being 
asked what he thought of it, he said it was very sur- 
prising ; but that he had supposed, notwithstanding all 
the descriptions which had been given of its operation, 
that the paper was laid down, and the letters ny some 
means pressed upon it, instead of the paper being 
passed upon the types. He remained attentively 
watching the press, and admiring the facilit^r with which 
by its mechanism, so many pages were pHnted at one 
time, until it was near sunsef, when he left us, taking 
with him the sheets he had printed, to his encampment 
on the opposite side of the bay. 

When the benefits which the Tahitipns have already 
derived from education and the circulation of books 
are considered,, with the increasing advantages which 
it is presumed future generations will derive from the 
^^est^blishment of the press, we cannot but view the 
introduction of printing as an auspicious event. The 
30th June, 1817, was, on this account, an important 
day in the annals of Tahiti ; and there is no act of 
Pomare's life, excepting his abohtion of idolatry, his 
clemency after the battle of Bunaauia, and hjs devoted- 
ness in visiting every district in the island, inducing 
the chiefs and people to embrace Christianity, that will 
be remembered with more grateful feeling than the 
circumstance of his printing the first page of the first 
book published in the South Sea islands. 

The spelling-book, being most needed^ was first put 
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lo press, and an editioa of 2600 copies soon finished. 
The king with his att%ndants passed, by the printing- 
office eyery afternoon, on their way to his favourite 
bathing-place, and seldom omitted to call and spend 
some time in watching the progi^ess of the work. He 
engaged in counting several of the letters, and appeared 
surprised when he found that ia sixteen -^ges of the 
spelling-book, there were upwards of five UK>usand of 
the letter a. , An edition, of 2300 copies of the Tahitian 
Catechism, and a Collection of Texts, or Extracts 
from Scripture, were next printed; after which St. 
Luke's Crospel, Which had been translated by Mr. Nott, 
was put to press. 

While the^ spelling-book was in hand Mr. and Mrs. 
Orsmond arrived in Uie islands, and took up their resi* 
dence at Afareaitu; increasing thereby the enjoyment 
of our social hours'. 

■ The first .sheet of^St. Luke's GtNspel was nearly 
printed, when the Active, with six missionaries from 
England, arrived. Among fhem were our £ellow-voy- 
•ffers Mr. and Mrs. Threlkeld, and our esteemed friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Barff ; we had parted with them in Eng- 
land, and were truly rejoiced to. welcome them to the 
distant shores of our future dwelliiig-place. By the 
same vessel a supply of printing- paper was sent from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Its arrival was 
most providenflal. The paper sent by the Missionary 
Society was only sufficient, after the elementary boblu 
had been finished, to enable us to print 1500 copies of 
tiie Gospel ; but the arrival of the liberal grant from 
the Bible Society enabled us at once to double the 
number of copies. Although the demand has increased* 
and larger editions of the subsequent books have been 
necessary, the British and Foreign Bible Society ba^ 
generousW furnished the paper for eyery subsdqueor 
portion of the Scriptures tnat has been printed ift Hbm 
islaiids. . 

The (Composition and press-work of the elementajry 
books, and of the greater portion of the edition of 
nearly 3000 copies of St. Luke's Gospel, was performed 
almost entirely by Mr. Crook and myself. In the 
mean time two natives were instructed to perform the 
most laborious parts ; and before the books were fin- 
ished, they were able, under proper superintendence, 
to relieve us from the mechanical labour of press-work^ 

Vol. II.— H 
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— • department in which they with others hare been 
ever since employed; receivrng regular payment for 
the same. In all works subsequently published the 
missionaries, on whom the management of {mntinff 
has devolved, have b<ej3n in a great measure relieved 
by the aid of those instructed in that department of 
this useful art. 

* We^ laboured eight, and sometimes ten hours daily, 
yet found that the work advanced but slowly. Notwith- 
standing all the care that had been exercised in selecting 
the printing materials and the accompanying aimaratus, 
many things were either deficient or spoilt ; nere we 
could procure no proper supply, and the edition was not 
completed until the beginnuig of 1818. It was entitled, 
** Te EvaneUa na Luka^ iritikia eiparau Tahiti t'* literally, 
The Gospel of Luke, taken out to be, or transferred to, 
thB language of Tahiti ; E-parau hae-rehia te parau maitai 
o te kaunei e ati paatoai te ao nti ia ite te maufenua atoa 
was the motto. " This good word (or gospel) of the 
kingdom shall be published in all the world," Matt. xxiv. 
14 ; and the imprint was, NeneUna % te nenei raa parau a 
te mau nUsumari, 1818. Pressed at the (paper (Hr book) 
presser of the missionaries. — ^There being no term in 
the native language answering to the word translated 
Gospel, the Greek word Etuxngtlion was introduced, sdme 
of the consonants being omitted in conforming it to the 
native idiom. . 

The curiosity awakened in the inhabitants of Afare- 
aitu by the establishment of the press was not soon 
satisfied : day after day Pbmare visited the printing- 
oflSce ; the chiefs applied to be admitted inside, while 
the people thronged the windows, doors, and every 
crevice throng^ which they could pe^p, often involunta- 

^ly exclaiming, Be-ri-ta-ni^e I fenua paari ; O Britain ! 
and of skill, or knowledge. The press soon became 
amatter of universal conversation ; and th,e facility with 
which books could be multiplied filled the minds of the 
people in general with wonderful delight. Multitudes 
arrived from every district of Eimeo, and even from 
other islands, to procure books, ai^d to see this astonish- 
ing machine. The excitenient manifested frequently 
resembled that with which the people of England wou£d 
hasten to witness for the first time the ascent of a bal- 
loon, or the movement of a steam-carriage.. So great 

~ was the influx of strangers, that for several weeks before 
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tlie finst portion of th& Scriptures was finished the dis- 
trict of Afaresdtu resembled a public fair. The beach 
was lined with canoes irom distant parts of Eimeo and 
other islands; the houses of the inhabitants were 
thronged, amd small parties had erected their temporary 
encampments in every direction. The school during 
the week, and chapel on the Sabbath, though capable of 
containing sii^ hundred persons, .were found too small 
for those who sought admittance. The printing-office 
was daily crowded by the strangers, who thronged the 
doors, &c, in such numbers as to, climb upon each 
other^s backs, or on the sides of the windows, so as fre- 
quently to darken the place. The house had been en- 
closed vrith ^ fence five or six feet high ; but this, instead 
of presenting an obstacle to the gratification of their 
cariosity, was converted -into the means of facilitating 
it : numbers were constantly seen sitting on the top of 
ihe railing, whereby they were able to look ove^ the 
heads of their companions who were round the windows. 
^ Among the various parties in Afareaitu at this time 
were a number of Ihe natives of the Paumotu, or Pearl 
Islands, wMch lie tothe north-east of Tahiti, and consti- 
tute what is called ihe Dangerous Archipelago. These 
numerous islands, like those* ofTetuaroa to the north, 
are of coralline formation, and the most elevated parts 
of many of them are seldom more than two or three 
feet above high- water, mark. The principal and almost 
duly edible vegetable they produce is the fruit of the 
coeoanut-tree : on these, with the numerous kinds of 
fish resorting to their shores, or found among the coral 
reefs, the iimabitants entirely subsist. They appear a 
hardy and industrious race, capable of enduring great 
privattons. The Tahitians believe them to be canni- 
bals ; but as to the evidence or extent of this charge wm 
cannot speak confidently. They are in general firm aai 
muscular, but of a more spare habit of body than the 
Tahitians. Thpir limbs are well formed, their stature 
generally tall. The expression of their countenance 
and the outline of their features greatly resemble those 
of the Society islanders ; their manners are, however, 
more rude and uncourteOus; The greater part of the 
body is tattooed, sometimes in broad stripes, or large 
masses of black, and always without any of the taste 
and elegance frequently exhibited in the fissures marked 
on the persons of the Tahitians. By the latter the 

H2 
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natiTes of the Pearl Islands were formerly regrarded 
wiUi the greatest contempt, as taehae and maua^ savages 
and baurfoahans. It was some months since they had 
arrived from their native islands, which the]^ had left for 
the purpose of procuring books and teachers for their 
countrymen. F^m the time of their landing Pomare 
had taken them under his protection ; and when he cao^e 
over to Eimeo they followed in his train. 

A considerable party of the Aura tribie came one day 
to the printing-office to see the press. When they were 
admitted, igod beheld the native printer at work, their 
tstonishmeht was greats It was some time before they 
would approach very near, and they appeared at a loss 
whether to consider the press as an animal or a machine. 
As their language-4s strikinigly analogous to that spoken 
iii the Society Islands, 1 entered into conversation with 
them. They were very urgent to be supplied with 
spelling-booka, which 1 re^rretted my inability to effect 
to any extent, as our edition was nearly expended. 
Learning that they had discontinued id<&-worship, I 
asked why they had abandoned their gods. They re- 
plied that they were evil spirits, and had never done 
them any good, but had caused frequent and desolatlne 
wars. Moorea,* they said, was their teacher, and had 
kiatructed them concerning the trae Gtod, for whose 
WOTship in the island of Anaa,t whence most of them 
came, they had already erected three chapels. 

But little time was allowed for the crying of the 
printed sheets. The natives were in want of books, and 
most eager for them : the' first inquiry of every party 
that arrived usually was, '*When will the books be 
ready 1" The presses were therefore fixed, and, having 
acijuired some*- knowledge of book-binding as well as 
fpinting before leaving England, I proceeded, as sOon 
lbs the printing was finished, to binding, though but in- 
adequately furnished with materials. 

The first bound copy was sent to Papetoai, and is 
stfll, 1 believe, in Mr. Nott's possession; the second, 
half-bound in red morocco, was presented to the king, 
who received it with high satisfaction. The queen and 
chiefs were nei^t supplied, , and preparations made for 
meeting the demands of the people. In order to pre- 

* He had been a profeaaor of Chrfaitiasity, and'apapil in tbe miaaion achool^ 
•ometime befbre oar arrival. 
t Prince Of Walea'a laland. 
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serre the books, it was deemed inexpedient to «▼• 
them into the hands of the natives, either unbound or 
merely covered as pamphlets. We had only a small 
quantity of mill-bparas, and it was necessary to increase 
them oil the spot; a large quantity of native ^cloth, 
made' of the bark of a tree, -was therefore purchased, 
and females emfdoyed to beat a number of layers or 
folds together, usually from seven to ten. These iVere 
afterward submitted ta the action of a powerful screw- 
press, and, when gradually dried, formed a good stiff 
pasteboard. For their binding, the iew sheep-skins 
brought from England were cut into slipa for the backs 
and corners, and a large bundle of old newspapers died 
for covers io the sides. In staining these papers^they 
were covered over with the juice* of the stems of the 
mountain- plantain, or fei. The youi^ plants brought 
from the mountains were generally two or three inches 
in diameter' at the lower end. The. root was cutoff 
above the part that had been in^the ground,^ahd the stem 
being then fixed over a vessel, half a pint sometimes. of 
thick purple juice exuded from it. This- was immedi- 
ately spread upon the paper, imparting to the sheet, 
when dried in the sun, a rich glossy purple colour, which 
remained as long as the paper lastea. If lime-juice was 
sprinkled upon it, a beautiful and delicate pinJc was pro- 
duced. When the juice of the fei was allowed to remain 
till the next day, the licjuor became, much thinner, as- 
sumed a brownish red tinge, and imparted only a sljight 
colour to the paper. 

The process of binding appeared to the natives muchi 
more simple than that Of printing ; yet, in addition to 
those whom we were endeavouring to instruct, each ol 
the principal chiefs sent one of. his most clbver men -iO 
learn how to put a book together. For some time VO 
bound every book that was given to the natives ; Uai 
our materials being expend^ long before they weit 
supplied, and the people continuing impatient for.tfail 
books, even in sheets — rather than keep them de^titult 
of the Scripture already printed, they were thus tUn* 
tributed. 

Those among the natives who had learned to biii4 
were now overwhelihed with business, and derived no 
inconsiderable emolument fVom their trade, as they ro» 
onired each person to bring the pasteboard necessaiy 
for his own books, and also a piece of skin or leabier 
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for the back, or for the whole cover. Many soon learned 
to sew the sheets together, others cut pieces of wood 
Tery thin, instead of pasteboard, which were fastened 
to the sides ; the edges of the leaves were then cut with 
a Imife, and the book used in this state daily, while the 
owner was searching for a skin or a piece of leather, 
with which to cover it for more effectual preservation. 
This was the most difficult article to procure, and many 
books were used without it for many months. 

Leather was now the article in greatest requisition 
among all classes ; and the poor animals that had here- 
tofore lived in undistiirbea ease and fieedom were 
hmited solely for their skins. The printing-office was 
converted into a tanyard ; old canoes, filled with liihe- 
water, were prepared ; and all kinds of skins brought 
to have the hair extracted, and the oily matters dissi- 
pated. It was quite amusing to see goats', dogs', and 
cats' skins collected to be prepared for book-covers. 
Sometimes they procured the tough skin of a large dog, 
or an old gos^ with lon^ shaggy matted hair, and beaid 
attached to it, or the thin skin of a wild kitten taken in 
the mountains. As soon as the natives had seen how 
they were prepared, which was simply by extracting 
the hair and the oil, they did this at their own houses ; 
and, in walking through the district at this period, no 
object was more common than a skin stretched on a 
frame, and suspended on the branch of « tree to dry in 
the sun. 

All the books hitherto in circulation among the people 
had been gratuitously distributed; but when the first 
portion of Scripture was finished, as it was a larger 
book than had yet been published, it was thought l^st 
to require a smaU equivalent for it, lest the people should 
expect that books afterward printed would be given 
allio,"and lest, from the circumstance of their receiving 
l^em without payment, they should be induced to un- 
dervalue them. A small quantity of cpcoanut-oil, the 
article they could most easily procure, was therefore 
demanded for each book, and cheerfully paid by every 
native. This was not done with a view of deriving any 
profit from the sale of the books, but merely to teach 
the people their value ; as no higher price was required 
than what it was supposed would cover the expense of 
Wper and printing materials,7-^nd we still continued to 
oMtribnte elementary books gratuitously. 
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The season occupied in the printing and hinding of 
these books was one of incessant labour, which, in a 
tropical climate, and at a season when the sun was 
vertical^ was often found exceedingly oppressive ; yet 
it was one of the happiest periods of my life. It was 
cheering to behold the people so prepared to receive 
the sacred volume, and anxious to .possess it. I have 
frequently seen thirty or forty canoes from distant parts 
of Eimeo, or from some other island, lying along the 
beach, in each of which five or six persons had arrived, 
whose only errand was to procure copies of the Scrip- 
tures. For these many waited five or six weeks, while 
ihey were printii;ig. Sometimes I have seen a canoe 
arrive with six or ten persons for books ; who, when 
they have landed, have brought a laige bundle of letters, 
perhaps thirty or forty,, written on plantain leaves, ami 
rolled up like a scroll. These letters had been written 
by individuals who were unable to come and apply per- 
sonally for a book, and had therefore thus sent, m. order 
to procure a copy. Often, when standing at my door, 
which was but a short distance from the sea-beach, as I 
have gazed on the varied beauties of the rich and glow- 
ing landscape, and the truly picturiesque appearalice of 
the islsmd of Tahiti, fourteen or eighteen miles digtanti 
the scene has been enlivened by^the light and nautilus- 
like sail. of the buoyant eauoe, first seen. in the distant 
horizon as a small white speck, sometimes scarceljr 
distinguishable from the crest of the waters, at othen 
brilliantly reflecting the last rays o( the retiring sun, 
and appearing in bold and beautinil relief before 

*^ The impaMioned splendour of thofe cloads 
That v/dli upoo the sun at his departure." 

The e^ct of this magnificent scene has often b(M|j| 
heightened by the impression that the voyagers, whdia 
approaching bark became every moment more.conspica- 
ous among the surrouniding objects, were not coming 
in search of pearls or gems, but the more valuable 
treasure contained in the sacred Scriptures, deemed by 
them '* more precious than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold." One evening, about sunset, a canoe from Tahiti 
with five men arriv^ on this errand.. They landed on 
the beach, lowered their sail, and, drawing their canoes 
on the sand, hastened to my dwelling. I met them ^ 
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the door) and asked them their errand, liuka, or TV 
Parau na Luka, *^ Luke, Or The Word of Luke," was the 
simultaneous reply, accompanied with the exhibition of 
the bamboo-canes filled with cocoannt-oil, which they 
held up in their hands^ and had brought as payment for 
the copies required. I tol(l them I had none ready that 
night, but that if they would come on the morrow I 
would give them as many as they needed ; recommend- 
ing them, in the mean time, to go and lodge with some 
friend in the village. Twilight in the tropics is always 
short — it soon grew dark ; I wished them good night, 
and afterward retired to rest, supposing they had ^one 
to sleep at the house of some friend; but, on looKing 
out of my window about daybreak, I saw these five men 
iTing along on the ground on the outside of my house» 
their only bed being some plaited cocoanut-leaves, and 
their only covering the large native cloth they usually 
wear over tlieir shoulders. I hastenedx>ut, and asked 
fhem if they had been there all night : they said they 
had ; I then inquired why they did not, as I had directed 
them, go and lodge at some house, and come again. 
Their answer surprised and delighted me : they said, 
'•Wewiere afraid that:,, had we gone away, some one 
might have come before us this morning, and have' taken 
what books you had to spare, and then we should have 
been obliged to return without any ; therefore,* after you 
left us last night, we determined not to go away till we 
had procured the books." I called them into the print- 
ing-oMce, and, as soon as I could put the sheets to> 
gether, gave them each a copy : they then requested 
two copies more, oine for a mother, the other for a 
sister, for which they had brought payment I gave 
these also. Each wrapped his book up in a piece of 
white native cloth, put it in his bosom, wished me good 
morning, and without, I believe, eating or drinking, or 
calling on any person in the settlement, hastened to the 
beach, launched their canoe, hoisted their matting sail, 
and steered rejoicing to their native island. This is 
only one iilstanc^ among many that occurred at the 
thne, both at Afareaitu and Papetoaij exhibiting the 
ardent desire of the people in general to possess the 
Scriptures as soon as they could be prepared for them. 
They frequently expressed their apprehensions lest the 
number of the books should not be jsufficient for those 
who were waiting, and have more than once told us 
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that the fear of being disappointed has often deprived 
them of sleep. 

Many were doubtless inflaenced by motives of curi- 
osity, others by a desire to possess an article of property 
now so highly esteemed by all parties, but many were 
certainly inftuenced by a desire to become more fully 
acquainted with the revelation God had niade to man, 
and to read for themselves, in their own language, those 
truths that were able to make them " wise unto salvar 
tion.'' By some, after the first emotion of curiosity faa4 
subsided, ^e books were neglected ; but by rdoistfthey 
were carefully and regularly read, becoming at once the 
constant companion of their possessors, and the source 
of their highest enjoyment. 

When the. Gospel of Luke was finished, an edition of 
hymns in the native language was pr^ited, psurtly original 
and partly translations from our most a{^roved English 
compositions; and although the book was but smul, it 
was acceptable to the people, who are exceedingly fond 
of metrical compositions, their history and traditions 
having been preserved in a metrical kind of ballad. 
This circumstance rendered the hymn-book, which was 
completed at Iluahine, qliite a favourite, and afiorded 
the means, not only of assisting them in the matter of 
their praises to Almighty God, but enabled us to convey 
the most important truths of revelation in Uie manner 
most attractive and familiar to the native mmd. 

While engaged in these labours, the principal object 
besides that occupied our attention was the study of 
the langua^. ^ Several hours every day were devoted 
to its acgmsition, and twice a weeic we met, when we 
were assisted by the instructions of Mr. Davies, who 
favoured us with the use of his manuscript vocabulary, 
and the outlines of a grammar which he had prepared 
several years before. In addition to these means, I 
found the composing or setting of the types for the 
Ts^itian books the best method of acquiring all that 
was printed in the language. Every letter in every 
word passing repeatedly not only under my eye, but 
through my hand, I acquired almost mechanically the 
orthography. The number of natives by whom we were 
always surrounded afiorded the best opportunities for 
learning the meaning of those words which we did not 
understand. The structure of many sentences was also 
acquired by the same means ; and in much less than 

H3 
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twelve months I could converse familiarly on any com- 
mon subject. My acquisition of the language was thus 
facilitated by attention to printing in the native tongue. 

I'he use of the press in the different islands we natu- 
rally regard as one of the most powerful human agencies 
that can be employed in formlag- the mental and moral 
character of the inhabitants, imparting to their pursuits 
a salutary direction, and promoting knowledge, virtue, 
and l^appiness. It is not easy to estimate correctly the 
.9id^r^pi^a,2Jiie2^y derived from llua important engine 
oi^k^^^nient. The sacred Scriptures and, the codes 
of l^f^w^^e onlv standard works of importance yet 
j^rinte^/s&'^p whole of the New and detached portions 
of the pid^|stament have been finished, and the re- 
iqaining^^rfSrare in progress. 

In the natit^u^ngiiage they also possess Old and New 
Testament histories — several large editions of spelling- 
books, reading lessons, and different catechism? — a short 
system of arithmetic — the codes of laws for the differ- 
ent islands^regulations for barter, and their intercourse 
with shippii^f.I Numerous addresses on the subject of 
Christian prac.tij^e— several editions of the native hymn- 
book — the rep6M!of their dififerent societiesr-and, lastly, 
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they have commenced a periodical publication called 
the. RepcAsitoryJ-ATl have received the first number, and 
most earnestly f{iope they will be able to carry it on. 
Every work yet'prmted has been prepared by the misr 
sionaries, with the assistance of the most intelligent 
-among- the people. But we look forward^ with pleasing 
antici(^2^.k>n, to the time when the natives themselves 
shall become- writers. In the investigation and iUustra- 
tion of many things connected with the peculiar genius 
and character of their own countrymen, they wiU have 
advantages which no individual who is a foreigner can 
ever possess ; and we may hope that, the time is not far 
distant when they will not only have standard works by 
native authors, but that (heir periodical literature wiU 
circulate widely, and spread knowledge and piety amon^ 
all classes of the people. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AniTBl of mfflsionaries ftom En£]and~BaiIding and laanching ofthe HaWeia 
— ^Reoccopation of Matavai— New stations in Tahitl-^Journeys across the 
interior of Einieo—Village'ofTamal— Retrospect of labour at AihreaitQf— 
Honesty of the people— Departure from Einseo— \oyage to the Society 
Islands— Appearance of Huahine — Fa-re harbour and surrounding country 
— Accommodations on shore— State of the inhabitants of- Huahhie— Com- 
mencement of missionary labours— Influence of presents on the peojde. 

About a month after our departure from Papetoai, Mr. 
Orsmond, who had sailed from England about July, 
1816, arrived at Eimeo, and after residing some time 
with the missionaries, at ^ Papetoai,^- he removed to 
Afareaitu, pursued harmoniously with us the study of 
the language, assisted in preparing books for the people, 
and in other duties of the station, and subsequently 
accompanied us to the leeward islands. On the nth 
of November, in the same year, Messrs. Bourne, Darling, 
Piatt, and Williams, with their wives, who had sail^ 
from England 17th of November, 1816, reached the 
islands. Mr. and Mrs. Threlkeld, who had sailed with 
us from England, but had been obliged by domestic 
affliction to remain at Rio Janeiro, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Barff, who had originally left England with Mr. Ors- 
mond, joined us by the same conveyance. This ev^nt 
was truly cheering to their predecessors, as it convey^ 
the strongest evic&nce of the desire, on the part of the 
society at home, to relieve them from every distressing 
anxiety as to their successors, and to afford every aid 
in the prosecution of their important and. extending 
work. To us it was a matter of gratitude and satisfac- 
tion. With some who had now arrived we had parted 
nearly two years before in our native land ; others wto 
had left among strangers on a foreign shore j but we 
were now, in the providence of God, brought together 
under circumstances peculiarly encouraging; and not 
only permitted to enjoy each other^s society, but to 
combine our energies for the advancement of that cause 
to which our Uves were devoted. 

The arrival of so large a reinforcement enabled the 
missionaries to make arrangements for reoccupying 
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r'tMir original station in Tahiti, and establishing a mis- 
sion in the society, or, as they are usually termed when 
spoken of in connexion with Tahiti and Eimeo, the 
leeward islands. It was, however, thought desirable 
th,at no division of their numbers should take place until 
the vessel, the building of which had been commenced 
soon after the return from Port Jackson, should be fin- 
ished, and the works prepared for the press were 

: '^TneWessel, in the building of which the missionaries 
were engaged when we arri¥ed, had been undertaken 
jointly by them and the king, at the recommendation 
of the governor of New South Wales, and of the Rev. 
8. Marsden. The king proposed to find materials, and 
the missionaries labour. By this means it ^as hoped 
the^ might be enabled to instil into the minds of the 
natives a spirit 4)f enterprise, and induce them to build 
ships for tneAiselves. . It was intended to employ the 
vessel in th*elpjear}-fishery, among the Paumotu Islands, 
to the eastwardV to work her with native seamen ; to 
take the pearls ^d mother-of-pearl shell tp Port Jack- 
son ; Imnginff JrSm that settlement tools, cutlery, and 
inannfacturc^^o^for the natives, and supplies for the 
mission; thus protiding a means of stimulating the 
people to habits of industry, ^d defraying to a certain 
degree the expense;^ of the mission. Such were. the 
▼iews^ With which the vessel was commenced; but cir- 
cumstances had arisj^n since that tim^ Which left but 
little hope that these .'-enSS^ would ever be answered. 
The work was^ however, already so far advanced, that 
all parties were unwiUing to abandon it. 

The vessel was aboiit seventy tons burden, and the 
hull nearly comnj^et^d. The missionaries who had 
arrived undertocfl^Sct*£nish what their predecessors had 
commenced; ahd^aiihough it was an undertaking of 
great labom*, if was ready to be launched in a few weeks 
after they had landed. 

The 7th of December, 1817, being the day fixed for 
the launch^ crowds of the inhabitants assembled to wit- 
ness the spectacle : when the preparations were com- 
pleted, the wedges were removed ; but as the vessel did 
Tiot move, strong ropes were passed round her stem, 
and a number of the islanders on each side began puUing 
her towards the water. Pomare was present, and 
exerted all his influence to stimulate the natives em- 
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I^oyed in launching the ship. One of the king's oratons 
a short, plump, round-faced man, about fifty years of ase, 
was perched upon a projecting rock by ^e seaside, 
vociferating one of their ude, or songs, on the launching 
of their own large canoes, suiting the action to the word, 
and using at times the most violent gesticulations, as if 
he imagined his own muscular powers alone were to 
move the vessel. They have a number of these kinds 
of songs, some of considerable length, which I have at 
different times written down. They were designed to 
stimulate the men who were drawing the canoes into 
the water. 

The natives employed in this work generally laid 
down on the beach short logs of the cylindrical trunk 
of the cocoanut-tree, and drew the canoes over these 
natural rollers into the sea. Some of these songs were 
very short, as Iriii i mua, iriti i tnuri, e to, e to tau vaa ie— 
Lift up the stem, lift up the stem, and pull, and pull my 
strong canoe. The song employed on the present oc-*^ 
casion appeared rather a long one : I tried to compre- 
hend its import, but, notwithstanding all the vocifera- 
tion of the orator, it was recited with such rapidity, and 
there was so much din and clamour among the peoj^, 
who on such occasions only put forth their strength in 
proportion to the noise which they make, that I could 
only now and then distinguish the word pahi, alsQrg^ 
canoe or ship. Had I been able to hear more distinctly, 
it is probable that at that time I should not have under- 
stood the bard, as many words not in common use are 
found in their songs. 

At length the vessel moved towards the sea, amid the 
shouts of the assembled multitudes. Before, however,^ 
she fairly floated, an accident occurred, which threw a 
damp over the spirits of all present. As she glided 
smoothly along towards the water, Pomare, who had 
stationed himself by the seaside for the purpose, rave 
the vessel her name by throwing a bottle of wine at ner, 
and exclaiming, la ora na oe e Haweis — Prosperity to 
you, O Haweis. It having been agreed to designate the 
first vessel of any size hunt in the islands the Haweis, 
in honour of the late Dr. Haweis, who was the steady 
friend of the South Sea mission, and in some respects 
may be said to have been its founder. 

The circumstance of the king's throwing the wine at 
^e ship, the breaking of the botUe, the red wjne spr«!a&* 
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ing abioad, and the pieces of glass flying in every direc- 
tion, startled the natives who were pulling the ropes on 
that side of the vessel They immediately left hold of 
the ropes, and stood gazing in astonishment alternately 
at the king and the place against vi^hich the bottle had 
been thrown. Those on the opposite side continued 
pulling with all their might, and soon drew the vessel 
on one side till she fell. One simultaneous cry, Aue te 
pahi e — ^Alas, the ship ! or. Oh, the ship ! — resounded in 
every direction, and the king seemed to think she would 
never be launched. With gre^t effort she was replaced, 
during the same afternoon, in an upright position, and 
subsequently launched upon the bosom of the Pacific, 
amid the exulting shouts of the multitudes who thronged 
the shores. 

The Haweis was^afterward ri^ged,«and employed in 
conveying the missionary famihes to their respective 
station^ ; after which she made one or two very profit- 
less voyages to New South Wales. On account of the 
heavy expenses attending every voyage, although it was 
of great importance to maintain a regular intercourse 
between the respective stations, and^between the islands 
and the colony, it was -found necessary to dispose of 
the ship, which had been built with so much cost and 
labour ; ^he was sold in New South Wides, and is now 
employed in trading .between Port Jackson and Van 
Dieman's Land. 

Although finishing the vessel and printing required 
the greater number of the inissionaries to continue in 
Eimeo, these duties did not detain the whole, but left 
several at liberty to extend in some degree their efforts. 
Matavai, the original missionary station,. was the first 
that was reoccupied. Mr. Wilson, one of the mission- 
aries who first landed from the Royal Admiral in 1801, 
resumed his labours here in the early part of 1818, within 
a quarter of a mile of the spot from which he had been 
obliged to fly when, the mission was broken up in the. 
close of the year 1809, and not far from fte place where 
Mr. Lewis was murdered. 

Mr. Bicknell, accompanied by Mr. Tessier^ formed a 
station under the auspices of Tati, in the populous dis- 
trict of Papara. A new station was also commenced 
by Mr. Crook and Mr. Bourne at Papaoa, in the district 
Qf Faa ; and when the Haweis was finished, Mr. Darling 
Joined }/lx. Wilson at Mataviu. At the urgent req^uesli 
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ofUtami, the chief of the populous district of Atehuni, 
he subsequently commenced a mission among his people 
at Bunaauia, or Burder's Point, whither Mr. Bourne also 
repaired. 

The two stations at Eimeo being "On opposite sides 
of the island, occasioned us frequent journeys from 
Afareaitu to Papetoai. These excursions, although 
they gave us an opportunity of examining more exten- 
sively the aspect of the country and the state of its in- 
habitants, often proved fatiguing. Sometimes we walked 
along the beach to Papeare, several miles to the north 
of ouF abode^— ascended a low ^idge^of mountains, ex- 
tending nearly to thie sea — crossed the elevated eastern 
range: — and <;ontinuing our way through the defiles and 
ravines of the i])terior mountains, descended on the 
opposite side of the island, and approached the shore 
near the inland boundary of Opunohu bay. At other 
times we travelled round in the neighbourhood of the 
shore, alternately walking on the beach, or, proceeding 
in a light,canoe, paddled along the shallow water near 
the shore. Occasionally we passed through the inland 
viUage of Tamae ; and although whenever we took this 
route we had to walk three-quarters of a mile along the 
margin oT the lake, up to our knees in water, yet we 
have always been amply repaid by beholding the neat- 
ness of the gardens and the sequestered peace of the 
village,, by experiencing the generous hospitality, and 
receiving unequivocal proofs of the simple piety, of its 
inhabitants. Once or twice, when approaching Tamae, 
about sunrise, we have met the natives returning from 
the bushes, whither by the break of day they had re- 
tired for meditation and secret prayer. Their counte* 
nances beamed with peace and dehght ; and la ora oe ia 
lesu^ la ora oe i te Atua — ^Peace to you from Jesus, bless- 
ing on you from Grodr— was the general strain of theiir 
salutation. 

More than once we had to take our little boy, evea 
before he was three months old, from Afareaitu, where 
he was born, to Papetoai, for medical advice. 

These journeys were e^^ceedingly wearisome : return^ 
ing from one of them, night overtook us many miles 
before we reached our home ; we travelled part of the 
way in a single cano^, but for several miles, where there 
was no passage between the reef and the shor^, and the 
fragile bark was exposed without shelter to the loufj^ 
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iKSfTbiBowB of tlie Padic, we proceeded alo^f tiie 
beack, while tlie BStives ivwed the cenoe epoo the open 
eee. Two natiTe feoMle atteodaois ahemately Genied 
the chad, while Mn. Ellis and I walked on the shcMo, 
oecasionaDj climbing orer the rocka, or sinking up to 
oor ankles in fragments of coial and sand. Wearied 
with oar waft, we were obliged to msi before we reached 
the place where we expected to embark again. Mrs. 
EDiSf unable to walk any farther, sat down upon a rock 
of coral, and gaTe our infant the breast, while I hailed 
the natires, aind directed them to tMting the canoe orer 
the reef and take us on boaid. Happily for us, the 
evening was fair, the moon shone brightly, and ber mild 
beams, sflrering the foliage of the'shnibs that grew near 
the shore, and playii^on the rip|ded and undulating 
ware of the ocean, added a charm to the singularity of 
the prospect, and enliTened' the loneliness of our situa- 
tion. The scene was unusually iropressiTC. I remem- 
ber distinctly my feelings as 1 stobd, wearied with my 
waDL, leaning on a light staff by the c^e of the rock on 
which Mrs. fiUia wi& our infant was sitting, and behind 
which our female attendants stood. On one side the 
mountains of the interior, baring their outline edged, as 
it were, with sihrer, from the rays of the moon, rose in 
lofty magnificence, while the indistinct fonn, rich and 
dirersifi^ verdure, of the riirubs and trees^ increased 
the eflfect of the scene. On the other hand was the 
illimitable sea, rolling in s<4emn majesty its swelling 
waves over the rocks which defended the spot on which 
we stood. The most profound silence prevailed, and 
we might have fancied that we were the only beings in 
existence, for no sound was heard, excepting the gentle 
rustling of the leaves of the cocoanut^tree, as the light 
breeze from the mountain swept through them, or the 
hollow roar of the surf, and the rolling of the foaming 
wave us it broke over the distant reef, and the splash- 
ing of the paddle of our canoe as it approached the 
shore. It was impossible, at such a season, to behold 
this scene, exhibiting impressively the grandeur of crea- 
tion and the insignificance of man, without experiencing 
eraotions of adoring wonder and elevated devotion, and 
exclaiming with the Psalmist, ** When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, tl^e moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordainecf-what is man, that thou 
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art mindful of him, and the son of man, that thou visitest 
WmV 

.The canoe at length reached the shore ; we seated 
ourselves in its stem, and advancing, pleasantly along 
for «even or eight miles, reached our habitation about 
midnight. 

As soon as the printing was finished, we prepared to 
remove to the island of Huahine, the most windward 
of the group properly called the Society Islands. 

' The king and many of the chiefs of Tahiti and Eimeo 
appeared to lament the removal of the press ; but as 
Mr. Bourne, who waa acquainted with the art of print- 
ing, had a small press and types, and others had been 
requested from England, it was the less to be regretted. 
The principal object attempted in the establishment of 
a station at A fareaitu having been accomplished, we 
left our houses and gardens, and took a most affection- 
ate leave of our friends, who evinced great regret at our 
departure. 

The season we had spent with them had been to ns 
a period of no ordinary activity and excitement, and it 
would probably be regarded by them as an era in their 
history. We triist some advantage was, derived from 
liie instrugtions they^had received ; and we have every 
reason to remember with pleasure the hospitality and 
kindness we experienced. Once a week the people of 
Maatea, a neighbouring district, brought our family a 
jMresent of bread-fruit and other articles of food ;, the 
mhabitants of Afareaitu and the district of Teavaro took 
a similar on6 to bur companions. We reposed the most 
entire confidence in the people, and had no reason to 
regret even the exposure of our property. We were 
robbed by an Enjzlish servant, whom we had taken from 
Port Jadkson, of linen and clothing; but,^ although we 
had no lock, and for a long time ho bplt, on our door 
(which, when fastened, a native could at any time have 
opened by putting his hand through the sticks and push- 
ing back the bolt, and though sometimes the door was 
left open all niffht), yet we do not know that one single 
article was stolen from us by the natives during me 
eighteen months we resided among them. 

I have visited the district only once since ; and al- 
though welcomed with every expression of gladness by 
the people, I experienced a sensation of melancholy 
interest in walking over the g^arden, the fences of whico 
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had been taken down, and a few flourishing shrubs only 
remained to mark its situation. Most of the valus^le 
plants had been removed by the people to their own 
gardens, as the spot selected by me was not one which 
they would have preferred. A few cocoanuts which I 
had planted near the printing-offic.e appeared to thrive, 
as they were protected by a light fence round each of 
the trees. 

When we were prepared to remove, the Haweis came 
round, took our goods and the articles belonging to the 
printing-office, Ac. on board, and proceeded to Papetoai, 
where we shipped our cattle. On the 18th of June, 1818, 
Mr. Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Ors- 
mond, Mrs. Ellis, and myself, accompanied by a number 
of the principal chiefs, sailed from Eimeo to the lee- 
ward islands. We arrived at Huahine late oii the even- 
ing of the following day, and some of our party went 
on shore, but it was not till the morning of the 20th 
that we readied the anchorage in Fa-re' harbour. 

Here 1 looked abroad with new and mingled emotions 
on the sc^he. in which I was to commence my labours, 
and probably to spend the remainder of my life. The 
clear sky was reflected in the unruffled waters of the 
bay, )¥hich was border^ With a flne beach strewn with 
shells. Th^ luxuriant convolvulus, presenting its broad 
and shining leaves in ptriking contrast with the white 
coral and sand,^ spread its vines across the beach, even 
to the margin of the water, over which the slender 
shrub or the flowering tree often extended its verdant 
branches, while the groves of stately bread-fruit, and 
the clumps of umbrageous cattophyllumy or tamanu-treesj 
and the tall ai^d graceful waving cocoanuts, shaded the 
diff'erent parts of the shore. 

The district of Fa-re, bordering the harbour of the 
same name, is about a mile and a half or two miles in 
length, and reaches from the shore to the centre of the 
island. It is bounded on the south by a range of moun- 
tains separating it from the district of Haapape, and on 
the north by the small district of Buaoa, whence a long 
bleak point of land, called the Faaao, extending a con- 
siderable distance into the sea, and covered with tall 
cocbanut- trees, adds much to the beauty of the shore, 
and the security of the harbour. A ridge of inferior hills 
divides the district in the centre,. and greatly increases 
the picturesque appearance of its itoenery. A small 
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river rises on the northern side of this ridjg^e, and, flow- 
ing along the boundary between the two districts, meets 
the sea exactly opposite the northern entrance. An- 
other stream, more broad and rapid, rises at the head 
of the principal valley, and flows in a circuitous course 
to the southern part of the bay. The district is well 
watered and wooded. The lower hills, at the time of 
our arrival, were clothed with verdCire, and th^ moun- 
tains in the centre* of the island, whose summits ap^ 
peaired to penetrate the clouds, were often entirely cov- 
ered with trees. All was rich and luxuriant in vegetation 
but it was the richness and the luxuriance of a wilder- 
ness ; scarcely a trace of human culture could be seen, 
yet I could biit think the scene 

V " «« How fidr, 
Were it but from sin refined t 
Man how free» how happy here,. 
Were^he pure as God is lund." 

A few native houses were visible : there^ were not prob*- 
ably more than t^n or twelve in the district, and the 
inhabitants might be occasionaUy seen ^ding the light 
canoe across the bay, or leisure^ walking beneath the 
shade of the spreading' trees. Th^y were. the rude un- 
tutored tenants of the place; their appearance and their 
actions were in perfect:keeping. with the scenes of wild- 
ness by which tney were surrounded. The only cloth- 
ing inost of them wore was a girdle of eloth bound 
loosely" round the waist, and a shade of cocoanut-leaves 
over their foreheads. Notwithstanding this, it was im- 
possible to behold without emotion either the scenery 
or inhabitants. 

The plate which forms the frontispiece to the third 
volume of this work ei^ibits an accurate representation 
of the outline and character of the scenery in the north- 
eastern parts of the district and harbour, though taken 
at a period subsequent to our arrival, when the land- 
scape had been improved by partially clearing the 
ground near the shore^ ai&d erecting a number of 
nouses. 

In the forenoon of the day after we carafe to anchor, 
accompanied by Matapuupuu, we walked through the 
district in search of a house for Mr. Orsmond and my- 
self, and at length selected one on the southern side of 
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the bay, belonging tcrTaaroarii, the young chief of the 
island, while Mr. and Mrs. Williams were accommo- 
dated with another belonging to Maau, a raatira, who 
resided near the anchorage. Towards noon our goods 
were most of them landed and taken into our new hab- 
itation. It was a large oval building, standing within 
ten or twelve yards of the sea, without either partitions 
or . even sides, consisting simply of a large roof, sup- 
ported by three pillars along the centre, and a number 
round the sides. The floor was composed of stones, 
sand, and clay. Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond occupied one 
end, and we took up our abode in the other. 

When our goods, &c, were all brought under its cover, 
and the boats had returned to the ship, we sat down to 
rest, and could not avoid gazing on the scene around us, 
before we began to adjust our luggage. Large frag- 
ments of rock were scattered at the base of the moun- 
tains that rose on one side of ou^ dwelling, the sea rolled 
within a few yards on. the other, and in^ each direction 
along the shore there was one wild and uncultivated 
wilderness. A. pair of cattle that we had brought from 
New South Wales, with a young calfy all of which ^had 
been landed from the ship during the morning, were 
tied to an adjacent bread-fruit tree ; two or three milch 
goats from Eimeo, fastened together by bands of hibis- 
cus bark tied round their horns, had already taken their 
station on the craggy projections at the foot of the 
mountain, ajad were cropping the herbage that grew in 
the fissures of the rocks. One of our httle ones was 
smiling in the lap of its native mirse, while the other 
was playinff on the dried grass lying by the side of the 
boxes on which we were sitting ; and the natives, under 
the influence of highly excited curiosity, thronged 
around us in such numbers as to impede the circulation 
of the air. - - • 

Our first effort was to prepare some refreshment. 
The chiefs had sent us a present of breadfff]i^it;and.fish. 
A h^ive youth, fourteen or fifteen years of age;tea^% 
the crowd, came forward and askedif hVshow^ cqokus 
some bread-fruit. We accepted his offer ; he became a 
faithful servant, and continued with us till we. removed 
from the islands. He fixed two large stones in the 
ground fpr a fireplace, and brining a bundle of dry 
sticks from the acgacent bushes, lighted a fire between 
the stones, upon which he placed the tea-kettle. While 
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ke was employed , in dressing our -bread-fruit, &c^ we 
imnoyed some of the boxes, piled up our luggage as 
compactly as we could, and when the food was pre- 
pared, sat down to a pleasant repast of fried fish, bread- 
miit and plantains, cocoanut milk and tea. As a bev- 
erage we always preferred the letter, although the 
former is exceedingly pleasant. . 

The large island of Raiatea lies immediately to the 
west of Fa-re harbour,, and by the time we had finished 
4>ur meal, the sun was partly hid behind the high and 
broken summits of its mountains. This admonished us 
to prepare our sleeping-place, as the twilight is shorty 
and we were not sure of procuring lights for the evening. 
The natives cut down four stout sticks from the neigh- 
bouring trees, these we Qxed in. the earthen floor, and 
fastening sheets and native doth from one to the other, 
enclosed our bed-room ; a couple of chests were carried 
into it, upon which we spread our bed, making up one 
for the children by the side of our own, on some pack- 
ages that lay on the floor. We procured cocoanut oil, 
md when it grew dark, breaking a cocoanut in hali^ 
to<^ one end, and winding a little cotton-wool round the 
thin stalk of the leaflet of the tree, fixed it erect in the 
kernel of the nut. This, we -filled with the oil, and thus 
cor lamp and oil were entirely the production , of the 
cocoanut-tree;- the small piece of x;otton-wick gatti- 
ered from the garden in Eimeo being the only article 
it had not suppUed. These were the only kind of lamps 
we had for some years, and, though rude in appearance, 
they gave a good light, when iLept steady and sheltered 
from the wind. Shortly, however, after sunset, this 
evening, the land-breeze came down from the moun- 
tains. As we had no shelter for our lamp, we found it 
difficult to keep it burning, and at an early hour retired 
to rest, tying our screen down wiUi strips of bark, to 
prevent its being blown aside by the wind. Notwith- 
standing the novelty of our situation, the exposure 'to 
the air from the mountains, the roaring of the heavy 
surf on the reefs, the inroads of dogs, pigs, and natives, 
¥nth no other shelter than a pile of boxes, we passed a 
comfortable night, and rose refreshed in the morning, 
thankful for the kind protection we had experienced, 
gratified also to find that no article of our property had 
Seen stolen, though all was unavoidably exposed. 

The island of Huahine had, in common with the others 
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fenning the leeward group, been visited by Mr. Nott, 
who had travelled round it> preaching to the inhabitants 
of the principal villages. The missionaries who had 
been expelled from Tahiti in 1808 had remained here 
flome months prior to their final departure for Port 
Jackson ; but at these periods only a temporary impres>- 
8ion had been made upon the minds of the people, 
which had, in a great degree, if not altogether, subsided. 
After the abolition of idolatiy in Tahiti and Eimeo, and 
the subsequent adoption of Christianity by their inhabit- 
ants, Mahine, ^he king of- Huahine, had sent down Va* 
haivi, one of his principal men, with directions to the 
chiefs to bum the idols, demolish the temples, and 
discontinue the ceremonies aikd worship connected 
therewith. This commission was executed, and not 
only were their objects of worship destroyed, their 
temples thrown down, the houses of their idols con-- 
Bumed, and idol- worship no longer practised ; but the 
rude stills employed in preparing ardent spirits from 
the sugar-cane, and other indigenous productions, were 
either broken or hid under ground. Intoxication, infant 
murder, and some of the more degrading vices, fostered 
under the sanction of their 9uperstition, were also dis* 
continued. 

This change, although approved and effected by the 
principal chiefs on the islands, in conjunction with the 
messenger of the king, was nevertheless opposed. 
Several chiefs of inferior influence, collecting their de- 

Smdants, encamped on the borders of the lake near 
aeva, and threatened to avenge .the Insult to the-gods, 
by attacking the chiefs who had sanctioned their de- 
struction. Both parties, however, after assuming a 
hostile attitude for some time, adjusted their differences, 
and returned in peace to their respective districts, mu- 
tually agreeing to embrace Christianity, and wait the 
arrival of the missionaries, whose residence among 
them they had been led to expect. In this state we 
found them when we landed; they had, with the ex" 
ceptionx)f one or two individuals, forss^eYi idolatry, and 
in profession at least had become Christians ; probably 
without understanding the nature of Christianity, or 
feeling iii any great degree its moral restraints or its 
sacred influence. A few, including two or three who 
had. been to Eimeo, had acquired the elements of read- 
ing, or had learned to repeat the lessons in the spelling- 
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book, more from memory than acquaintance with spell- 
iiig and reading ; the rest remained nearly in the same 
state in which they were when visited in 1808 and 1809^ 
excepting that their superstitious ceremonies were dis* 
continped, and they had a building for the worship of the 
true G<>d. 

For a number of Sabbaths after our arrival, but few 
of the inhabitants assembled for public worship, and 
the schools were very thinly attended. Those who 
came were so little acquainted with the gospel, that in 
the lessons given in the school, and the addresses de« 
livered to assemblies m^t for worship, it was found 
necessary to begin with the first principles of instruc- 
tion, and of Christianity. Numbers excused themselves 
from attending on account of the wearisomeness of 
learning their letters, whei^ there was eveiy reason to 
believe that unwillingness to conform to the precepts 
inculcated was the true cause of disinclination. They 
neglected public worship, because they said they did 
not know bow to read ; this being considered a sufficient 
apology for the non-observance of the Sabbath, or the 
social duties of religion. Such neglect waa also fre- 
quently used as a cover for wickedness. When spoken 
to on the impropriety of their conduct, they would 
sometimes answer, " We are not scholars," or, " We 
are not praying people ;" these being the terms em- 
ployed to designate those who made a profession of 
religion. Many were induced to keep b^ck from the 
schools and the place of public worship from a desire 
to remain free from those restraints on their vicious 
practices which such profession of Christianity was 
considered to impose. 

Under these circumstances, we acted upon the prin- 
ciples by which our predecessors had invariably regu- 
lated their endeavours to teach the inhabitants of Tahiti 
and Eimeo ; and respecting which, after careful observa- 
tion, I believe we are unanimous in our conviction 
that they are the true principles upon which any at- 
tempts to instruct a rude untutored people can be prose- 
cuted with a prospect of the greatest ultimate success. 
We made no presents to those who were our scholars, 
more than to others from whom we. had experienced 
an equal degree of hospitality ; we offered no reward to 
any one for learning, and held out no prospect of per- 
sonal or temporal advantage. to our pupils and hearers; 
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and stndiODdy avoided presenting any other induce- 
ments to learn, than the advantages that would be 
secured to our scholars themselves by the possession 
of that knowledge which we were not only willing but 
dasirous to impart. At the same time we were most 
anxious . distinctly and powerfully to impress on their 
minds the desirableness and necessity of their possess- 
ing correct ideas of the true God — the means ofseeking 
his favour through Jesus Christ the only Saviour — the 
happiness that would result therefrom m the present 
life, and in that state of existence after death to which 
this was but preparative — :together with the increase 
of knowledge and enjoyment that would attend their 
being able to read the printed books, — preserve what^ 
ever, they heard that was valuable, by makinjgr it fast 
upon the paper, — and corresponding by letter with their 
mends at a distance, as Xattiiliarly and distinctly as if 
they were present. By representations such as these, 
we endeavoured to excite in their minds a desire to 
hear the Scriptures read, and the gospel preached in 
the chapels, and to attend our instructions in the schools. 
Had our means been ample, and had we, on landing, 
or when inviting the attention of the chiefs and people 
to the objects of our proposed residence among them, 
liberally distributed presents of cloth, ironmongery, 
Ac.f or even engaged in part to support the children 
that would receive our lessons, the chapel would un- 
doubtedly have been well attended, and the scholars 
proportionably multiplied ; but it would have been only 
from the desire to receive a constant supply of pres- 
ents ; a motive highly prejudicial to the individuals by 
whom it would have been indulged, destructive of the 
comfort and disastrous to the future labours of the mis» 
sionary among them. So long as our distributions had 
been frequent and increasingly valuable, the expressions 
of attachment would have been ardent, and the at- 
tendance regular ; but when these had failed, their zeal, 
&c. would have declined, and the chapel and the school 
would have been deserted. In addition to this, when- 
ever a fresh supply of articles for our own maintenance 
or use might have arrived, if we had not been equally 
liberal in the distribution of our presents, we should 
have been unhesitatingly charged with keeping for our- 
selves that which was designed for them, and thus have 
been involved in unpleasant altercation. 
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The plans of procedure in the commencemeDt of t 
new mission must necessarily be regulated ia a great 
degree by the circumstances of the people among whom 
it niay be established ; and the extreme poverty or fugi- 
tive Kabits of the parents may render it denrame for the 
teachers either wholly or in part to maintain the schoUmi^ 
in order to secure attendance. These instances are» I 
believe, very rare, and absolute necessity alone can. 
warrant recourse to such a plan. Instruction itself will 
be undervalued ; it can never be attempted but on a very 
limited- scale, and will be always liable to vexatious in- 
terruptions. A system of maintenance should only be 
adopted in regard to such pupils as it is hop(^ are under 
religious impressions, or are training with a view to 
their becoming monitors or schoolmasters themselves. 
In thoseparts of the world where the scholars could not 
be supported while at the schools, it would be better for 
them to devote a portion of their time to such emi^y- 
ment as would enable them to procure the means of sw- 
sistence themselves than that they should receive their 
maintenance from the mission. . 

These remarks apply principally to the commence- 
ment of a mission among an unenlightened people, 
wheire a school will be an essential part of such esUtb- 
lishment ; at subsequent periods, rewards to those who 
have excelled, consisting of books, penknives, inkstands, 
slates, or other articles connected with the pursuits oi 
the school, > may be given with a good effect ; tending 
rather to stimulate to diligent enterprise than to cherish 
a sph'it of dependent indolence, or to excite expectations 
that never can be gratified. 

In reference to presents made by missionaries to 
chiefs on their first settlement among an unenlightened 
people, I am disposed to think they are always injurious 
when given with a view of gaining influence, or inducing 
their recipients to attend to religious instruction. Sel£ 
interest, or a desire for property, is the principle upon 
which the intercourse uncivilized persons have with 
foreigners visiting their country for purposes of comr 
merce, &c. is regulated ; the estimation in which such 
individuals are usually held, and the. influence they ex- 
ercise, is proportioned to the extent of their property, 
or the portions of it which the^natives receive. Not a 
few instances have occurred among the islands of Xt» 
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Pacific, in whidh individaals who, while their presetite 
were unsparingly lavished upon the people, were re- 
.garded as kings .and chiefs amon^ them, but who, when 
they have experienced a reverse m their circumstancest 
have been treated with marked and contemptuous neg- 
lect. An equal degree of this kind of influence the 
means of the missionary wtll never enable him to gain 
among the people, nor ought he for a moment to desire 
it. Discpuraging indeed will be his prospects, if the 
estimation in which he is held by those among whom 
he labours be only that which arises from their expect- 
ation of the presents he may make them. His influence 
must be of a higher order, if he desires to succeed. 

The effect of a present on the mind of a rude or par'* 
(ially civilized chieftain is instantaneous; but it requires 
constant repetition or increase to prevent its decline. 
The influence which a missionary will aim to possess is 
mote diMcult to attain ; but, when once possessed, is of 
exceedingly greater value. It is the result of a con- 
viction in the minds, of the people that his ultimate aim 
is their welfare : that he comes amon? them to promote, 
not his own, but their interest ; and that his efforts tend 
to increase their knowledge and their enjoyments, and 
are adapted to put them in possession of the means of 
multiplying their comforts in this life, and leading them 
to future blessedness. 

To produce and sustain this conviction in the minds 
of the people around him should be among the first and 
the constant endeavours of a missionary. Until he has 
efiected this, he can expect but little success ; and when 
once, under the blessing of God, it is attained, one of 
the greatest diflliculties in his way will be removed. 
This influence is not to he obtained by presents ; these, 
the most rude and untutored heathen know, are seldom 
given unless an equivalent is expected in return ; but it 
is to be gained by a full, plain, and explicit statement of 
his objects in the commencement of his work, and a 
uniform reference, in all his subsequent conduct, to the 
advancement of these objects. Uncivilized communi- 
ties are often most shrewd observers of the xionduct of 
those who enter their society, and pay far more regard 
to the actions and dispositions than to the mere decla- 
rations of strangers. Singleness of aim and purity of 
motive, imbodied before such observers in undeviating 
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md disinterested efforts, will in general be appreciated, 
although they may not soon 3rield themselves up to the 
influence of those effbrts. 

One of the most effectual means of implanting and 
preserving this impression is, the exhibition of uniform 
benevolence. The office and the aim of every mission- 
ary require the exercise of this disposition in the highest 
degree ; and he who would be successful should by this 
identify himself as far as possible with the objects of 
his regard. Without officiously iiiteTfering with their 
indivi&al or family affairs, he should interest himself 
in their welfare, and strive to share and alleviate their 
distress. Besides the deep commiseration which their 
spiritual wretchedness will excite, he will often find 
their temporal afflictions and sorrows such as to claim 
his tenderest sympathy. " Kindness is the key to the 
human heart ;" when the spirit is ^softened or subdued 
under the influence of sufferings, it is often most sus- 
ceptible of salutary impression ; and the exercise of 
Christian sympathy and kindness in such^ season will 
seldom fail to produce, even among the most barbaront 
tribes, highly favourable results. 

In mere casual visits, or journeys through the coun* 
tries of uncivilized tribes, presents to their chiefs are 
necessary ; and often desirable, even where a mission- 
ary is a permanent resident : but they should always be 
given as a token of friendship and personal respect from 
the missionary, or of good-will from some friends by 
whom the^ may have l^n sent, and not as a means of 
obtaining mfluence, or inducing the people to attend to 
instruction. 

12 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ill In HotliliM— Support of lb* mlwrioii— Forawtlon of tbe Ttliitiaa 
•hmanf Hoel«ty— PIim of niMttnf— Speech of the kinc^Formation of 
■ M^m 111 IlQahine— Btubitobmeat of liie mitekui Ih Raiatea— Deaerip- 
Um or IM diatrtal of Fi-ro— BreeUon of 4welltiifa^Preacbtnr ip the naUvo 
Itnguago— InManoa of iho South Sea Mandera— Means adopted for the 
McoMraMiiMiii of Induatry— Cotton phintatton— DtaAiipointrnent in retoms 
—Arrival of Mr. Gylao-Inirodurtlon of tbe art of making sugar, &e.-^^alt 
to T»hltl--Stt|ar pianutiona and mlUs In the keeward ialanda— Introdoe- 
Hon of coflWiroin N'orfblk Island— CnUare and preparation of tobaco^ for 
wponaUoo. 



Shortly aAer our arrival in Huahine, a large boat 
belonging to Mahlne, the chief of the island, two others 
belonging to Messrs. Orsmond and Williams, and a fleet 
of oanoes, broaght down from Eimeo a number of 
ehiefls and people belonging to Huahine, Raiatea, &c. 
They bad gone to Tahiti many y^ars before, for the 
purpose of assisting Pomare in the resumption of his 
authority, had witnessed and participated the change 
that had taken place, and had afterward prolonged their 
residence, in order to ei^oy the advants^es of instruc- 
tion until a mission should oe established in their native 
islands. Their arrival was welcomed with joy, and we 
were happy to receive their countenance and co- opera- 
tion in tne prosecution of our work. An excitement 
hi|[hly beneficial in its tendency was awakened in the 
mmds of the people, who, influenced by the example 
and advice of their friends from Eimeo, attended in 
ffreat numbers daily at the schools, and were seen in 
tne cha|)el, not only on the Sabbath, but whenever it 
WHS open fur public worship. Numerous applications 
were al»o made for spelling-books, of which, with other 
books of an elementary kind, a supidy had been printed 
in Eimoo. 

When the whole of the missionaries reached Huahine, 
it was proposed in the flrst instance to form only one 
station in the leeward islands; and that those of us 
who had but recently arrived from England shoidd 
unitedly prosecute the study of the language, with such 
assistance as Messrs. Davies and Nott could render us, 
imtil we should be able to perform divine service amongr 
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the people, and conduct the afiaira of a distinct statioB. 
The acquisitioh of the langnage engaged our constant 
attention ; and we not only devoted some hours erery 
day to its study, hot met together two or three time« 
a week to receive instruction, and facilitate our im- 
provement. 

We had not been many weeks at Fa-re before Tama- 
toa, the king of Raiatea, with his brother, and a pmF ifrMr 
of chiefs from Raiatea, Tahaar and Borabora, arrived. 
They were elcceedingly anxidus that some of our num- 
ber should at once remove to their islands. Mai, the 
king or chief of Borabora, who was also at Huahine, had 
before written to the missimiaries, reminding them thai 
Jesus Christ and his apostles did not confine themselves 
to one place, but visited different parts, that as many as 
could might receive their instrqctions. The necessities 
of the people were so obvious, the prospects of useful- 
ness so extensile, and the request of the chiefs so 
urgent, that, although unwilling to be deprived of the 
assistance of their seniors in U^ acquisition of the lan- 
guage, Mr. Williams and Mr. Threlk^d felt it to be their 
doty to. accompany Tamatoa and the chiefs who were 
with him to Raiatea. They purposed to attempt their 
civilitotion, the establishment of schools, and, with the 
assistance of pious and intelligent natives, their instruc- 
tion in the use of letters, and the first principles of rdi- 
gion ; while they were cultivating such an acquaintance 
with the language as would ename them more fully to 
unfold the great objects of their mission. They repre- 
sented distinctly the disadvantages under which they 
should commence public instruction, from their very 
partial knowledge of^the language ; but the chiefs always 
replied, '* Never mind that ; you possess enough now 
to teach us more than we know, and we will make it 
our business to teach you our language.** The visiters 
from Raiatea were supported in their application by a 
number of chiefs belonging to the same island ; who, 
after residing some years in Eimeo, had now removed 
to Huahine, and were desirous of returning to their own 
possessions in Raiatea and Tahaa, yet did not wish to 
go unaccompanied by some. of those from whose in- 
struction they had derived advantage. 

It was always a matter of regret with the missiona- 
ries that the expenses of th(s establishment in the 
islands should be sustained altogether by the paient 
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society ; and, in order to diminish this, they had from 
time to time disposed of the fruits of their own industry 
to the captains of vessels touching at Tahiti ; or they 
had sent small quantities to New South Wales, receiv- 
ing^n return such articles as they were most in need of. 
The greater portion of the inhabitants haying ;iow em- 
braced Christianity, they availed themselves of what 
appeared to them the most suitable means for impress- 
ing the minds of the converts with the principle laid 
down in the Scriptures, that it is the duty of those who 
enjoy the gospel, not only to maintain, but also, to extend 
it. It appeared to them that both these ends might be 
answered most appropriately and effectually by estab- 
lishing among the natives a missionary society, aCix- 
Oiary to the London society, rather than by calling 
upon them immediately after their conversion to support 
me teachers labouring among them. Such a measure 
might, while they were but partially acquainted with 
the irue nature and desjgii of Christianity, nave induced 
some, who were pierhaps halting between two opinions, 
to infer that the missionaries were influenced oy mo« 
tives of pecuniary advantsige, in their endeavours to 
induce them to receive Christian instruction. 

The inhabitants of the islands knew that many of the 
supplies which the families from time to time received 
were sent by their friends in England, and procured by 
the voluntary contributions of those there who had first 
sent and subsequently maintained the mission ; and it 
was thought that it would be better that their contribu- 
tions towards the support of Christianity ^should be 
combined with those of the contributors to the mission- 
ary society; that the supplies for the teachers might 
still be drawn from this source, while at the same time 
the natives would be contributing towards the support 
of their own instructers, and yet identifying themselves 
with British Christians in their efforts to propagate 
Christianity throughout the world. 

The plan was proposed to the king, and at once ap- 

{»ft)ved by him ; it was also mentioned to several of the 
eading chiefs, by whom it was favourably received. 
Auna told me that the king one day said to him, *' Anna, 
do you think you could collect five1t>amboo-canes of oil 
in a year ?" He answered, " Yes ;" and<the king said, 
''Do you think you could appropriate so much towards 
sending the Word of God to the heathens !!' Again he 
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answered in the affirmative; and the king again said, 
^ Do you think those that value the gospel would think 
it a great labour to collect so much yearly foi' this pur- 
pose Vi Auna answered that he did not think they 
would. **Then," said the kinjg^, '*^ think about it, ana 
perhaps we can have a combination, or society, for this 
purpose." The king found several chiefs favourably 
disposed; the missionaries also proposed it to others; 
and, as it met with general approbation, the approach- 
ing ononth of May was appointed for the establishx^ent 
of the association. 

Mr. Nott came over to Afareaitu for the purpose' of 
completing the plan. On the 23d of April, in the same 
year, Messrs. Nott, Davies, Orsmond, and myself held 
a meeting with the king at our house ; when the prin- 
ciples upon which the society should be for-med, and the 
rules by which it was proposed to regulate itsprocee^- 
ingSy were considered, and on the foUowing day finally 
adjusted. 

The 13th of May, 1818, being the anniversary of the 
parent institution in England, was fixed for the establisb- 
ment and organization of the native society. The king 
and chiefs met at Papetoai, and it was a delightful- and 
interesting day to all who were present. 

At- sunrise we held a prayer-meeting in the EngUsh 
l^guage. The natives held one among themselves at 
the same hour. The forenoon was appropriated to 
worship, in English ; at which time a sermon was 
preached by Mr. Henry, one of the senior missionaries, 
and in the afternoon the services were entirely in the 
native language. ^ 

The chiefs and people assembled from most of the 
districts of Eimeo, and a number of strangers from 
Tahiti, residing at Papetoai, were also present. The 
extension of the Redeemer's kingdom had'been the topic 
of discourses in the native congregation on the pre- 
ceding Sabbath, and had in some degree prepared ^e 
minds of the people for entering more fully into the sub- 
ject. The public services on this occasion were to 
commence at three o'clock in the afternoon ; but long 
before the appointed hour the chapel was crowded, and 
a far greater number than had gained admission still 
remained on the outside. 

Three or four hundred yards distant from the chafMBl 
thsre was a beautiful aa4 ej^teosive gFOvo. To this ^ot 
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it was proposed to adjourn, and thither the natives 
immediately repaired, seating themselves on the ground 
Onder the cocoanut4rees. At three o'clock we walked 
to the grove, and on entering it beheld one of the most 
imposing and delightful spectacles I think JL ever wit- 
nessed in the islands. The sky was clear, the smooth 
•urface of the ocean rippled with the cool and stirring 
breeze. The grove, stately and rich in all the luxuri- 
ance of tropical verdure, extended from the beach to 
the very base of the mountains, whose gradual ascent 
and rocky projections led to the interior. The lo^- 
winged and interwoven leaves of the trees formed a 
wprending canopy, through which a straggling sunbeam 
occasionally found its way, and among whose long and 
graceful leaflets the breeze from -the ocean, sweepii^g 
•oftly, gave a degree of animation to the whole. The 
grass that grew underneath appeared like a rich carpet, 
apread by nature for the ceremony ; pendulous plants, 
some verdant in foliage, others rich and variegated in 
blossom, hung from the projections of the^rocl^, while 
•everal species of cOnvolviQus and climbing plants were 
twined round the trunks of the trees, ornamenting the 
whole with their large and splendid pink blossoms. 
Near one of the large cocoanut-trees, whose cylindrical 
frank appeared like a natural pillar supporting the roof, 
there was a rustic sort of stand, fouf or five feet above 
the ground, on which Mr. Nott took his station. Before 
him, in a large arm-chair provided for the occasion, sat 
Poniare, supported on the right by Tati, chief of Papara, 
and on the left by Upaparu, the king's secretary. A 
number of chiefs, with the queen and principal women 
of the islands, sat around ; while thousands of the peo> 
pie, attired in their gay and many-coloured native or 
European dresses, composed the vast assemblage, each 
one having come^ as to a public festival, in his best ap- 
parel. Pomare was di^essed in a fine yellow tiputa, 
stamped on that part which covered his left breast ^with 
a rich and elegant scarlet flower, instead of a star. 
Most of the chiefs wore the native costume, and the 
females were arrayed in white native cloth luid yellow 
cocoanut-leaf shades, or bonnets, with Wreaths of sweet- 
0cented flowers round their necks, or garlands of the 
same in their hair. The services commenced with 
ftiBgiligy in which many of the natives joined. A solemn 
prayer was ofibred^ after which Mr. NQtt delivered a 
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short, animated, and suitable discourse, from the eu- 
nuch^s answer to Philip, Acts viii. 30, 31. As soon as. 
this was concluded, Pomare addressed the multitude 
of his subjects around, proposing the formation .o€ a 
society. . 

He began by referring them to th6 ages that were 
past, and to the system of false religion by which thay 
had been so long enslaved, reminding them very feel- 
ingly of the rigid exactions imposed in the name of their 
imaginary gods, for they were but pieces of wood, or 
cocoanut*husk. He then alluded to the toil they enr 
dured, and the zeal and diligence so often manifested, 
in the service of these idols. ' To them the first-fruits 
of the field, the choicest fish fron> the sea, with the 
most valuable productions of their labour and ingenuity, 
were offered ; and io propitiate their favour, avert their 
displeasure and death, its dreaded consequence, human 
victims were so often slain. While referring to these , 
dark and distressing features of their idolatry, the gen- 
eral seriousness of the assembly, and the indications of 
remorse or horror in the recollection of these cruelties, 
appeared to accompany and respond confirmation to his 
statements. In striking contrast with them he placed 
the mild and benevolent * motives and tendency of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and the benefits its introduction 
had conferred : alluding to the very fact of their being 
assembled for the purpose which. had convened them, as 
a powerful illustration of his remarks. He then 8tate4 
the obligations they were under to God for sending . 
them his Word, and the partiaf manifestation of gratitude 
they had yet given. After this he directed their atten- 
tion to the miserable situation of those whpm God had 
not thus visited, and proposed that, from a sense of the 
value of the gospel, and a desire for its dissemination, 
they should form a Tahiti an Missionary Society, to aid 
the London society in seiiding the gospel to the heathen, 
especially those in the islands of the surrounding ocean ; 
explaining the kind of remuneration given to the pro- 
prietors of ships, and the expensiveness evert of sending 
missionaries. " The people of Africa," said he, " have 
already done so ; for thou^, like us, they have no- 
money, they have given of weir sheep, and other prop>^ • 
erty. Let us also give of the produce of our islands^^. 
pigs, or arrow-root, or cocoanut-oil. Yet it must w' 
▼muntary ; let it not be by compulsion. He fhatdesirM; 
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the Word of God to grow where it has been planted, 
sad to be conveyed to countries wretched as ours'was 
before it was brought to us, will contribute freely and 
liberally to promote its extension: he who is unac- 
quainted with its influence, and ;lnsensible to its claims, 
will not, perhaps, exert himself in this work. So let it 
be. Let hiih not be reproved ; neither let the chiefs in 
general, nor his supenors» be angry with hkn oti that 
account.'^ Pomare on this occasion seenied anxious to 
impress the imnds of the pepple witli his desire that 
they should act according to the dictates of their own 
Judgment, and jaoi form, themselves into a society 
simply because he had recommended it. As he drew 
to the close of his address, he intihiated his wish that 
those who approved .Of the proposal he had made should 
lift up their right hand^. Two or three-thousand naked 
arms were simultaneously elevated from the multitude 
assembled under the cocoanut-gvovet presenting a spec- 
tacle no less imposing and affecting than it was pictu- 
resque and new. The regulations of the society were 

• then read, and the treasurer and secretaries chosen. 
By this time the-shades of the evening began to gather 

. v(>und us, and the sun was just hidden by the dWtant 
ivave of the horizon, when the king jrose from his chair, 
and the chiefs and people retired to their dwellings, 
under feelings t>f excitement and satisfaction. There 
was so miich rural beauty and secluded quietude in the 
scene, and so much .that was novel and striking in the 
appearance of the people, momentous and delightAil in 
the object for which they had been convened, that it was 
altogether, an interesting meeting. 

Mahine, and the_ teeward or Society Island chiefs, 
who h^tl been present at the formation of the Tahitian 
Missionary Society, were desirous that Huahine, al- 
though it had not been equally favoured with facilities 
for receiving the gospel, should not be behind any of the 
windward group in the efforts of its inhabitants to 8us> 

" tain and to propagate it. Ir) a few months after liieir 
arrival, therefore, they proposed that a society, upon 
the plan of that established in Eimeo, should be formed 
in Huahine, in aid of the parent society in London. We 
were.anxious to aid in the accomplishment of their de- 
sign ; and a day was fixed on which a public meeting 
was to be held for its formation. ^In the forenoon of 
the 9th of October, ISIS^ Mahine and the mi^iojiari^s 
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bf Huahine, Tan^atoa, and those of Raiatea, Mai, and 
numbers firom Borabora, repaired to the chapel, followed 
by crowds of the people; The place was sdon filled^ 
and a far greater number remained outside than were 
assembled under the roof. In order that as many 9s 
possible might hear, directions were given to take down 
one of the ends of the house ; this was soon done ; so 
that those who could not gain admission were enslbled 
to hear. 

Tiemporary verandas or coverings of cocoanut-leaTes 
had been attached to the side of the house next the sea^ 
Widening it five or siSL.feet, and on the other side it was 
also thrown openi . A sermon was preached in the fore- 
noon, and in the afternoon the people were addressed 
by Mahiiie, Taua^ and other . leading chiefs, on the ad- 
vantages they had derived from the gospel^ the destitute 
state of tliose. who had not received it« and the obliga- 
tion they were under to s6nd it ; projposing, at the same 
time, that each person so disposed «riould annually plre- 
parea^ small quantity of coeoanut-oil, which shoul^ be 
' collected, sent to England, -and sold, to aid the society 
which had sent teachers to Tahiti in sending them to 
other nations. 

Those who had been at Eimeo, and many of the'' in- 
habltanOts of Huahine, appeared interested in the details 
tha;t were given of the condition of -other parts of ihe 
world, and the efforts that had been tnjtde by Christians 
an England to send them the means ofinstruction. The 
presence of the chiefs of the diiferent islands, with 
numbe):s of their people, the former devotees of their 
Tespectiye national idols, and the adherents of the dif- 
ferent political pj^rties, who had often within the last 
twenty years tpet for battle on the" shores of Huahine 
or Raiatea, together with the novelty of the objectiiind 
the eycitemet^t of feeling whjch 9uch a concourse of 
people necessarily produced, rendered the meeting ex- 
ceedingly interesting, though, to us it was less so than 
"one subsequently held in Pa^rcj ^ndthat whiph we had 
attended in Eimeo. 

The Haweis having conveyed the missionaries to their 
respective stations, taken in cocoanut-oU, and such other 

J reductions of the islands as were marketable at Port 
ackson, left Tahiti* and touched at Huahine, on her 
way to the colony of New South Wales. Messrs. Wfl- 
liains and Threlkeld had availed themselves of the visit 
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of the ActiTe, in the month of September, to remove 
with their families to Raiatea, and form a new station 
in that large and important island. Tamatoa, the king/ 
and his brother accompanied them, while therest of the 
chiefs and people of that island followed in thmr boats 
and canoes. In the Haweis, which left Huahine early in 
December, 1818, Mr. Hajrward, from Eimeo^ proceeded 
on a voyage to Port Jackson, and Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond 
to Raiatea, while Messrs. Nott, Davies, BarflT, and my- 
self remained at Huahine. 

- Our temporary dwelling was scarcely rendered com- 
fortable, by partitioning the different rooms with bam- 
boo-canes, and covering them with Tahitian cloth; when 
it was necessary 4o prepare for the erection of a print- 
'iijp^ffice, the supply of books brought from £imeo being 
^nd unequal to the increasing demand. Mr. Nott was 
a&o revising for the press the Grospel by John, and Mr. 
Davies bad the Gospel of Matthew ready. This* ren- 
dered it expedient tor examine the district, that we might 
select the most eligilAe place . for the erection of our 
permanent dwelling, to which we purposed to mttach 
the printing-office. - . 

we were desirous of securing the advantages of g^- 
den-ground and water; but in seeking these, we avoided 
oUiging the natives to remove from any of those spots ' 
which they had already appropriated to their own use. 
In this there was not much .difficulty ; the whole dis- 
trict was before us, and but few places, except in the 
vicinity of the shore, had been selected by the people, 
who were waiting till we had made our choice, that 
they might ~build as near our dwelling as would be 
convenient. 

We explored the district carefully^ but often found 
the brushwood and interlaced branches of the trees so 
impervious that, without a hatchet, we should have 
penetrated but a short distance from the winding paths 
trodden by the natives. The soil was good throughout ; 
and as the people, had chosen the roost eligible places 
along the shore, we fixed upon a small elevation near 
the junction of two clear and rapid streamlets,' about 
a quarter of a mile from the entrance of the vsdley of 
Mahamene. It was at this time a complete wUdemess, 
overgrown with weeds and brushwood. We commenced 
preparing it for the site of our dwelling; iamd whei^ 
clearedt it was a most delightful spot. 
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A stream rolled at the bottom of a steep bank, abgut 
twenty yards from our house. Two or three aged ind 
stately chestnut-trees growing on the margin of this 
bank extended their branches over the stream and the 
bank, casting around a grateful and an. inviting sh^ter 
from the noontide sun. 

• Immediately behind this spot, Matoereere, a black rock, 
the loftiest mountain in the island, towered in majesty 
above the siurounding hills. The lower part of the 
mountain a'^pears basaltic ; the central strata are com- 
posed of a^ vesicular kind of volcanic rock, while the 
upper parts are a large kind of breccia. It is verdant to 
its summit, which is of. a beautiful ,cohiq shape, sup- 
ported by a perpendicular rock. The inferior hills, on 
one sidd, were not only verdant, but to a considerable, 
extent clothed with shrubs or trees, while a degree of 
sieril whiteness marked the basaltic and volcanic rocks 
on the other. These gave" a richness and picturesaue 
appearance to the landS(5ape, ^hich was greatly height- 
ened by the tofty mountain in the centre. Often Imve 
I seen the mists an4 clouds resting on its sides, or en- 
circling its brow, while the sunbeams have irradiated its 
summit ; and it has appeared^ especially when seen from 
a distance, 

* 

» • * 

<* As some tall cliff that liftsits aWful fbim, 
Swells from the vale, ^d midway leaves the stwm." > 

' On the northern side of the valley, and near the foot 
of Matoereere, we proposed to erect our . dwelling -and 
the printing-house. . Mr. Davies selected a spot between 
this place and the sea, on the' same side ; and Mr. Ors^ 
mpnd fixed .upon one near the southern border of the 
harbour, and on the opposite side of the valley of Ma- 
hamene, which was spacious, fertile, well watered, and 
sufficiently high to be secure from dampness. 

The people readily ereqted the frame of our house 
and the printing-office, which was put up much in the 
same manner as that had been which we" occupied -in 
Eimeo; but as it was intended for a more permanent, 
abode, it was fmished with greater care. It had but ond- 
floor, excepting that over the printing-office there was 
a kind of loft for drying the paper. The front was 
boarded with materials brought from Port Jackson. 
The walls at the ends and th& back were plaster^ with 
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excellent coral lime ; and both the printing-hoose and 
dwelling were floored with bread-fruit boards, split or 
sawn by the natives ; the windows in the bed-rooms, 
sitting-rooms, study, and printing-house were glazed; 
and, what was a new and strange thing to the natives, 
our kitchen, in which was a stone oven, fireplace, and 
chimney, was included under the same roof. 

Cooking-houses were usually detached from the 
dwellings of the chiefs and foreigners^ but we attached 
it to our house, that Mrs. Ellis might avoia exposure^to 
the sun and heat of the middle vOf the da'y, whenever it 
might be nfecessary to superintend the dressing of our 
focxi. The partitions separating the diflereat apart^ 
ments ^ere framed, wattled with thin sticks, and plas- 
tered ; and alfhou^h we found tl^e labour of building op- 
.^ pressive, we were amply compensated by the comfort 
we subsequently enjoyed. The house was finished 
early, in 1819^, became our. residence shortly afterward, 
and continued so until we embarked fpr the Sandwich 
Islands. - . 

Building houses, and avocations of a similar kind, 
were regarded as 'Secondary^ objects ; our main efiprts 
were directed tb the acquisition of the langi)a^«. 
Whatever besi^Jes we bad been able to. do, we consid- 
ered ourselves" wholly inefficient until we were capable 
of delivering our message to the inhabitants in their 
own tongue. We had many difficulties to encounter, 
and were obliged to pick up the greater part of the lan- 
guage frorn. the natives, who, unacquainted with our 
speech, could only explain ta,us the ralsaning of words 
and phrases by their owti ; thus their explanations often 
increased our perplexity. My intimate acquaintance 
with all that had been printed afforded me great facility 
in prosecuting the study of Tahitian. . In less than a 
year, T was able to converse with the people on com- 
mon topics, and preached my first sermon ia Tahitian 
.in the month of November, 1818. 

I Was much affected on giving up myself tq mission- 
ary pursuits, on leaving England, and on reaching the 
islands ; but I had never so deeply fblt the responsibility 
of Vny situation, and my insufficiency for the work, as 
I did on the day when I delivered my first native dis- 
course. - The congregation was large, the chiefs, and 
missionaries were present, and at the appointed tkno I 
commenced th» services with reading and prayer oxer- 
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jDises in %yhicb I had occasioiutUy engaged before. I 
had. selected for the text v^hat appeared a most suitable 
passage with which to commence my public ministry : 
"This is a faithful saying, and worthy of jdl accepta- 
tion, that Christ jesus came into the world to sare sin- 
ners," 1 Trm. i. 15. I was enabled to- conclude the 
service with , less difficulty than 1 expected, and was 
happy to have an opportunity of declaring, though very* 
imperfectly, trtiths that wei-e able to make those to 
whom they were delivered wise unto salvation, through 
faith in Christ Jesus. In continuing my labours, I 
found it necessary, on account of the pecuUarities of the 
native language, to write out most of my discourses 
and commit thc^m to memory, before I could venture tb 
address them to tKe people. ' ' *■ 

Th^ estahiishment of schools^ the reducing to writing 
and a regular grammatical system, . uncultivated and 
orsil languages, and the translation of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, have ever been acknowledged as important, if not 
essential, parts of a ijaissionary's duty, but the promul- 
gation of the gospel by the living voice has always been 
considered- liy lis as the primary and, wherever practi- 
cable,, the best means of converting the heathen ; and 
though the other .departments of labour have not been 
neglected, this has been regarded as the first great duty of 
a missionary — according with his very designation, the 
principal design of the institution under whose patronage 
he is engagedj the practice of the apostles and first mis- 
jsionaries, and tbe spirit as well as the letter of the 
Divine commission, whence he derives his highest 
sanction, and anticipates greatest success. Preparation 
for this service has therefore been regarded as demand- 
ing particular attention. 

After our arrival at Huahine, in addition, to the pre- 
paration of their dwellings, Messrs. Nott and Dairies 
had been employed in preaching to the people, and pre- 
paring the Gospels of Matthew and John for the press. 
In the schools Mr. Barff had been much engaged, and 
Mr. Ojsmond, prior to his removal to Raiatea, l^atf 
assisted in the instruction of the people, not only 
of Fa-re, but also of the adjoining districts. 

"The indolence of the South Sea islanders has lone 
been'-proverbial, and our minds were not less affected 
on beholding it than those of other visiters had beien 
We were convinced that it was the parent of many 
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of their crimes, infant-murder not excepted, and was 
also a perpetual source of misery. The warmth of the 
climate, the spontmieous abundance with which jHie 
earth and the sea furnished, not merely the necessaries 
of life, but what^as to the inhabitants the means of 
luxurious indulgence, had no doubt stren^hened their 
natural love of ease, and nurtured those habits of ex- 
cessive indolence in which they passed the greater por- 
tion of their lives. 

These habits, so perfectly congehial to ttieir uncul- 
tivated minds, to the fugitive manner of life, mirthful 
disposition, and rude state of society that prevailed 
amonff the islanders, appeaired one of the most formi- 
dable !Darriers to thejr receiving, our instructions, im- 
bibing the spirit and exhibiting the moral influence of 
religion, and advancing -in civilization. All classes 
were alike insensible to t{ie gratification arising from 
mental improvement, and ijznorant of the enjoyments 
of social and domestic life, the comforts pt home, and 
tiiQ refinements atid conveniences which arts and labour 
add to the bestowments of Providence. The difficulties 
we encountered resulted not less iVom the inveteracy 
of their idle habits, than from the absence of all induce- 
ments to labour, that were sufficiently powerful to call 
into action their dormant energies. Theit wants were 
few, and their desires limited to the means of mere^ 
animal existence and enjoyment ; these' were supplied 
without much anxiety or effor^ and possessing these 
they were satisfied. ,- ' 

During . the early periods of their residence in the 
islands, our predecessors often endeavoured to rouse 
them from their abject and wretched modes of life, by 
advising them to build more comfortable dwellings, to 
wear more decent clothing, and to adopt, so far as cir- 
cumstances would admit, the, conveniences^ and com- 
forts of Europeans. While the inhabitants continued 
heathens, their endeavours were altogether unavailing. 
The people frequently said, " We should like some 
of these things very well, but we cannot have them 
without working ; that we do not like, and therefore 
wotdd rather do without them. The bananas and the 
plantains, &c. ripen on the trees, and the pigs fatten 
on the fruits that are strewed beneath thehi, even while 
we sleep ; these are' all we want, why therefore should 
we work r* _ 
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** Thfty knew no higher, sought no happier state. 
Had no fine instinct of superior joys. 
Why should they ioil to make the earth bring forth, 
When without toil she gave them all they wanted J? 
The bread-fruit ripened, while they lay beneath 
Iti shadows in luxurious indolence ; 
The cocoa filled its nuts with milk and kernels ; 
And while they slumbered from their heavy meals, 
In dead forgetfulness of life itself, 
The fish were spawning in unsounded depths : 
Unplanted roots were thriving under ground, 
To spread the tables of their future ban<]uet8 T* 

They furnish a striking ilKistration of the sentiment, 
that to civilizei a people they mdst first be Christian^ 
ized ; that to attempt the former without the latter is 
like rearing a superstructure without a foundation. A 
change in Uieir views and feelings had now taken plaCe, 
and learning from the Scriptures that idleness, and 
inresulfir and debasing habits of life, were as opposed 
to &e principles of Christianity as to their own per- 
sonal comfort, they were disposed to attend to the 
recommendatioiis of their teachers ia this as well as 
other matters. 

Industry, however, soon languishes, unleiss nurtured 
by more powerful motives than the effects of abstract 
principles upon partially enlightened and ill-regulated 
mindsv To ' increase their wants, or to make sonre of 
the comforts and decencies of society as desirable as 
the bare necessaries of life, appeared to us the most 
probable method of furnishing incitements to permanent 
mdustry. It was therefore recommended to them to 
erect for themselves mpre comfortable dwellings, and 
cultivate a larger quantity of ground, to meet the exi- 
gencies of those seasons of scarcity which they often 
experienced during the intervals between the bread- 
fruit crops. We also persuaded them to use such arti- 
cles of our clothing.as were adapted to their climate and 
habits, and to adopt our social and domestic habits of 
life. This not only required a considerable addition 
of personal labour, but a variety of articles that could 
not be supplied on the islands, and must be obtained 
through the medium of commerce with Port Jackson 
and England'; and they could only procure these arti- 
cles in a degree equal to that in which they multiplied 
the productions of the soil, so as to be able to exchange 
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them for the manufactured goods of civilized coun- 
tries. 

None of the spontaneous productions of the islands 
were available for purposes of barter or exportation. 
The sandal- wood of the Sandwich Islands, and the pine- 
timber of New-Zealand, produced without effort on the 
part of the inhabitants, being valuable commodities, 
and given in exchange for the articles conveyed by 
foreign vessels to their shores, afforded ^eat induce- 
ments to commercial adventure, and furnished the na- 
tives of those countries with facilities for increasing 
their resources and their comforts, of which the Tahi- 
tians were destitute. Whatever articles of export they 
could ever expect to furnish, must be the product of 
their own industry ; this we we're desirous to direct in 
channels the moat profitable, such as were best suited 
to their means, and congenial to their previous habits. 
We therefore recommended them to direct their atten- 
tion to the culture of cotton, one variety of which ap- 
peared 16 be an indigenous plant in 'most of the islands. 
Several valuable kinds of cotton having been at different 
times introduced, were also growing remarkably well. 

Soon- after we' reached Huahine, a number of those 
who accompanied us from Eimeo, with some of the 
chiefs of the island, united in clearing and fencing a 
large piece of ground, which they planted with the best 
seeds they could procure, and called aua vavae, cotton- 
garden. The females were the most active in this 
work. Whether they were more anxious than the other 
sex to obtain foreign articles of dress, and the conve- 
niences and the comforts of domestic life — or whether, 
feeling more peculiarly their obligations to Christianity, 
and desiring to take the lead in the introduction of those 
habits which they had been taught to consider as the 
necessary result of its principles, and the accompani- 
ments of*^ a Christian profession — it is unnecessary to 
deterniine ; but they laboured diligently and perse ver- 
ingly, cutting down in the mountains wood for the 
fencing, employing their own servants to transport it to 
the shore, clearing away the brushwood, enclosing the 
ground, digging the soil, planting the seed, watching 
with constancy its growth, and carefully gathering the 
cotton. 

In order to encourage and direct them by our exam- 
ple, Messrs. Barff;^ Orsn^ond, and myself, having ob- 
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tainc^ permission frdm the owners of the valley in which 
we resided, employed natives to clear away the trees 
and bushes with whichit was overgrown, for the purpose 
of planting it with coffee, sagar-cane, or cotton. On this 
we also ^stowed personally many an hour, desirous 
not only to afford those who were inclined to follow 
our advice, and cultivate the^arth for articles of com- 
merce, the encouragement of our counsel and direction, 
but to demonstrate the practicability of accomplishing, 
by means within their power, what had been proposed. 
The directors of the Missionary Society were fully 
sensible of th'e necessity of introducing a regular sys- 
tem of industry amon|^ the islanders, in order to their 
assuming and maintaining a station amou^ Christian 
or civilized nations ; and felt that the interesting and 
peculiar circumstances of the people at this time re- 
quired Something beyond the inculcation of the princi- 
ples bf Christianity, and instruction in the use of let- 
ters. They justly inferred, that unless habits of indus- 
try were introduced, and civilization promoted, the 
pfeopie, if they did not absolutely return to all the ab- 
surdities, superstition, and cruelty of paganism, would 
develop but partially the genius and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and exercise very imperfectly its practical vir- 
tues. The state of feeling, also, that prevailed among 
the inhabitants at this time, predisposed them readily 
to attend to any recommendati<tns of the kind ; and the 
great deference they now paid to the counsel of their 
teachers presented an opportunity more favourable 
than had ever occurred before, or tvas likely to occur 
again. 

InQuenced by these considerations, the directors sent 
to the South Sea islands Mr. Gyles, a gentleman who 
had been many years manager of a plantation in Jamaica, 
and who, being well acquainted with the culture of the 
cane, and the manufacture of sugar, was furnished by 
the Missionary Society with the necessary machinery 
and apparatus for introducing this branch of industry. 
Mr. Gyles was engaged for four years, during which 
time it was supposed he would be able, not only to 
comtpence his operations, but to proceed so as to con- 
vince the king and chiefs what might be done, and also 
to improve the natives in the art of cultivating cane, 
instruct them in the process of boiling, Ac, and leave 
them capable of carrying, it on by themselves. He 
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reached Tahiti in Augnst, 1818, and ahortly afterward 
removed to Eimeo, where he began to erect the ma- 
chinery, aiid enclosed a considerame tract of ground in 
the fertile and' extensive valley at the head of the beau- 
tiftd bay of Opunohii, usually called Taloo harbour. 
Circumstances detained the king at Tahiti for many 
months alter Mr. Gyles's arrival in Eimeo, and retardea 
very materially the progress of the undertaking. Sugar- 
cane was, however, procured from the giirdens of the 
adjacent districts, and su^ made in the presepce of 
the natives, who were deh^ted on discovering that an 
article so highly esteemed could be made on Uieir own 
shores, from the spontaneous product of their soil. 

But the advantageous and expensive arrangements 
of the directors, for the purpose of introducing- these 
important branches of commerce and productive labour, 
although not entirely frustrated, were in the first 
instance rendered to a great degree unavailing, b^ the 
unfounded reports of unprincipled and interested indi- 
vidiials, who beheld the advancement of the people in 
knowledge and civilization with any other feelmgs than 
those of satisfaction. 

Eaily in the year 1819, the captain of a vessel, the 
Indus, whom purposes of commerce led to Tahiti, 
informed the kin^ that Mr. Gyles^ errand to Tahiti 
was merely experimental, and that, should the attempt 
to manufacture sugar succeed, individuals from distant 
countries, possessing influence and large resources, 
would establish themselves in the islands, and, with an 
»rmed force, which he would in vain attempt to oppose, 
wotdd either destroy the inhabitants, or reduce them to 
slavery. These alarming statements were strength- 
ened by allusion to the present state of the West Indies, 
where Mr. Gyles had been engaged in the manufacture 
of sugar and the culture of coffee. This device was 
employed for a short time with success against the 
ostabhshment of the mission among the Sandwich 
Islands; where the king and chiefs were told, that 
though foreigners first went in a peaceable manner to 
Ihe West Indies, they subsequently went with' all the 
apparatus of war, attacked and defeated the inhabitants, 
hunted the fugitives with blood-hounds, finally exter- 
minated them, and remained masters of tlie islands. 

Though the inconsistency of this statement with 
the defenceless manner in which the missionaries had 
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eome' among them would have been self-evident to an 
enlightened mind,--4)eing topported by an iffcontrover* 
tible historical fact, it was remarkably adapted to operate 
powerfully upon an individual but partially informed, and 
exceedingly suspicious of «very measure ^at might 
permanently alienate the smallest portion of territory, 
or lead to the establishment of foreign proprietorsbdp, 
and consequent influence, in the islands. 

This view of the enterprise led Pomare to decline 
rendering that assistance which was expected, and the 
want of which retarded the progress of the work. The 
necessary labour required from the natives was paid 
ibr at -a remarkably high price, and oftea difficult to 
obtain xm any termsl 

Matters continued in this state until the month of 
May, 1819, when a national assembly of the chiefs and 
people from Tahiti and Eimeo met at Papaoa^ in the 
district of Pa-re. The missionaties from the several 
stations assembled at the same period, for the purpose 
of commemorating the anniversary of the Tahitian 
Auxiliary Missionary Society. 

Before they, returned the king informed them, that, 
apprehensive of unfavourable results from the reports 
already in circulation among the chiefs and people, he 
could not coQsent to the prosecution of the manufac- 
ture of Sugar, &c., excepting on a very limited scale. 
Pomare was not hasty in forming his decision on any 
matter of importance, and by no nieans precipitate in 
his measures ; but on this occasion he appears to have 
been altogether uninfluenced by that temperate delibe- 
ration and judicious policy which be generally mani- 
fested in matters tending to improve the condition of 
the people, and increase the national resources. 

The missionaries also appear to have been so strongly 
influenced by the king^s communication, that, instead 
of endeavouring to . remove his objections, by per- 
suading him to allow the trial to be fairly made, and 
then to act accordingly, they deemed it expedient that 
so far as they, or the society by which the machinery 
had, at great expense, been sent out, were coneemed, 
it should be at once discontinued. Accordingly, on 
the 14th of May, ^' in order to satisfy the kinff, and 
quiet the minds of the people,'^ they advised Mr. 
Gyles '' to return to New South Wales by the first 
conveyance." 
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Shortly after this decision, commimications from 
Bnnfiaod required a senersd meetiaf of the mission- 
aries from the several stations ; and Messrs. Williams, 
Barff, and myself went ap from the leeward islands to 
Ti^iti and Eimeo. By the same conveyance Mr. and 
Mrs. Nott removed to Tahiti, where Mr. Nott has since ^ 
kboared in Matavai, or the adjacent district of Pa'-re. * 
We were detained there about a fortnight ; during 
which period we received from Mr. Gyles much infor- 
mation on the culture of the plant, and the manufacture 
of sugar. Before we left, Mr. Gyles very obli^nngiy 
had a Quantity of cane bruised and boiled, that we might 
not only understand the theory, but witness the process 
of grinding canes, boiling the juice, and granulating 
the syrup, so as to introduce it among the inhabitants 
of the leeward islands. 

Our -business at Tahiti being 6nished, Messrs. BarflT, 
Williams, and myself, with a number of natives, sailed 
from Eimeo about noon on the 13th August, in an Open 
boat belonging to Mr. Hayward. Before the sun had 
set, we had nearly lost si^ht of the island ; and when 
the night gathered round us, we found ourselves in the 
midst of the vast Pacific, in a very small and fragile 
bark, without compass or nautical instrument, or any 
other means of directing our way than the luminaries 
of heaven. The night, however, was cloudless, and 

** Star after star, from some unseen abyss, 
Came through the sky, till all the firmament 
Was thronged with constellations, and the sea 
Strown. with their images." 

The interval between the close of the evening and 
the dawn of the following day was pleasantly spent; 
and soon after sunrise on the morning of the 13th, we 
were gladdened by the sight of the lofty mountains in 
Huahine, which were seen above the line of clouds 
that rested on the western horizon. About Ave in the 
afternoon of the same day Mr. Barff and myself were 
restored to our families ; thankful for the gmdance and 
protection we had enjoyed on the voyage-, and the mer- 
ciful care which those we left had experienced during 
our absence. 

The facility with which the manufacture of sugar 
might be carried on by the people, and the certain 
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market it would always find in Port Jackson should they 
be able to furnish more than their own necessities 
required, induced us not only to recommend it to the 
natives, but also to plant with sugar-cane the ground 
akeady cleared and enclosed. 

The proprietors of the cotton garden watched the 
progress of the plants with care and anxiety, accom- 
panied probably with some of those golden areams of 
future emolument which frequently operate .very pow- 
erfully on the minds of individuals commencing an en- 
terprise, which, although in some degree uncertain as 
to its results, yet promises, upon the whole, an increase 
of wealth or enjoyment. Unhappily for them, the 
ground they had chosen was unsuitable, and many of 
the plants were not productive. The first crop, hoW'> 
ever, was gathered, the seeds carefully picked out, and 
the cotton packed in baskets. When a ship arrived 
they were eager to dispose of it, expecting far more in 
return than the warmest encouragement m its culture 
had ever warranted. Their estiqaate of its value had 
been formed according to its bulk; and when it was 
weighed, and they saw a large basket-full weigh onlT 
two or three pounds, and a proportionate price ofiered, 
they were greatly disappointed. They brought back 
their cotton, and hun^ it up in their houses till another 
ship arrived, when it was again presented for sale; 
but being again estimated by weighty little ii any more 
was offered for it. Spme sold what they had collected, 
others were so disappointed, that they seemed hardly 
to care what became of it. , This circumstance, toj^e- 
ther with the length of time and the constant attention 
that a cotton plantation required, before any return 
could be received, g;reatly discouraged them, and pre- 
vented their continum^ its culture. They chose rather 
to feed a number of pigs, or cultivate the vegetables in 
demand by the shipping, dispose of them when vessels 
might put in for refreshments, and receive at once in 
exchange articles of cloth, &c., than wait till the 
crops should be gathered, and experience so much un- 
certainty, or meet with such annoying disappointments 
in the amount of their returns. 

Mr. Gyles, on his way to the colony of New South 
Wales in the month of August, 1819, spent some tim^ 
at Huahine and Raiatea ; and we gladly availed our* 
selves of his visit, to make further inquiries relative to 
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tbe oliject for which he had come to the islands. Some 
spare machinery and boilers, sent oajt by the society, 
were also left at Huahine. Assisted by the natives, 
we subc^nently erected a rustic mill ; and when the 
cane in our plantation was ripe, commenced our en- 
deavours to convert it into sugar. The cylinders for 
crushing the cane were perpendicular: an ox was 
trained to draw in the mill. He was yoked to a lever 
on one side of the central roller; a number of natives 
pushing at another on the opposite side, turned the mill, 
and pressed the juice from Uie cane. The natives were 
surprised at the quantity of juice from a single cane, 
as they had never been accustomed to see it thus col- 
lected, but had generally broken the cane in small pieces, 
and by masticating it, extracted the juice. 

After boiling it some time, we added the temper, or 
mixture of lime and water ; and when we supposed the 
quantity had been isufficiently rediiced, directed the 
natives to remove it to a suitable vessel for cooling, 
the progress of which we watched very, anxiously, ai^ 
ultimately had the satisfaction of beholding fine-grained 
crystals of sugar formed froni>ihe liquid. The natives 
were delighted and astonished ; and although our sur* 
prise was not less than theirs, our satisfaction was 
more chastened; for notwithstanding we had suc- 
ceeded «o well in our first attempt, we considered it 
more the result of accident than skUl, and were by no 
means confident that, in a second effort, we should be 
equally successful. 

We were, however, sufficiently encouraged ta recom- 
mend the people, notwithstanding their disappointment 
in regard to the cotton, to direct their attention to the 
culture of sugar, since they had no longer any cause 
to doubt the praciticability of procuring, from their 
respective plantations, sugar for their. own use, or for 
barter with shipping. Our advice was not unheeded ; 
several of the- chiefs were induced to cultivate the 
cane ; the mill we had erected became a kind of public 
machine, to which they brought their produce ; and 
although, in some instances, we failed in procuring 
good sugar, in time the people were so well acquainted 
with the process as to be ahle to boil it themselves. 
The missionaries in Raiatea also erected a mill more 
efficient than the one we had constructed in Huahine, 
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ooltivateda quaHtity of cane, made sugar themselyeB, 
and taught the inhsdbitants of the idaod to do thsr 
same. 

Sugar-cane grows spontaneously in all tha South Sea 
islands, and more than ten varieties are indigenous. 
It has been stated, that the best qanes now cultivate 
in the West Indies are the kinds takvi thither by Cap 
tain Bligh. In their native islands they growremark- 
ai>ly fine. I have frequently seen canes as thick as a 
man^s wrist, and ten or twelve feet between the root 
and the leaves. The inmotu, a large yellow cane, and the 
tO'Ura, of a dark red colour, grow very large, and yield 
an abundance of juice ; but ihewUuy a small light red, 
long-jointed cane, with a thin nusk or skin, contains 
the greatest. quantity of saccharine matter. Some of 
the sugar manufactured by Mr. Gyles' was of a very 
superior quality ; and if hired labour were less expen- 
sive, or the people more industrious, it might be raised 
with facility in considerable quantities. The return, 
however, is distant, and the crops aie less productive 
Uian many other article that might be ccdtivated in 
the islands, especiallv unconnected with the distillation 
of rum from the refuse of the juice, or the molasses 
of the sugar. This is probably the only plan that would 
render it profitable ; but to, the use of rum the present, 
chiefs of the leeward or Society Islands are averse ; 
its introduction since embracing Christianity they have 
been able to prevent ; and it mil be matter of deepest 
regret, if either they or their successors should favour 
its distillation on the islands, or its importation from 
abroad. Next to idolatry, and the diseases introduced 
by foreij^ers, it is the greatest scourge that has ever 
spread its desolations through their country, and we 
cannot deprecate in terms too strong the conduct of 
those who now visit these shores, and who, insensible 
to any other consideratipn than that of avarice or vice, 
spare no pains to introduce ardent spirits among the 
people, and promote their use. 

But although these circumstances have hitherto 
operated against the general culture of the cane, the 
chiefs and some of the people make sugar for their 
own consumption, and have occasionally supphed cap- 
tains of ships, who have wished to replenish their 
sea-stock. In this respect, although the attempt d 
the. directors. to introduce extensively its cultivatiODt 
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has failed in the first instance ; the natives have, never* 
theless, acquired from Mr. Gyles^s residence among 
them an acquaintance ivith the process of manufac^ 
turing this valuable article of commerce, which, it is 
presumed, will prove to -the nation ah important and 
a permanent advaotage. 

The Haweis, fei'vetuminff to the islands in the spring 
of 1819, touched at Norfolk Island, formerly an append^ 
age to the colony of New South Wales, and I believe 
re-occupied since that period. From this island the 
captain brought away a numbeir of young coffee-plants, 
which, on h& arrival in the ' islanoa, were distributed 
among the different stations. - The tender plants were 
once or twice removed, and all perished, excepting 
those in my garden at Huahine, wmch I was happy to 
succeed in preserving. The climate was favourable 
to their growth, and they appeared to thrive well 
After four years, each tree bore about forty berries, 
which when perfectly ripe were gathered, and sent to 
the several stations. They were planted, and have 
since flourished, so that in every island the coffee-plant 
is now growing, and it may be cultivated to almost any 
extent. The chiefs are fond of coffee as a beverage, 
and, with the people, will doubtless raise it for their 
own use ; and as it requires but comparatively httle 
attention, probably it may be furnished in a greater 
abundance than either sugar or cotton. 

■ The tobacco-plant is another exotic common now in 
all the islands : it was introduced by Captain Cook, and 
has since been grown by the natives merely for their 
own use. Mr. Williams encouraged its cultivation to 
a considerable extent in the island of Raiatea, and the 
natives were taught to prepare it for the market of 
New South Wales, in a manner that rendered the 
Raiatean tobacco equal to any brought into Sydney. A 
lucrative branch of industry and commerce now ap- 
peared open to the enterprising and industrious inhab- 
itants, when a heavy duty, which, according to report, 
in order to favour its growth in New-Holland, was laid 
upon all taken into the port of Sydney, prevented 
their continuing its culture with the least expectation 
of profit. It was therefore in a great degree abandoned. 
The information, however, which the inhabitants re- 
ceived from the individual whom Mr. Williams employed 
to instruct them, not only in its growth, but in the 
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methods of preparing it in the different forms under 
which it is offered in the markets, was. vahiable ; ai^ 
though no very advantageous results have hitherto folr 
low^, it may hereafter be productive of good. 
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Although t^he measures adopted by the directors of 
the Missionary Society for encouraging industry among 
the South Sea islanders, and furnishing them with a 
source of productive labour in the manufacture of sugar,' 
had not accomplished all that was designed, and Mr. 
Gyles had returned to England before the expiration of 
the period for which he h^ been engaged, the directors 
still considered that it was their duty to endeavour to 
promote the temporal prosperity of the people— that the 
introduction of useful mechanic arts, and other means 
of advancing their civilization, though objects of only 
secondary importance, were not to be overlooked. Some 
stimulus to more regidar egapldyment than that to which 
the natives had been accustomed, duripg the indolent 
state of society from which they were emerging, was 
still necessary for their individual happiness, as well as 
their national prosperity. 

The directors of the Missionary Society were not 
influenced by their own choice, but by the necessities 
of the people, in making these and other secular ar- 
rangements which were not contemplated in the original 
constitution and object of their association, but have 
resulted from the changes effected by their agents in 
the circumstances of those communities among which 
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thej hare resided; and have sometimes involyed an 
expenae which coidd not always be met without diffi- 
culty. These colhUeral exertions often occasion em- 
barrassment, and it would be highly gratifying if other 
institutions were able to prosecute those departments 
of effort which are rather appendages than proper parts 
of missionary li^ur. Were the resources of those 
societies foimed for the universal difiusion of education, 
and the means of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
such as to enalde them to underiake entirely the instruc- 
tion of the heathen, and ^e-tianriation and circulation 
of the Scriptures, it would greatly facilitate the exten- 
sion of Chnstianity. If, in addition to those already in 
existence, there was also an institution for the promo- 
tion of agriculture, mechanic arts, social order, and the 
general civilization of rude and barbarous tribes, such a 
society would exert a beneficial and powerful influence, 
and furnish an important agency, in conjunction with 
these now ei^aged. It would enable missionary insti- 
tutions to foflow more energetically their simple and 
prin^ury labours in sending forth messengers to preach 
the gospel to the heathen. 

Soch a society, however, did not exist. The promo- 
tion of industry and civil improvement were important 
objects, and in order to accomplish them, especially in 
reference to the rising generatioh, two artisans, Messrs. 
Blossom and Armita^, were sent out with the deputa- 
tion who visited the South Seas in 1821. The former 
was a carpenter, acquainted with the construction of 
machinery and wood- work in general ; a department of 
labour highly advantageous to a rude, or but partially 
civilized people, and at this time in great estimation 
among the Tahitians. Mr. Blossom has been engaged 
in teaching native youth and others these arts ; and, 
though hot altogether so successful as he desired^ has 
nevertheless seen two or three exceUent workmen 
trained under his care. 

The introduction among an indolent people of any art 
that requires constant, and sometimes heavy, labour 
must be ^adual ; but as building, and the use of house- 
hold furniture, &c. increases among the people, skill in 
these departments will be held in higher esteem, and 
the number of workmen will necessanly increase with 
the demand for their labour, and the remuneration it 
receives^ - 
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It was known that, with but slight attention, the cot- 
fbn-plant might be enltivated in the islands to almost 
any extent; and it was supposed that, althou^ the 
smallness of the retuins it ha^ brought when offered for 
sale in the raw state, together with the difficulties at- 
^nding their first attempt, had deterred the people from 
persevering in its culture, yet that theytjlkfat be induced 
to resume it, if taught on the spot to maimfacture cotton- 
cloth. This was an article in great and constant demand 
throughout the islands. Mr. Armitage was therefore 
sent to attempt to teack the natives to spin and weave 
the cotton grown 'in their own gardens. He was a 
native of Manchester, where the members of his family 
still reside. He Ivas well qualified for the undertaking, 
possessing an Intimate acquaintance with the various 
processes by viiiich raw botton is ntade into cloth, and 
having been overseer or foreman of an extensive mann- 
fzctoty: 

In acceding to the proposal of the directors, and en- 
gaging in this enterprise, he manifested a de^ee of 
devotedness seldom excelled. He exchanged mvititog 
prospects of wealth, comfort, and usefulness at home, 
for the toil and 6elf-denial inseparable from such an 
attempt. The gentleman who nad hitherto been his 
employer had proposed to make him his partner, had 
arranged for the advance of a very considerable sum of 
money, part of the materials for commencing the new 
estabhslunent were procured, and the results in that 
line of business have since been such as to warrant the 
inference that every advantage the parties anticipate 
might have been realized. This, however, he relin- 
quished, and cheerfully engaged in an attempt to pro- 
mote the industry of the islanders, with no other remu- 
neration than the missionaries receive— a bare supply 
of the necessaries of life. 

It may perhaps be thought that I am trespassing the 
bounds of propriety in giving these particulars to the 
public ; but in this mstance, and there are others that 
might alsQ.be adduced, I feel it due, not more to the 
individual than to the cause in which he is embarked, 
to the friends by whom it is supported, and even to 
those who, in consequence of mistaken views and mis- 
representation, may sometimes be induced to suppose 
mercenary motives infuence those who engage in mis^ 
sionary undertakings. 
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In the month of September, 1821, they reached Tahiti. 
The caiding-macfaine, looms, &c. were landed, and 
placed onder the care of Paiti, a chief residing near the 
narboor of Taone ; and in the adjacent Tillage of Pirae 
Messrs. Armitaffe and Blossom took up their abode. 

like every oUier undertaking that has vet been made 
to benefit ^ B9^!^ ^^® cotton-factory had to contend 
with great dmcoities. At first the king and chiefs, 
under the recollection of the reported design and tend- 
ency of the sugar-manufactory, expressed their wishes 
that the establishment should be formed near their prin- 
cipal residence, that all proceedings connected with it 
might be under their inspection. Subsequently, when 
they entered into its design, and began to consider that 
it would become a source of pecuniary advantage, 
although it was thought that Eimeo would be moat eli- 
gible for its establis£nent, the chiefs of Pa-re and th« 
adtfoininff districts refused to allow the machhiery to be 
removed. In this state matters remained some time — 
several of the finer parts of the iron- work were destroyed 
by the rust, and the whole greatly injured. . 

The deputation and the missionaries, however, con- 
sidering that the island of Eimeo affori^ed the greatest 
facilities for carrying on the work, removedit thither, and 
with great expense and labour Messrs. Armitage and 
Blossom erected the machinery, and commenced their 
work. Shortly after this was completed, Mr. Blossom 
removed to the opposite side of the island, to take charge 
of the secular concerns of the South Sea Academy, and 
the work has since been carried on by Mr. Armitage 
alone. 

The machinery, &c. were considered as belonging to 
the Missionary Society ; but at a public meeting held in 
Eimeo in May, 1824, for the purpose of arranging the 
principles upon which its future operations should be 
conducted, it was distinctly stated by the deputation, 
and recognised by the missionaries, " That the society 
contemplates ho other advantage in pronioting the manu- 
facture of cloth by this machinery than the good of the 
inhabitants of these islands ;" " That no charges by way 
of profit shall be made upon the cloth manufactured and 
soB to the inl^abitants, more than is merely necessary 
to defray the expenses attending it ;" and " That all the 
inhabitants of the islands connected with both the wind- 
ward and leeward missions shall be allowed to share 
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alike in the advantages of this- manufactory." At the 
same time it was recommended that two yomig-men 
and two yomig women irom each island should be sent 
to learn the art of making loom», spinning, weaving, &c. 
' The work commenced with cotton belonging to the 
native missionary sbcieties. Mr. Armitage taught them 
to card the cotton, and Mrs. Armitagtf; instructed them 
in spinning. Their first attempts, as ib%ht be expected, 
were exceedingly awkward, and the warp they furnished 
was difficult to weave. One piece of cloth, however, 
fifty yards in length, was finished and presented to the 
king. Its appearance was coarse,' and inferior to the 
imported calicoes of British manufacture ; it was never- 
theless grateful to the chiefs, from the fact of its being 
. the first ever manufactured in^iieir own idands. 

Cotton for another piece was prepared, and the natives 
commenced spinning; but 4;he confinement required 
being irksome, and their expectations rather lowered as 
to the quahty of the cloth they were to receive as wages 
for their labour, — ^before the warp was ready for the 
loom they simultaneously discontinued their work. 
When interrogated as to their reasons for this sudden 
change in their conduct, it was found that they had not 
indeed struck for higher wages, but had left off to think 
about it, and that until their minds were made up they 
could, not return. The spinning-wheels and the loom 
now stood still, excepting that Mrs. Armitage and Mrs. 
Blossom, with the assistance of their own servants, 
spun the cotton,^ which Mr. Armitage wove into about 
fifty yards of cloth for the use of the academy. 

Notwithstanding the inferior appearance of the cloth 
manufactured in Eimeo, it was soon found to be more 
durable than that procured from the ships. Yet the disap- 
pointment which the natives had experienced prevented 
their cultivating the cotton ; and but little was available 
for the establishment, excepting that subscribed by the 
members of the native missionary societies ; the people 
declined coming to learn, and prospects were most un- 
promising. This, however, was not the only source of 
discouragement. 

Traders, influenced by the narrow views and inter- 
ested motives which too frequently regulate the pro- 
ceedings of those who traffic with uncivilized nations, 
employed a variety of inducements to prevent the 
natives affording any encouragement to the establish- 
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menti At one time they assured them that it would be 
ii^urious to their interest, and, if successful, prevent 
their being visited by shipping, &c. ; offering at the same 
time to give them for their raw cotton twice as much 
cloth as they could procure at the factory. At other 
times they threatened Mr. Armitage with ruin, and an- 
nounced their determination to oppose him. Sometimes 
tiiey endeavoured to persuade him to abandon so hope- 
less a project as that of attempting to train the people 
to habfts of industry. 

Their threatentngs to seek his ruin by opposing his 
efforts are rather amusing. They doubtless supposed 
the attempt was on his part a speculation for the accu- 
mulation of wealth ; the only end which most propose 
who visit those islands, and which, when pursued on 
lair and upright principles, is not to be condemned.. 
These proceedings, however, must have originated in 
Tery contracted views of the influence of such an estab- 
liahmeilt, which, while it may induce and eiicourage 
habits of more rmilar employment, can never diminish 
the demand for British calicoes, which will be superior 
in texture, pattern, &c. io any that can be made m the 
islands. It will also tend to encourage the more exten- 
sive culture of the cotton; and, in the raw state, the 
natives will never decline di^>06ing of it to him who 
offers the best price. 

Notwithstanding these and various other discour- 
agements, Mr. Armitage was aUe to persevere ; and, as 
there was little prospect of the females he had taught 
to spin making up their minds to return, another party 
was selected. Neariy twenty giiis, and eight or ten 
boys, engaged to learn to spinjand weave. The condi- 
tions on which they were instructed were almost such 
as they or their friends chose to propose, both as to the 
time they'Should continue, and the hours they should 
labour ; and, instead of receiving a premium for teach- 
ing them, Mr. Armitage agrefd to pay them for every 
ounce of cotton they should spin. 

In every undertaking of this kind the greatest embar- 
rassments attend its outset ; and the same difficulties 
that had suspended the instruction of the two former 
parties were again to be overcome. The indolent habits 
of these young persons, their impatience of control, and 
the fugitive mode of life to which many had been ac- 
<;ustomed, were not to be at once removed. Recent 
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accounts, however, convey the intelligence that the 
prospect of ultimately introducing this branch of labour 
extensively among the people is more encouraging than 
formerly. The females were able to spin strong and 
regular thread, or yarn ; one or two of the boys had 
been taught to make, all things considered, very good 
cloth. Mr. Armitage has also succeeded in dying the 
cloth, and thus ftirnishing different patterns and colours, 
which has greatly increased its value in their estimation. 
While the hands of the parties spinning or weaving are 
employed, the improvement*of their minds is not neg- 
lected. Reading-lessors and passages of Scripture are 
affixed to the w^s and different parts of the factory. 

The carding engine and some of the other parts of 
the machinery were turned by a large water-wheel ; but 
the work has often been retarded by the repairs that 
the wheel or its ajipendages have. required. 

Several of the best native carpenters have, however, 
readily come forward to repair the wheel, and have 
received their payment^ in cloth made at the factory. 
The derangement of the machinery suspending the -work 
of the spinners, some of them requested to ta)(e the 
cotton home, to prepare and spin at their own houses. 
The experiment has succeeded beyond what was anti- 
cipated, and the natives now bring to the factory for 
sale the cotton-yam spu9 at their own dwellings, and 
ready for the loom. 

This circumstance, though insignificant, is interesting 
and important. The natives are now convinced that 
they can make cloth ; others besides those taught in 
the factory, we may expect, will desire to Jeam ; and, 
as they can prepare and spin the cotton at their own 
dwellings, this employment, which is certainly adapted 
to their climate and habits, as they can take it up and 
lay it down at their convenience, will probably be very 
extensively followed through the islands. The native 
carpenters will be able to make looms, as they have 
made turning-lathes^ which, though. rude, will be such 
as to answer their purpose. The spinning-wheel will 
also become an article of furniture in their houses ; and 
the father, the brother, and the son will have the satis^ 
faction of wearing native or homespun garments, made 
of cotton grown in their own gardens or plantations, and 
spun by their wives', or sisters', or daughters' hands, 
rnie Tahitian, like the Indian weaver, may perhaps at 
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some future day be seen fixing his rude and simple loom 
under the shadow of the cocoanut or the banana tree, 
while the objects which often give such a charm to rural 
village scenery, and awaken so many idea^ of conte^t- 
ment and happy (simplicity in connexion with the peas- 
antry of Eni^and, may be witnessed throughout the 
South Sea islands. At any rate, there is reason to hope 
ttiat whatever difficulties may yet be encountered, the 
effbrts made to introduce this branch of labour will be 
advantageous to the natives. 

In the month of December, 1818, when the Haweis 
sailed from Huatdne, on her first voyage to New South 
Wales, Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond left us, as we mutually 
supposed, on a visit of a few months to the island of 
Raiatea, for the purpose of receiving Mr. Threlkeld^s 
attentions at a season of domestic anxiety. For two 
or three months contrary winds prevented any inter- 
course between us, when at length Mr. Orsmond's boat 
arrived, with the unexpected and melancholy tidings 
of the death of Mrs. Orsmond, which had taken place 
on the 6th January, 1819. She had survived but a few 
hoian fhe birth of an infant daughter, by whom, in the 
space of five short days, she was followed to the eternal 
world, and, we . believe, to the abodes of holy and un- 
ending rest.' The disconsolate partner of her days was 
thus left a widower and childless, far from all the alle- 
viation which the sympathies and attentions of kindred 
and friends in such seasons impart. The kindness and 
the sympathy of his fellow-labourers mitigated, however, 
in a great degree the poignancy of his distress ; and 
the consolations of religion supported his mind under 
a bereavement, which he had sustained in circumstances 
unusually distressing. The people around were touched 
with a feeling of compassion ; but although their com- 
miseration was fully appreciated, there was not that 
reciprocity of feeling which could lessen, in any con- 
siderable degree, the burden of his grief. In the 
family of Mr. Williams he spent the greater part of 
his time, when not engaged in public duties, and ex- 
perienced from its members every attention which 
kindness and attachment could bestow. 

Early in 1819 circumstances rendered it desirable for 

us to visit Raiatea. We were anxious also to mingle 

our sympathies with those of our companions there,. 

^itt that bereavement by which all were so deeply 
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affected. We had been acqnaiiited with Mr. and Mib. 
Orsmond before leaving England. We had all left oar na- 
tive land about the same period, and had spent the greater 
part of our time, since arriving in the islands, either 
at the same station or under one roof, auod felt deephr 
the first breach now made by death in the little circle 
with which we were more immediately connected. 
We therefore availed ourselves of the return of Mr. 
Orsmond's boat to visit the station. 

About nine o'clock in tiie monnog, Mr. Barff and 
myself, accompanied by Ave natives^ and an English 
sailor, who had charge of the bos^ embarked from 
Huahme. Though the settlements were about thirty 
miles apart, yet, as the width of the channel was net 
much more than twenty mUes, the mountains and 
coast of the opposite island were distinctly seen. The 
wind being fair, we expected to reach the Raiatean 
shore in three or four hours, and to arrive at tl^ resi- 
dence of our friends long before the close of dav. 
We had not, however, been an hour at sea, when the 
heavens began to gather blackness, and lowmng ctonds 
intercepted our view of the shore we had left, lod that 
to which we were bound. The wind be6anie antteady 
and boisteronis, the sea rose, not in long heaiy billows, 
but in short, cross, and broken waves. We bad no 
compass on board. The dark and heavy atmosphere 
obscuring the sun prevented our discerning the land, 
and rendered us unconscious of the direction in which 
the storm was driving us. We took down our lar^e 
sails, leaving only a small one in the forepart of the 
boat, merely to keep it steady. 

The tempest increasing, tne natives were alarme^ 
and during the occasional intervals in which the wind 
abated its violence, the rain came down in tremendous 
torrents. The rain calmed in a degree the broken and 
agitated surface of the ocean, that raged with threat- 
ening violence. Our boat being but small, not above 
eighteen feet long, and her edge, when the sea had 
been smooth not more than a foot or eighteen inches 
above its surface ; every wave that broke near threw 
its spray over us, and each billow, in striking our little 
bark, forced part of its foaming waters ov'er the bow 
or the sides. Happily, we had a bucket on board, ty 
means of which we were able to bale out the water. ^ 

In this state we continued, I suppose, about two 
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hoim» hoping that the clouds would disperse, and the 
winds abate ; but, instead of this, the storm seemed to 
increase, and with it our danger. Most of the natives 
sat down in the bottom of the boat ; and, under the 
influence of fear, either shut their eyes or covered them 
with their hands, expecting every moment that the 
waves would close over us. We were not uncon- 
scious of our peril, and as a last resort took down 
our little sail and our mast, tied the masts, bowsprit, 
and oars together in a bundle, with one end of a strong 
rope, and rastenin^ the other end to the bow of our 
boat, threw them into the sea. The bundle of masts, 
oars, &c. acted as a kind of buoy, or floating anchor ; 
and not only broke the force of the billoWs that were 
rolling towards the boat, but kept it tolerably steady, 
while we were dashed on the broken wave, or wafted 
we knew not whither by the raging tempest. 

The ' rain soon abated, and the northern horizon 
became somewhat clear, but the joyful anticipation 
with which we viewed this change was soon super- 
seded by a new train of feelings. Ure ure, iia moana ! 
exclaimed one of the natives ; and looking in the direc- 
tion, to which he pointed, we saw a lai^ cylindrical 
waterspout, extenoing, like a massive column, from the 
ocean to the dark and impending clouds. It was not 
very distant, and seemed moving towards our appa- 
rently devoted boat. 

The roughness of the sea forbade our attempting to 
hoist a sail in order to avoid it ; and as we had no other 
means of safety at command, we endeavoured calmly to 
wait its approach. The natives abandoned themselves to 
despair, and either threw themselves along in the bottom 
of the boat, or sat crouching on the keel, with their 
faces downwards, and their eyes covered with their 
hands. The sailor Kept at the helm, Mr. Barff' sat on 
one side of the stem and I on the other, watchinff the 
alarming object before us ! While thus employed we 
saw two other waterspouts, and subsequently a third, 
if not more, so that we seemed almost surrounded with 
them. Some were well defined, extending in an un- 
broken line from the sea to the sky, like piUars resting 
on the ocean as their basis, and supporting the clouds ; 
others assuming the shape of a fuimel or inverted cone, 
attached to the clouds, and extending towards the waters 
beneath. From the distinctness with which we saw* 
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them; notwithstanding^ the density of the atmo^herOi 
the farthest could not have been many miles distant. 
In some we imagrined we could trace tl^ spiral motion 
of the water as it was drawn to the clouds, which were 
every moment augmenting their portentous darkness. 
The sense, however. Of personal dan^r and immediate 
destruction, if brought within the vortex of their in- 
fluence, restrained in a great degree all curious, and 
what, in other circumst^ces, would have been inter- 
esting observation, on the wonderful phenomena aroui^ 
us, the mighty agitation of the elements, and the ter- 
rific sublimity of these wonders of the deep. 

The roaring of the tempest, and the hollow sounds 
that murmured on the ear, as the heavy billow rolled 
in foam, or broke in contact with opposing billows, 
seemed as if deep called unto deep ; and the noise of 
waterspouts might almost be heard, while we were 
momentarily expecting that the niighty waves would 
sweep over us. 

I had once before, when seized with the cramp whUe 
bathing at a distance from my companions, been, as I 
supposed, on the verge of eternity. The danger then 
came upon me suddenly, and my thoughts while in 
peril were but few. The danger now appeared more 
imminent, and a watery grave every moment more prob- 
able : yet there was leisure afforded for reflection, and 
the sensibilities and powers of the mind were roused 
to an unusual state of excitiement by the conflicting 
elements on every side. 

A retrospect of life, now perha^M about to close, pre- 
sented aU the scenes through which I had passed, in 
rapid succession sad in varied colours, each exhibiting 
the lights and shades by which it had been distinguished. 
Present circumstances and connexions claimed a 
thought. The sorrow of the people — the dearest ob- 
jects of earthly attachment, leu but a few hours before 
in health and comfort on the receding shore—those 
unconscious infants that would soon, perhaps, be left 
fatherless, and dependent on their widowed mother, 
. who, in cheerless loneliness, far from friends, and home, 
and country, might remain an exile among a race 
emerging from the rudest barbarism ; these reflections 
awaken^ a train of feelings not to be described. But 
the most impressive exercise of mind was that referring 
to the awful change approaching. The struggle and^ 
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the gasp, as the wearied arm should attempt to resist 
the impetuous waves, the straining yision that should 
linger on the last ray of retiring light, as the deepening 
veil of water would gradually conceal it for ever, and 
the rolling billows heaving over the sinking and dying 
body, which, perhaps ere life should be ezKnct, might 
become the prey of voracious inhabitants of the deep, 
caused scarcely a thought, compared with the appear- 
ance of the disembodied spirit in the appearance of its 
Maker, the account to be rendered, and the awful and 
unalterable destiny that would await it there.- These 
momentous objects absorbed all the powers of the 
mind, and produced an intensity of feeling, which for 
a long time rendered me almost insensible to the 
sto^m, or the liquid columns which threatened our 
destruction. 

The hours that followed were some of the most 
solemn 1 have ever passed in my life. Although much 
recurred to memory that demanded deep regret and 
most sincere repentance, yet I could look back upon 
^at mercy that had first brought me to a knowledge 
of the Saviour, with a gratitude never perhaps exceeded. 
Him, and Him alone, 1 found to be a refuge, a rock in 
the storm of contending feelings, on which my soul 
could cast the anchor of its hope for pardon and accept- 
ance before God ; and although not visibly present, as 
with his disciples on the Sea of Tiberias, we could not 
but hope that He was spiritually present, and that, 
should our bodies rest tiU the morning of the resur- 
rection in the unfathomed caverns of the ocean, our 
souls would be by Him admitted to the abodes of 
blessedness and rest. I could not but think how awful 
virojuld my state have been, had I in that hour been igno- 
rant of Christ, or had I neglected and despised the 
offers of his mercy ; and while the reflection induced 
thankfulness to Him through whom alone we had been 
made to share a hope of immortality, it awakened a 
tender sympathy for our fellow-voyagers, who sat in 
mournful silence at the helm or in the bottom of the 
boat, and seemed averse to conversation. Our prayers 
were offered to Him who is a present help in every 
time of danger — for ourselves — and those who sailed 
with us : and under these, or similar exercises several 
hours passed away. The storm continued during the 
day. At intervals we beheld, through the clouds and 
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rain, one or other of the waterspouts, the whole of 
which appeared almost stationary, until at length we 
lost sight of them altogether, when the spirits of our 
native voyagers evidently revived. 

The natives of the South Sea islands, although 
scarcely alarmed at thunder and lightning, are at sea 
greatly terrified by the appearance of waterspouts. 
They occur more frequently in the South than in the 
North Pacific, and although often seen among the Societv 
Islands, are more rarely met with in the Sandwich 
group. Kut throughout the Pacific, waters{)Outs of 
varied form and size are among the most fr^uent of 
. the splendid phenomena and mighty works of the Lord, 
which those behold who go down to the sea in ships, 
and do business upo(i the great waters. They are 
sublime objects of unusual interest, when viewed from 
the shore; but when beheld at sea, especially if near, 
and from a small and fragile bark, as we had seen them, 
it is almost impossible so to divest the mind of a sense 
of personal danger as to contemplate with composure 
their stately movement, or the rapid internal circular 
eddy of the waters. 

Nor is it easy for-an individual who has never beheld 
them in such a situation to realize the sensation pro- 
duced, when the solitary voyagers, from their light 
canoe, or deckless boat, dancing on every undulating 
wave, descry them towering from the surface of the 
water, uniting the ocean and the heavens, while the 
powerful agitation of the former indicates the mighty 
process by which they are sustained. Sometimes they 
have approached the shore, and although 1 do not 
recollect any instance of their actually destroying per- 
sons at sea, 1 am inclined to presume such a calamity 
must have occurred, or they would not be such objects 
of terror to the people. ' , 

During our abode in Huahine, a number of natives 
were on a voyage from the leeward to the windward 
islands, in a boat belonging to Mr. Williams, when a 
waterspout approached them. They had heard that, 
when seen by navigators, they sometimes averted the 
threatened danger by discharging their artillery at the 
waterspout. Having a loaded musket in the boat, they 
at first tliought of firing at the advancing column ; but 
as it approached, the agitation of the water was so great» 
and l£e phenomenon so appalling, that their hisarts 
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failed ; and when it was, according to their own accoimt, 
within a hundred yards of their boat, and advancing 
directly upon them, they laid the musket down. The 
man at the helm now shut his eyes, and his companions 
threw themselves flat on their faces in the bottom of 
the boat. • This is the exact position in which a ci^ive 
doomed to death awaited the fatal stroke of a victor bf 
whom he had been overcome in battle. After waiting 
in fearful suspense several minutes, the helmsman, hear- 
ing a rushing noise, involuntarily opened his eyes, and 
saw the colunm passing, with great velocity, at a dis- 
tance from the stem of the boat. He immediately 
caUed his companions, who joined, not only in watching 
its receding progress, but in acknowledging the protec- 
tion of the Almighty in their preservation. 

When returning from the Sandwich Islands on board 
the ship RusseU, in 1626, we experienced a happy de- 
liverance from one of these wonderful and alarming 
objects. Our Sabbath afternoon worship on the quar- 
ter-deck had just terminated ; Mrs. Ellis was l3ring on 
a sofa, and, observing unusual indications of terror in 
the countenance of the boy at the helm, she said, " What 
is it that alarms you V He answered, in hurried ac- 
cents, *' I see a wlurlwind coming," pointing to a cloud 
a little to the windward of the ship. His actions attracted 
the notice of the officer on deck, who instantly sent an 
able seaman to the helm, and called the captain. I had 
taken the books down into the cabin, and was putting 
them by, when I heard the officer, in a tone of unusual 
earnestness, ask the captain to come on deck. I hastily 
followed, and my attention was instantly directed to the 
waterspout. 

The breeze was fresh, and as the object of alarm was 
still at some distance, it was possible we might avoid 
coming in contact with it. The captain, therefore, took 
in none of the sails, but called all hands on deck, ordered 
them to stand by the halliards, or ropes by which the sails 
are pulled up, so that, if necessary, they might let them 
go in an instant, and thus lower down the sails. We all 
marked its approach with great anxiety. The column 
was well defined, extending in an unbroken line from 
the sea to the clouds, which were neither dense nor 
lowering. Around the outside of the liquid cylinder 
was a kmd of thick mist and, within, a substance re- 
sembling steam, ascending apparently with a spiral 
motion. We could not perceive that much effect was 
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produced on the cloud attached to the upper part of the 
column, but the water at its base was considerably agi- 
-tated with a whirling motion ; while the spray, which 
was thrown off from the circle formed by the lower 
part of the column, rose several feet above the level of 
the sea. After watching in breathless suspense for 
some time its advance in a line towards our ship, we 
bad the satisfaction to see it incline in its course towards 
the starboard quarter, and ultimately pass by about a 
mile distant from the stem. The saiUropes were again 
fastened, and we pursued our way under the influence 
of thankfulness for the deliverance we had experienced. 

But to return to oiur vo3rage to Raiatea : the storm, 
which had raged with violence ever since an hoar after 
our departure from Huahine, began to abate towards 
the close- of the day: we did not, however, see the 
land, and knew not whither we had drifted ; but soon 
after the setting of the sun the clouds dispersed, 
and a streak of li^ht lingering in the western sky 
indicated the direction in which we ought to pro- 
ceed. The rain now ceased, the wind simsided — ^and 
although the surface of the sea was considerably agi- 
tated, it was no longer that quick dashing conflict of the 
waves to which we had been exposed, iiniile ** a war of 
mountains raged upon its surface,^' but a long and heavy 
sluggish sort of motion. We pulled in our bundle of 
masts and oars — ^the natives manned the oars, and rowed 
towards the west. 

The moon rose soon after the light of the sun had 
departed, and although she shone not at first in cloud- 
less majesty through an untroubled sky, yet the night 
was a perfect contrast to the day. The light fleecy 
clouds that passed over the surface of the sky, fringed 
with the moon^s li^t, gave a pleasing animation to the 
scene — and 

" With scarce inferior lustre gleamed the sea. 
Whose waves were spangled with phosphoric fire ; 
As though the lightnings there had spent their shafts, 
And left the fragments glittering on the field." 

After rowing some time, we heard the hoarse roar- 
ing of the surf, as it broke upon the coral reef surround- 
ing the shore. To us this was a most welcome sound, 
indicating our approach to the land. Shortly afterward 
we saw a small island with two or three cocoanut-trees 
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upon it, and subsequently the coral reef appeared in 
view. We now found ourselves near the Atta Moa, Sa- 
cred Passage, leading to Opoa,tb» southernmost harbour 
in the island of Raiatea; and after rowing two or three 
miles, landed about midnight. Weary and famished, 
drenched with the rain, and suffering much from the 
cold occasioned by the wetness of our clothes, we were 
truly thankful, after the incidents of the day, to find our- 
selves once again on shore. The inhabitants of the 
■dwelling which we entered soon rose from their beds, 
kindled a large fire in the centre of the floor, cooked us 
some provisions, and furnished us with warm and clean 
native cloth, to wear while our own clothes were dried. 
Having refreshed ourselves, and united in grateful thanks- 
giving to the Preserver of our lives, we lay down upon ' 
our mats, and ei^joyed several hours of refreshing re- 
pose. I have often been overtaken with storms when 
at sea in European vessels, boats, and native canoes, but 
to whatever real danger I may have been exposed, I 
never was surrounded by so much that was apparent^ as 
during this vovage. 

After a few nours of unbroken rest, we arose recruited 
the next morning, found our dried clothes comfortable, 
united with our host and his family in the morning de- 
votions, and then, while they were preparing refresh- 
ments, took a view of the district. We found it not very 
extensive, though the land is rich and good. The gar- 
dens were large, and, at this time, well stoeked with in- 
digenous roots and vegetables. Raiatea is not only the 
most important island of the leeward group, from its 
central situation and its geographical extent, but on ac- 
count of its identity in tradition with the origin of the 
people, and their preservation in the general deluge. It 
nas been distinguished as the cradle of their mythology 
the birth-place and residence of Oro, the region to which 
disembodied spirits resorted, the seat of their oracle, 
and the abode of those priests whose predictions for 
many generations regulated the expectations of the 
nation. It is also intimately connected with the most 
important matters in the traditionary history and ancient 
religion of the people. Opoa is tne most remarkable 
place in Raiatea ; of its earth, according to some of 
their traditions, the first pair were made by Tii or Taa- 
roa, and on its soil they fixed their abode. Here Oro 
held his court. It was called Hawaii ; and as distant 
colonies are said to have proceeded from it, it was 
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^^pirobably the place at which some of the first inhabitants 
^ Of the South Sea islands arrived. It has also long been 
a.place of celebrity, not only in Raiatea,but throughout 
the whole of the Society Islands. It was the heredi- 
tary land of the reigning family, and the usual residence 
pf the king and his household. But the most remark- 
able object connected with Opoa was the large marae, 
or temple, where the national idol was worshipped, and 
human victims were sacrificed. These pfierings were 
hot only brought from the districts of Raiatea and the 
adjacent islands, but also from the windward group, and 
even from the more distant islands to the south and 
south-east.. 

The worship of 0ro in the marae here. appears to 
have been of the most sanguinary kind ; human immo- 
lation was frequent, and, in addition to the bones and 
pther relics of the former sacrifices, now scattered 
among the ruins of the temple, there is still a large en- 
closure, the walls of which are formed entirely of human 
sculls. The horrid piles of scidls, in their-various stages 
of decay, exhibit a ghastly spectacle. They are priq- 
cipally, if not entirely, the sculls of those who have 
been slain in battle. A number of beautiful trees grow 
around, especially the tamanu, callophyUtmi tnophyUumj 
and the aoa, Jicus prolixa, resembling in its growth and 
appearance one of the varieties of the banian in India. 

In the inland part of the district there is a celebrated 
^re, or natural fortress, frequently resorted to by the 
inhabitants in seasons of war ; and with a little atten- 
tion it might easily be m^de impregnable, at least to 
such forces or machines as the natives could bring 
against it. 

A fine quay, or causew.ay, of coral rock had been 
raised along the edge of the southern side of the bay^ on 
which the natives had erected the frame of a large and 
substantial place of worship. It appeared to have re- 
mained in the state in which we saw it for some months 
past. The king and chiefs, with their numerous attend- 
ants, had removed to the vicinity of the missionary 
station on the other side of the island, and the district 
was comparatively deserted. The frame of the build- 
ing had been prepared with great care, several of the 
piUars being of polished aitOj or casuarina. 

Early in the afternoon we left our kind friends, and 
enjoyed a pleasant sail within the reef, along the eastern 
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shore of the island ; which was remaikably broken, 
and beautiful in mountain sceneiY, as well as rich and 
Tefdant in the foliage with which the woody parts of 
the country were clothed. We passed between Tahaa 
and Raiatea, and arrived at the new missionary settle- 
ment on the north-west side of the latter about noon; 
Here we received a cordial welcome from our friends 
Messrs. Orsraond, Wilhams, and Threlkeld, who were 
fully occupied in their new sphere of labour, and attached 
to the people ; W whom they were respected, and among 
whom they hadreason to believe they were usefully 
employed. - 

Mr. Orsmond appeared to sustain his bereavement 
with Christian fortitude. We visited the grave of the 
first labourer that had been called from our little band, 
and (with minried feelings of re;^t at her early de- 
parture from the field we had umtecUy cultivated, and 
sympathy with him whom she had left behind) beheld 
the humble mound under which her mortal remains 
were reposing, and around which' a number of indige- 
nous ana exotic flowers had been planted. — ^Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Orsmond had for some time past preached in 
the native language. They were not only anxioits to 
instruct the people in religion, but to improve their 
present condition by encouraging them to build com- 
fortable houses after our example, and to bring under 
cultivation a larger portion of the soil than they had 
hitherto been accustomed to enclose. While we re- 
mained, we visited the different parts of the district, and 
called upon the king — ^whom we were delighted to find 
in a neat plastered house, — and after spending two or 
three days with them at Vadaara, we returned to 
Huahine. 

No circumstances connected with the station at Raia- 
tea afforded us more satisfaction than the favourable 
appearance under which the education of the inhabitants 
had been commenced. 

Next to the direct communication of the gospel by 
the living voice, the schools have been considered as 
the most important department of regular instruction. 
We have always superintended the schools, and gene- 
rally taught the higher classes. In some stations the 
boys and the men have been educated in one school, 
and the women and girls in another ; in others the dif- 
feirent sexes have been taught at different times ; and in 
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tome, they have assembled^in the same echools. This, 
lu>weyer, has not been general We have been favoured 
in most of the stations with valuable native teachers, in 
both the male and female schools. To this method of 
instruction we have looked for the perpetuity of the 
work, of which we had been privileged to witness the 
commencement; and from its influence on the rising 
generation, we have derived encouragement in refer- 
ence to the stabiUty and increase of the Christian 
church. 

In the islai^ of Huahine we had, during the latter 
part of our residence there, two district schools, one for 
the males and the other for the females, which we found 
more conducive to their improvement than the method 
of instructinjp^ both sexes in the same schooL After the 
departure of Mr. Davies, in 1830, the superintendence 
of the schools had devolved entirely on Mr. Barff^ The 
female school in Huahine was under the management 
of Mrs. Barff and Mrs. EUis v and those at several of the 
other stations were also supeijntended by the wives of 
the missionaries. 

The habits of the people did not allow of their attend- 
ingschool with that reffularity which scholars observe 
in England. Many of the pi^>ils, being adults, had other 
enffagemeuts. In order, however, to ensure as^regular 
and punctual an attepdai^ce as possible, the principal 
instruction was ^ven at an early hour every morning, 
that the people might attend the school before engaging 
in their ordmary avocations.. The natives, therefore, 
assembled soon after sunrise : Mr. Barff usually repaired 
to the school for the men and boys about haft-past six 
o^clockin the morning; and dunng the latter part of 
our residence in Husuiine, Mrs. Barff and BIrs. EUis. 
either unitedly or alternately, visited the female school 
at the same hour. It closed in general about eight, after 
which the people repaired to their daily eq^ployments. 
The boys* school was open at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, but it was principally for the ii^truction of chil- 
dren. Many of the adults received instruction more 
readily than the children, and acquired a knowledge of 
reading with much ^eater facility than persons of the 
same age would do m England. With many, however, 
more advanced in life, it was a difficult task ; and some, 
after two or three years' application, were unable to 
advance beyond the alphabet of the first syllables of the 
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spellinff-book. Another source of perplexity Insulted 
from me injudicious methods of the native teachers, 
who at first, in their zeal to encourage their scholars^ 
repeated to them eyery word in the columns of spelling, 
and lessons, so frequently, that many of their pupils could 
repeat from memory, perhaps, the whcje of the book, 
without being able to read a single line. When they took 
the book, it was only necessary for them to be told the 
first word or sentence in a chapter, in order to their re- 
peating the whole correctly, even though the book 
should be open at some other part, or the page be placed 
bottom upwards. Such individuals did not always like 
to go back to the lowest classes y yet it was necessaiy. 
In order to convince them of the propriety of this, they 
were told we should only distribute copies of the 
Scriptures to those who could read any part on looking 
at it. . 

The native teachers had fallen into this practice from 
the influence of former habits. All their knowledge, 
traditions, songs, &c. were preserved by memory ; aoid 
the preceptor recited them to his pupil till the latter 
could repeat them correctly. The matter of the lessons 
they also thought was the great thing to be remembered ; - 
and this, together with a desire to facilitate the advance- 
ment of those under their care, led them to adopt the 
method of teaching the scholars to repeat lesaons with- 
out due attention to the words of the book. It has been, 
however, discontinued. 

After the conclusion of the usual school exercises, 
Mr. Barff appropriated half an hour to the instruction 
of the natives in the art of singing. The islanders in 
general are fond of singing, and always ready to learn. 
They have not such sweet melodious voices as the 
natives of Africa have, yet learn to sing, considering 
their circumstances, remarkably well. Many of the 
female voices are clear and soft, without being weak ; 
and they usually perform parts appropriated to the 
female voice better than the men do theirs. 

Translations of the most approved psalms and hymns, 
with a number that are original, have been prepared in 
the native language, in almost every variety of metre. 
To these the most popular English tunes are affixed ; 
and with most of those sung by ordinary congregations 
in England the natives are acquainted. Mr. Davies, I 
believe, first taught them to sing, and a tune usually called 
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" deorjje's" was the first they learned. On our arrival 
in the islands in 1817, it was in general use ; and when- 
ever we walked among the habitations of the people, 
some parts of it broke upon ,the ear. It is now, how- 
ever, very seldom heard. The ^ Old Hundredth Psajm," 
" Denmark," " Sicilian Mariners," and others of a more 
modem date, ar^ among their greatest favourites. 

The Bible has been the basis of the greater part Of 
the instruction given in the schools, but not to the 
exclusion of other departments of knowledge. In addi- 
tion to the vsirious portiofis of Scripture, and numerous 
tracts that have been printed, a system of arithmetic 
has been prepared by Mr. Davies, and a table of chro- 
nology, which is extensively used ; and, so soon as the 
entire volume of Scripture shall be completed, other 
useful works will be translated. Although a work on 
geography has not yet been printed, many of the natives 
have a tolerably correct idea of the extent^ population, 
and relative positions of the most important countries 
oi the world. They are fond of calculations, and make 
themselves familiar with figures, so far as their books 
enable them to proceed. The schools are important 
appendages of every missionary station, and are con- 
sictered such by the most intelligent and influential of 
the people. 

As it respects the spiritual improvement of the rising 
generation, the understanding of the Scriptures, and the 
extension of Christianity, Sabbath-schools are the most 
interesting and encouraging sections of this department. 
Tlie scholars are the same as in the day-schools, but 
the mode of instruction pursued is different. Writing, 
reading, and spelling are not taught, but the time is de- 
voted to the religious instruction of the children. Each 
class is under the care of a native instructer, and we 
have in several of the stations been highly favoured in 
the co-operation of valuable Sabbath-school teachers. 
In Huahine we foiind able assistants among them, espe- 
cially the teachers in the girls' school. They were not 
satisfied with attending during the hours of school, and 
merely imparting the ordinary instruction, or hearing 
the usual recitals, but identified themselves with the 
advancement of the children, and exercised an afiection- 
ate care over them during the intervals between the 
Sabbaths. 

By (his ineans they gained the confidence and love 
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of many of their pupils, and were resorted to for guid- 
ance and counsel in every engagement of importance or 
difficulty. Frequently one of tnese teachers, in order 
Xq greater quietude, and more unresenred converse with 
the children, would take her little class to some retired 
Q)ot in one of the valleys behind the settlement, for the 
purpose of talking in the most affectionate manner to 
each individually, and then uniting with them in prayer 
to the Most High. I cannot imagine a more cheering 
and affecting scene, than must often have been presented, 
when a native Sabbath-school teacher has seated her- 
self on the grass, under the shade of a spreading tree^ 
Or by the side of a winding stream, and has there 
gathered her little class around her, for the purpose of 
unfolding and impressing on their tender minds the pure 
and sacred precepts of ii»pired truth; or has, utider 
these circumstances, engaged with them in prayer to 
that, God who is not conmied to temples made with 
haosds, and who regards the sincerity of those who call 
upon him, rather than the circumstances under which 
toeir petitions are offered. Their deUghtfid labours in 
this aepartment of instructioti have not been in vain. 
Several children and young persons whp have died have 
left behind them the most consoling and satisfactory 
evidence that they had departed to be with Christ ; and 
others have been at an early age admitted members of 
the Christian church. 

The annual examinations of these schools are among 
the most exhilarating and interesting festivities now 
observed in the islands. They are usually held in the 
chapel, in order to afford accommodation to a greater 
number of persons than could gain admittance to the 
sehools. Sometimes the adults are examined as well 
as the children, but in general only the latter. Their 
parents attend, and witness the procedure with great 
satisfaction. An entertainment and a procession usually 
terminate the exercises of the day. The change that 
has taken place has not rendered the people unsooiad or 
melancholy, but has introduced to their families, and 
more general intercourse, a degree of cheerfulness and 
reasonable enjoyment unknovm before, especially in 
reference to the rising generation. 

One of these anniversaries held at Burder's Point, the 
missionary station in the district of Atehuru, in the year 
1824, was unusually interesting. This district had for- 
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merly been distinguished for the turbulent and warlike 
dispositions of its inhabitants, and the ardour of their 
zeal in the service of Iheir idols— rthe magnitude of the 
idol temples — the sanguinary character of their worship 
— and the presence of Oro, the war-god of the Souta 
Sea islanders. Within the precincts of the missionary 
station, not far from the place of worship, one of the 
great national maraes formerly stood, — where the image 
of Oro had often been kept, where human sacrifices 
were offered, where the inauguration of the last heathen 
king who reigned in Tahiti took place, and where every 
cruelty and every abomination connected with paganism 
had been practised for ages. After the subversion of 
idolatry, tliis marae was divested of its gloiy, stripped 
of all its idolatrous appendages, and robbed of its gods, 
while the houi^es they occupied were committed to the 
flames. Still the massy pile of solid stonework, con- 
stituting one end of the area which the marae included, 
remained in a state of partial dilapidation — an imposing 
monument of the hau riaria, reign of terror, as they de- 
nominated idolatry. The natives were, however, deter- 
mined to remove even this vestige of the system of. 
which they so long had been the vassals, and therefore 
levelled for this occasion the extensive pile, and with 
the materials formed a spacious solid platform, measur- 
ing three feet high, one hundred and ninety-four feet 
long, and one hundred and fifty-seven feet wide ; the 
whole surrounded with a stone wall cemented with lime. 
Here a festival was held on the 11th of June, 1824. 
Upon this platform ninety tables were prepared, after 
the manner of preparation for a feast in England. Seats, 
usually native-made sofas or chairs, were arranged 
along the sides of the tables, and all the children in the 
school, about two hundred and fort)', dined together. 

The missionaries and manj' of the parents Of the 
children were present — delighted to witness the cheer- 
fulness of the boys and the girls, as they sat together 
and unitedly partook of the bounties of Providence. 
Mr. Darling, the indefatigable' missionary of the station, 
remarks, " This was on the very spot where Satan's 
throne stood, and where, a few years ago, if a female 
had eaten but a mouthful, so sacred was the place con- 
mdered, she would have been put to death." What 
a spectacle of loveliness and peace must the platform 
Jiave on this day exhibited, when compared with the 

Vol. Uw--L 
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scenes of abomination, absurdity, and craelty that had 
oftdn been presented, when the very materials of which 
it was composed had formed part of an idolatrous temple. 
The children afterward walked in procession through 
the settlement, halted at each of the extremities, sang 
a hymn, and then repaired to the chapel, where a suit- 
able address was delivered to them by the pastor. These 
annual examinations and festivals are not peculiar to 
Bunaauia, but are instituted in several other stations of 
the Georgian group. 

In the leeward or Society Islands the remembrance 
of these exercises is among the most pleasing recol- 
lections I retain ot my intercourse with the people. In 
Huahine they are usually held at the close of the public 
services connected with the missionary anniversaries. 

On the 11th of May, 1621, a large chapel was nearly 
filled with spectators. The school contained four or 
five hundred children. Several from each class were 
examined, and manifested that they had been neither 
indolent nor careless. I beheld, with no common inter- 
est, a number of fine, healthy, and sprightly-looking 
children on that occasion assembled together, and saw 
a little boy, seven or eight years of age, with a little 
fringed mat wound round his waist, and a light scarf 
thrown over the shoulder, stand upon a form and repeat 
aloud two or three chapters of one of the gospels, 
answer a variety of questions, and pass through the 
whole of his examination with scarcely a single mistake. 
This was the' case with several on that occasion. At 
the close of the examination the children were rewarded 
by Mr. :^arff, who, on delivering the presents, which 
were different books in the native language, accompanied 
each by a suitable remark to the favoured proprietor. 
Often, as the little boy has walked back to the seat 
with his prize — perhaps a copy of one of the gospels — 
I have seen the mother's eye follow the child beaming 
with all a parent's emotion, while the tear of pleasure 
baa sparkled there ; and, in striking contrast with this, 
the childless mother might be seen weeping af the 
recollection of the infants which, under the influence 
of idolatry, she had destroyed — and which, but for her 
own murderous hands, might have mingled in the throng 
she then beheld before her. On the occasion above 
alluded to, when the examinations in the place of wor- 
ship had terminated, the children walked, in the same 
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<nrd6r in which they were accustomed to proceed Arom 
the school to the chapel, to a rising ground in the 
yicinity of the governor's house. Here an entertain- 
ment had been provided for them by the chiefs. We 
followed, amid the multitude of Iheir parents and friends ; 
and, on reaching the place of assemblage, beh^d about 
three hundred boys sitting in classes on the grass on the 
right-hand side of the rising ground, each teacher pre- 
siding at the head of his class. On the left-hand, about 
two hundred girls were arranged in the same manner. 
A plentifulrepast had been prepared, which was carved, 
and handed to them as they sat upon the green turf. In 
the centre tables were spread for the chiefs, and the 
parents and friends of the children : we sat down with 
them, gratified with their hospitality, but deriving far 
ihore pleasure from gazing on the spectacle on either 
side than in partaking of the provision. Before the 
assemUy departed, I gave a short address to the parents, 
teachers, and children. When I concluded, they all 
stood up ; the boys formed a circle on one side, and the 
girls on the other, and sang alternately the verses of a 
hymn in the native language ; after which, one of the 
teachers offered a short . prayer, and we retired, under 
the influence of emotions of satisfaction ; but it was not 
easy to say whether joy was most powerfully exhibited 
in the countenances of the children or their parents. 

Towards the evening of the day, the children walked 
two and two, hand in hand, from one end of the settle- 
ment to the other, preceded by the flag belonging to the 
schools. The best boy in school carried the flag; 
v^hich was not of silk emblazoned with letters of gold, 
but of less costly materials. The banners of the schools 
attached to the different stations were various; some 
of white native cloth, with the word " Hosanna" im- 
pressed upon it in scarlet die ; another was of light but 
woven cloth, with the following sentiment inscribed 
upon it, la ora te hui arii e ia maoro teienei hau, " Life and 
blessing to the reigning family, and long be this peace- 
folTeign !" The one at Huahine was of blue- cloth, with 
a white dove and olive-branch in the centre, beneath 
which was inscribed the angePs song, as the motto of 
the school.* Sometimes the children, as they passed 
8dong, would sing, '* Long be this peaceful reign,'' or 

* Luke U. 14. 
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nay other motto thnt might be inscribed upon the banner. 
And when they walked through the district, a father or 
mother, or both, hiive been seen coming from the door 
of their cottages, gazing with pleasure on them as they 
passed by, wallcing beside them, or following them with 
their eye until some clump of trees, or winding in the 
Toad, hid them from their view. 

The meeting at Raiatealn the year 1824 was deeply 
affecting. It was held on a kind of pier or quay built in 
the sea. Six hundred children assembled to partake of 
the feast their parents had provided. The boys after- 
"ward delivered public addresses. A religibus service 
in the chapel closed the exercises of the day, and all 
retired to their respective homes, apparently delighted. 
Mr. Williams, in ireference to this interesting spectacle, 
questions whether, but for the influence of Christianity, 
one-third of the children would have been in existence, 
and states his opinion that they would not, and that 
** t?ie hands of their mothers would have been imbrued in 
their blood*'*'' This was not a groundless opinion, but an 
inference authorized by the most melancholy but un- 
questionable facts. At a former meeting held on the 
Bpot where the chapel etood, in which the children were 
examined, he was present.- A venerable chief arose, and 
addressed the assembly with "impressive action, and 
strongly excited feeling. Comparing the past with the 
present state of the people, he said, " I was a mighty 
chief; the spot on which we are now assembled was 
by me made sacred for myself and family ; large was 
my family, but I alone remain ; all have died in the ser- 
'vice of Satan — they knew not this good word which I 
am spared to see ; my heart is longing for them, and 
often says within me. Oh ! that they had not died so 
soon : great are my crimes ; I am the father of nineteen 
children ; all of them I have murdered — ^now my heart 
longs for them. — Had they been spared, they would 
have been men and women — learning and knowing the 
word of the true God. But while I was thus destroying 
them, no one, not even my own cousin (pointing to 
Tamatoa, the king, who presided at the meeting), stayed 
my hand, or said. Spare them. No one said. The good 
word, the true word is coming, spare your children; 
and now my heart is repenting— is weeping for themi V* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Voyage to RaiatM— Landing at Tipaemav— Bescription of the. islaada— Arri- 
val at Va^aara— Singular reception— Native salutations— Improvement of 
the settlement— Genen^ state of society— Former modes of living— Proposed 
improvement in the native dwellings— Method of pnxiurfng lime from ite 
coral-rock— First plastered house in the South Sea inlaf ids— Progress oT 
improvement -Irregularity of the buildings— P4iblic road'-Effeot on tlm 
surrounding coiuntry— Duration of native babiiaiions— building lor puUie 
worship— Divitiion of public labour— Manner of fliting up the iiiterioN~ 
Satisfaction of lEe people— Chapel in Raiatcat— Native cllaiidelierB— Bveaiaf 
services. 

During the first years of our establishment in Hoar 
hine, frequent voyages to the adjacent islands were ne- 
cessary; and early in 1819 qircumstances rendered ij 
expedient that we should revisit Raiatea. As we eX;* 
pected to be absent for several weeks, Mrs. I>arjOf andl 
Mrs. Ellis accompanied us; Mr. OrsmOnd, who ha4 
visited Huahine, was returning to his station, and wo 
embarked in his boat, although it was scarcely large^ 
enough to contain our party and half a dozen native 
rowers. The morning on which we sailed was fine ; 
the sea gently rippled with the Kieshening breeze, which 
was fair and steady without being violent. -Our voyage 
was pleasant ; and soon after two in the afternoon oS 
the same day we entered an opening in the reef a fe^ 
miles to th^ northward of that leading to Opoa. This 
entrance is called by the inhabitants Tipiae man, Truei 
or permanent, landing (place). 

We landed on one of the small islets which define, 
shelter, and adorn the entrance to the harbour, partool^ 
of some refreshment uiider the shade the brushwood 
afforded, while our boat's crew climbed the trees, and 
afterward made an agreeable repast on the nuts which 
they gathered. We planted, as memorials of our visit, 
the seeds of some large oranges which we had brouglij 
with us, then launched our boat, and prosecuted o^r 
voyage within the reef towards the settlement on the 
oth^r side of the island. This part of our voyage, for 
twelve or fourteen miles, was delightful. The beaqtv 
of the wooded- oi^ rocky shores now appeared more rich 
and varied than before; the stillness of the amooth 
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waters around was only occasionally disturbed by the 
passage of a light nautilus- like canoe/ with its little sail 
of white native cloth, or the rapid flight of a shoal of 
flying-fish, which, when the dashing of our oars or 
the progress of our boat intercepted their course, or 
awakened their alarm, sprang from their native element, 
and darted alonff three or four feet above the water. 

loretea, the Ulitea of Captain Cook, br» as it is now 
more frequently called by the natives, Raiatea, is the 
largest of the Societ^r Islands. Its form is somewhat 
triangular, and its circumference about fifty miles. 
The mountains are more stupendous and lofty than those 
of Huahitie, and in some parts equally broken and pic- 
turesque. The northern and western ^ides are roman- 
tic; several pyramidal and conical mountains rising 
above the elevated and broken range that stretches along 
in a direction nearly parallel with the coasts and from 
one to three miles distant from the sea. Though the 
•hore is generally a gradual a!nd waving ascent from 
the water^s edge to the mountain, it is frequently rocky 
and broken. At Mahapoto, about half-way between 
Opoa, the site of their principal temple, the ancient resi- 
dence of the reigning family, and Utun^aoro. at the 
north-east angle of the island, there is a deep indenta- 
tion in the coast. The rocks rise nearly perpendicular 
in some places on both sides, and the smooth surface 
of the ocean extends a mile and a half or two miles to- 
wards the mountains. The shores of this sequestered 
bay are covered with sand, shells, and broken coral. At 
the openings of several of the little glens which surround 
it, the cottages of the natives are seen through the lux- 
uriant foliage of the pandanus, or the purau ; while the 
cultivated plantations in various parts extend^ from the 
margin of the sea to the foot of the mountains. The 
rivers that flow dlcmg their rocky courses from the head 
of the ravines to the ocean below — and the distant 
mountains that rise in the interior — combine to form, 
Ihough on a limited scale, rich, romantic, and beautiAil 
kmdscapes. The islands in general are well supplied 
with water. The mountains are sufficiently elevated 
to intercept the clouds that are wafted by the trade- 
winds over the Pacific ; being clothed with verdure to 
their very summits, while they attract the moisture^ 
they also prevent its evaporation. Most of the rivers 
"or streams rise in the mountainous parts, and thoug]^ 
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from the peculiar structure of these parts, and the cir- 
cumscribed extent of the islands, the distance from 
their source to their union with the sea is short ; yet 
the body of water is often considerable, and the uneven 
ground through which tliey have cut their way, the rocky 
projections that frequently divide the streams, and the 
falls that occur between the interior and the shore, cause 
the rivers to impart a charming freshness, vivacity, and 
splendour to the inland scenery. 

Next to Tahiti, Raiatea perhaps is better supplied with 
rivers, or streams of excellent water, than any other 
island of the group. Its lowland is extensive, and the. 
valleys, capable of the highest cultivation, are spacious, 
and conveniently situated for affording to the inhabitants 
intercourse with other parts of the island. On the 
north-west is a small but very secure harbour, called 
Hamaniino. Most of the ships formerly visiting Raiatea 
anchored in this convenient and sequestered harbour. 
Such vessels usually entered the reefs that surround the 
two islands, either at the opening called Teavapiti, a 
little to the southward of Utumaoro,.or at that denomi- 
nated Tomahahotu, opposite the south end of the island 
of Tahaa. They then proceeded within the reefs along 
the channel between the islands to the harbour. 

Water and wood were at all times procured with 
facility from the adjacent shore ; and supplies of stock, 
poultry, and vegetables might generally be obtained by 
barter with the inhabitants. The mountains of the in- 
terior sheltered the bay from the strong eastern and 
southerly winds ; and the wide opening in the reef op- 
posite the mouth of the valley forming the head of the 
bay favoured the departure of vessels with the ordinary 
winds. A smsdl and partially wooded island on the 
north side of the opening in the reefs opposite the har- 
bour distinctly points out the passage, and is very ser- 
viceable to ships going, to sea. A few miles beyond the 
harbour of HamaniinO, Va6aara is situated, which was 
the former missionary station, the residence of the 
chiefs and principal part of the population. There are 
two open bays on the ^ast side of the island, Opoa and 
Utumaoro. They were occasionally visited by ship- 
ping ; and the latter has since the removal of the mis- 
sionary station become the general place of anchorage. 
But although they are secured from heavy waves by Uie 
reefs of coral that etretch along the eastern shore, they 
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are exposed to the prevailing wi^ds, excepting^ so far s» 
they are sheltered by the islands at the entrance ftom 
the sear 

There are no lakes in ' Raiatea or Tahaa, but both 
islands are encircled in one reef, which is in some parts 
attached to their shores, and in others hses to the 
water's edg^ at the distance of two or three miles from 
it. The water Within the reefs is as smooth as the 
surface of a lake in a pleasure-ground, though often 
from eighteen to thirty fathoms deep. The cora} reefs 
form natural ftnd beautiful breakwaters, preserving the 
lowland and the yielding soil of the adjacent shore from 
the force and encroachment of the heavy billows of the 
ocean. Numbers of verdant little islands, situated like 
those of Tipaemau at the openings in the reef, are re- 
markably useful as sea-marks, a^ furnish convenient 
temporary residences for the fishermoB, who resort to 
them during the season for taking the operu, scomber 
tcomber of Linnaeus, and other fish periodic^ly visiting 
their shores. Here they dry and repair their nets while 
watching the approach of the shoals, and find them re- 
markably advantageous in prosecuting the most import- 
ant of their fisheries. 

The sun had nearly set when we reached the settle- 
ment at Va6aara. As we approached the shore, crowdsf 
of the natives who had recognised some of our party 
came off to meet us, wading into the sea above their 
waist in Order to welcome our arrival. While gazing on 
the motley group that surrounded our bdat, or thronged 
the adjacent shore, and exchanging our salutations with 
those nearest us, before we were aware of their design. 
Upwards of twenty stout men actually lifted our boat 
out pf the water, and raised it, on their shoulders, carry- 
ing Us thus elevated in the air amid the shouts pf the 
bearers and the acclamations of the multitude on the 
shore, first to the beach, and then to the large court- 
yard in front of the king's house, where, after experi- 
encing no small apprehension from this unusual mode 
of conveyance, we were set down safe upon the pave- 
ment. Here we experienced a hearty welcome from 
the chiefs and people. Their salutations were cordial, 
though unaccompanied by the observances that were 
formerly regarded as indispensable. Considering the 
islanders as an uncivilized people, they seem to have 
|)een remarkably ceremonious. This peculiarity appears 
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to baye accompanied them to the temples, to have dis- 
tinguished the homage and the service they rendered to 
their gods, to have marked their affairs of state, and the 
carriage of the people towards their rulers, to have per* 
vaded the whole of their social intercourse, and to have 
been mingled with their diversified amusements. . Theit 
salutations were often exceedingly ceremonious. Whei| 
a chiehain from another island or from any distant pari 
arrived, he seldom proceeded at once to the shore, but 
usually landed in the first instance on some of the smaQ 
islaads near. The king often attended in person to weU 
come his guest, or, if unable to do this himself, aeDtoa%, 
of his principal chiefs. 

When the canoes of the visiter approached the shore^ 
the chiefs assembled on the beach. Long orations were 
pronounced by both parties before the guests stepped 
on the soil : as soon as they were landed, a kind of 
, cirole was formed by thjd people ; the king or chiefs oi| 
the one side, and the strangers on the other ; the latter 
brought their marotai, or offering, to the king and the 
gods, and accompanied its presentation with an addressi 
expressive of the friendship existing between theqi; 
the priest or orators of the king then brought the preah 
ents, or manufaiti, bird of recogr^tion. On some occa* 
sions, two young plan tain- trees and two pigs, or other 
articles of value, were first presented by the strangers, 
one for te alua, the god, the other for te hoa, the friend. 
A plantain-tree and a pig were brought by the resident^ 
for the king, a similar offering for the god ; this was fol« 
lowed by a plantain and a pig for the toe moey perhaps 
sleeping hatchet. A plantain-tree and a dog were then 
brought for the taura, the cord or bond of union, ana 
then a plantain and a. pig for the friend.* 

In' some of their ceremonies, a plantain-tree was subr^ 
stitutedfor a man ; and in the first plantain- trees offered 
in this ceremony to ihe god and the friend they might 
perhaps.be so regarded. Considerable ceremony aU 
tended the- reception of a company of Areois. Whea 
they approached a village or district, the inhabitanta 
came out of their doors, and, greeting, them, shouted 
Hanava, Manava, long before they reached the place*. 
They usually answered Teie, " Here," and so proceeded 
to the rendezvous appointed, where a present was gi¥ej| 
to the king, and a similar offering to the god. 

* ForaMr's Voyage, ToL L SB. 
L3 
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Our mode of saluting by merely shaking hands they 
consider remarkably cold and formal. They usually 
fell upon each other's necks, and tauahi, or embraced 
each other, and saluted by touching or rubbing noses. 
This appears to be the common mode of welcoming a 
friend, practised by all the inhabitants of the Pacific. 
It also prevails among the natives of Madagascar. 
During my visit to New-Zealand, I was several times 
greeted in this manner by chiefs, whose tattooed coun- 
tenances and ferocious appearance were but little adapted 
to predispose for so close a contact. This method of 
saluting is called by the New-Zealanders Ho-gni* Honi 
by the Sandwich islanders, and Hoi by the Tahitians. 
In connexion with this, the custom of cutting them- 
selves with sharks-* teeth, and indulging ia loud wailing^ 
was a singular method of receiving a friend, or testify- 
ing gladness at his arrival ; it was, however, very gen- 
eral when Europeans first arrived. 

In the court-yard of the. king we were met by our 
friends Messrs. Williams and Threlkeld, in'^whose so- 
ciety we spent about fourteen days, and who, coiisider- 
ing the short time they had been among the people, had 
been the means of producing an astonishing change, not 
only in their habits and appearance^ but even in the 
natural face of the district. A carpenter's shop had 
been erected, the forge was daily worked by the natives^ 
neat cottages were rising in several directions, and a 
large place of worship was building. The wildernesa 
around was cleared to a considerable extent ; the inhab- 
itants of other parts were ' repairing to Va6aara, and 
erecting their habitations, that they might reap the ad- 
vantage of instruction. A large school was in daily 
operation, and a numerous aind attentive congregation 
met for public worship in the native chapel every Sab- 
bath. Having adjusted our public arrangements, we 
returned to Huahine in the Haweis, in which Messrs^ 
Barff, Williams, and myself proceeded to Tahiti. 
- The change which had taken place in Tahiti and 
Eimeo, in consequence of the abolition of idol- worship, 
had been exceedingly gratifying, as it regarded the gen- 
eral conduct of the people, their professed belief in the 
truth of revelation, and their desire to regulate their 
lives by its injunctions ; but the visible change which 
resulted from the establishment of the missions in Hua^ 
hine and Raiatea was more striking* and did not fail to 
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attract l^e notice and command .the approbation of the 
most superficial observer. 

We did not deem what is usually termed civilization 
essential to their receiving the forgiveness of sin, enjoy- 
ing the favour of God, exercising faith in Christ, and 
being after death admitted to the heavenly state ; yet 
we considered an improvement of their circumstances 
and a change in their occupations necessary to their 
consistent profession of Christianity, and the best means 
of counteracting that inveterate love of indolence to 
which from infancy they had been accustomed. Habits 
of application were also essential to the cultivation of 
intellect, the increase of knowledge, and enjoyment In 
the present life. ..This was peculiarly desirable in refer* 
ence to the rising generation, who were to be the future 
population, and who would arrive at years of maturity 
under circumstances and principles as opposite as light 
and darkness to those under which their parents had 
been reared. Under these impressions, those who were 
stationed in the leeward islands, next to religious in* 
struction, directed their attention to the promotion of 
industry among the people, and the improvement of their 
temporal condition. We had already persuaded them 
to extend the culture of the soil beyond the growth of 
the articles necessary for their support during the seasoa 
when the bread-fruit yielded no supply, and to raise 
cotton and productions., which they might exchange for 
clothing, tools, &c. We now directed them to the im- 
provement of their dwellingl^ which, generally speak- 
ing, were temporary sheds, or wide unpartitioned build- 
ings, by no means favourable to domestic comfort or 
Christian decency. 

When we landed at Fa-re, in Huahine, I do not think 
there were more than ten or twelve houses in the whole 
district. Four, besides those we occupied, were of con- 
siderable size, belonging to tne chiefs ; the others were 
mere huts. In the latter the inmates took their food, 
and rested on their mats spread upon the floor, which, had 
it been simply of earth, would have been comparatively 
clean and comfortable. The temporary roof of thatch 
was often pervious to the rays of the sun, and tfie drops 
of the frequently descending shower. In these cabins 
parents, children, dogs, and frequently pifs and fowls, 

Eas^ed the night, and the greater part of the day, Tho 
ouses of the chiefs were better built, and more capa* 
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dious; the roofs gfenerally irnpervioiis, and the sid^s 
Iriequently enclosed with straight white poles of the 
hibiscus- tree. Their interior, however, was but little 
adapted to promote domestic comfort.. The earthen 
iloor was usually covered with Jong grass. This, by 
being repeatedly trodden under foot, became dry, broken, 
and nUed with dust, furnishing also a resort for vermin^ 
which generally swarmed the floors in such numbers 
as to become intolerable. In these houses the people 
took their meals, sitting in circles on the grass-spread 
floor. Here the fresh water used in washing t)ieir 
hands, the cocoanut-water, which was their frequent 
beverage, and the sea-water in which they dipped their 
food, was often spilt. Moisture indpeed decay; and 
although over these parts of the floor they often spread 
a little fresh grass, yet many places in the native houses 
frequently resembled a stable, or a stable-yard, more 
tiian a suitable dwellingrplace for human beings. 

In the drier parts of the house, along each side, the 
inmates slept at night. However large the building 
might be, there were no partitions or screens. Some 
of their houses were two hundred feet long; and on the 
floor hundreds have at times lain down promiscuously 
to sleep. They slept on mats manufactured with palm- 
leaves spread on the ground. Tliese. mats were gene-* 
rally rolled up like a sailor's hammock in the morning, 
and spread out at night. The Chief and his.wife usually 
slept at one end of the house, without the least partition 
between them and the other inmates of their dwelling. 
Instead of a single mat, three or four, or even ten, were 
sometimes spread one upon the other, to give elevation 
and softness ; and this, with the finer texture of- the 
mats, was the only difference between the bed of the 
chief and that on which the meanest of his dependants 
slept. Instead of being spread on' the floor, the mats 
were sometimes spread on a low bedstead, raised nine or 
twelve inches above the floor. The sides and bottom 
of this bedstead were made with the boards of the bread- 
fruit tree. Next to the chief, the members of his own 
family spread their mats on the floor, and then the friends 
and attendants — the females nearest the chief, the mca 
towards the opposite end of the building. 

I have sometimes entered the large houses Jn Hu^i- 
hme, soOnxafler our arrival there, and have seen, I think, 
flnrty, fifty, or sixty sleeping-^places of this kind in one 
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house, consisting of a mat spread on the ground, a 
wooden pillow or bolster, in the shape of a low stop], 
next the side or wall ; and a large thick piece of cloth, 
like a counterpane or shawl, which they call af^u taolo^ 
sleeping-cloth, and which is their only covering, lying 
in the middle of each mat. There was no division or 
screen between the sleeping-places, but the whole 
ranged along in parallel lines from one end of the house 
to the other. What the state of morals must neces- 
sarily have been among such a community it is unne- 
cessary to show ; yet such were the modes of life that 
prevailed among many, even after they had renounced 
idolatry. Such we found society in Huahine, and sueh 
our friends in Raiatea found it there. One of the rea- 
sons which they gave why so many slept in a house 
wasv their constant apprehensions of evil spirits, which 
were supposed to wander about at night, and grasp or 
strangle the objects of their displeasure, if found alone. 
Great numbers passing the night under the same roof 
removed this fear, and inspired a confidence of security 
f^om the attacks their idolatrous absurdities led them 
to expect. 

The evils necessarily resulting from these habits were 
too palpable to allow us to delay attempting an altera- 
tion. We recommended each family to build distinct 
and comfortable cottages for themselves, and the chiefs 
to partition bed-rooms in their present dwellings, in 
which they must reside while building others ; even in 
these we recommended them to reduce the number of 
their inmates, and to erect distinct sleeping rooms for 
those they retained. 

We were happy to perceive on their part a willing^- 
ness to follow our advice. The first native improve- ^ 
nient was made by Mai, the chief of Boi^abora, residing 
at that time at Fa-re, in Huahine ; and we believe this 
was at the request of his daughter. He directed- his 
servants to clear out all the grass from the floor of the 
house he occupied ; they then levelled the earth, pro- 
cured lime, and plastered it over nearly an inch thick 
with mortar ; this hardened and formed an excellent, 
solid, durable, and clean floor. With this material we 
laad made the floors of our own temporary dwellings, in 
which we had erected slight partitions of poles, covered 
with thick native cloth, ,to separate the diflerent apait- 
tnents from each other. In wis also we soon percei?4d 
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the chiefs promptly following our example. At the 
same time we commeHced the erection of permanent 
places of residence for ourselves, and spared no pains 
to induce the people to do the same. Our first effort 
was to build a limekiln, on which we bestowed con- 
siderable labour, though it did not ultimately answer. 
The natives prepared their lime by burning it in a large 
pit, in a manher resembling that in which they had pre- 
piured their ovens for opio. This was done with greater 
ncility than they could bum it in the kiln they had buUt, 
though with less economy in fuel. 

Specimens of fibrous hmestone and small fragments 
of calcareous rock have been occasionally found in some 
of the islands, but not in quantity or kind to be available 
in the preparation of lime for building. Shells might 
be procured in tolerable abundance ; but the white coral 
rock, of which the extensive reefs surrounding these 
islands are composed, and which appears ^lexhaustible, 
is used in the manufacture of lime. / 

The natives dive into the sea, sometimes several 
fathoms deep, in order to procure the solid or. sponge- 
shaped coral, which for this purpose is better than the 
forked or branching kinds. They also prefer that which 
is attached to the main reef, and growing, or, as they 
sometimes call it, live coral, to thatwhich is broken on 
and hardened or dead. The large fragments or blocks 
of coral, sometimes three or four feet in diameter, ace 
conveyed on rafts to the shore, where they are broken 
into small pieces. A capacious hole is then dug, wherein 
fuel in immense logs is piled up till it assumes the ap- 
pearance of a mound four or five feet high. On the out- 
side of this the pieces of coral are placed, twelve or 
eighteen inches thick. The pile is then kindled, the 
fuel consumed, and the lime thus burnt sinks into the 
pit. They are generally so impatient to 6ee whether it 
18 well burnt, that they throw water upon it often before 
the fire is extinct ; and if they find it crumble and be- 
come pulverized, they cover it over with cocoanut- 
leaves, and use it as occasion requires. 

The coral-rock makes excellent lime ; not perhaps so 
strong as that made from rock-limestone, but fine, beau- 
tifully white, and durable. It may be obtained in any 
quantity, but the labour of procuring the fuel necessary 
for preparing it on the present plan is exceedingly irk- 
some. Could they be induced to erect kilnsi and burn 
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it after the European manner, it might be furnished with 
great facility, and the fact of their being able to prepare 
with little trouble lime from the coral rock would en- 
courage them in building comfortable houses. 

Our friends in Raiatea were perhaps more urgent than 
ourselves in their recommendation of improved dwell- 
ings. On our first visit to Raiatesi, in January, 1819, the 
servants of Tamatoa, the king of that island, were plas- 
tering a house for his residence : it was nearly finished ; 
the outside was completed, and they were at work 
within. A day'or^two after our return to Huahine, we 
were delighted to see ope in the district of Fa-re ac- 
tually finished. It was smaller than Tamatoa's, and 
differently shaped — his being oval, and this being nearly 
square, with high gable-ends. It belonged to an inge- 
nious and industrious young man, whose name was Nave- 
navehia, and who, altnough an inferior chief in Huahine, 
had accompanied MahinI to Eimeo^ where he had re- 
sided in the family of Mr. George Bicknell:, by whom 
he had been taught the use of tools and the art of burn- 
ing lime. It is not easy, nor. is it material, to determine 
which of these two houses was finished first They 
were certainly both in hand^^t the same time, and the 
periods of their completion were probably not very re- 
mote from each other. A new order of architecture 
was thus introduced to the nation, and the names of 
Tamatoa, king of Raiatea, and of Navenavehia, the 
more humble chief in Huahine, ought not to be forgotten 
in connexion with the introduction of a style of buildings 
which has since prevailed extensively among the people^ 
augmenting their social and domestic comforts, chan- 
ging the appearance of their tillages, and improving the 
beautiful scenery of their islands. 

These two houses were not only the first in the lee- 
ward group, but they were the first of the kind ever 
erected, for their own abode, by any of the natives of 
the South Sea islands. 

The success of these individuals encouraged others, 
although we found great difficulty in persuading them to 
persevere in the labour this improvement required, par- 
ticularly as they were now employed in the erection of 
a spacious chapel, and the frames of our dwellings. It 
was no easy task for them to build houses of this kind : 
there were no regular carpenters and masons. Every 
man bad, in the first place, to go to the woods or ifao 
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mountains, and cut down trees for timber, shape them 
into posts, &c., and remove them to the spot where his 
house was to be built, then to erect the frame, with 
the doorway and windows. This being done, he must 
again repair to the woods for long branches of hibiscus 
for rafters, with which he framed the roof. 

The leaves of the pandanus were next gathered, and 
soaked, and sewed on reeds, with which the ropf was 
thatched. This formerly would have cohipleted his 
dwelling, but he now had to coUect with great labour 
a large pile of firewood, to dig a pit, to dive into tlie 
sea for coral rock, to burn it, to mix it with sand ao as 
to form mortar, wattle the walls and partitions of his 
house, and plaster them with lime; He tlien had to 
ascend the mountains again for trees, which he must 
either split or saw Jnto boards for flooring his apart- 
ment^, manufacturing doors, windows, shutters, &c. 
This was certainly a great addition of labour; and 
hence many occupy their cottages as soon as they have 
finished the roof, the walls, and the door — levelling the 
ground for the floor, and spreading grass over -it- 
occupying one part, while they board of plaster the 
other. 

In this state we found Navenavehia's house, when 
we paid him our first visit. \Ve recommended him to 
persevere in completing it, and in order to encourage 
him, promised him nails to make doors, and whatever 
else was wanting. He assured us of his intention to' 
board the floor, and partition off their bed-room ; but 
said he thought they might as well live in it while he 
was doing this, and therefore had occupied it as sooa 
as the walls. were dry. 

The settlements in the leeward islands how began 
to assume a new aspect. Multitudes flocked from the 
different districts to attend the means of instruction in 
the school, and on the Sabbath. The erection of a 
house upon the improved plan, regulating its size by 
the rank or means of the family for whom it was de- 
signed, became a kind of test of sincerity in profes* 
sions of desire to be instructed ; for, to embrace Chris- 
tianity, with the precepts which it inculcated, nothing 
could be more at variance than the habits of indolence 
and unsightly filthiness of their former habitations. ^ 

Activity was now the order of the day. Frames of 
buildings were s^en rising with astonishing rapidity in 
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every part of the district/ and' houses of every siziB^ 
from the lowly snug little cottage with a single door 
and window in front, to the large two-storied dwelling 
of the king or the chief. Buildin^^ also, in every stag* 
of their progress, might be seen m a walk through the 
settlement : sometimes only a heap of spars and timber 
lay on the spot where the house was to be raised, but 
at other places the principal posts of the houses were 
erected, others were thatched, and some partially or 
entirely enclosed with the beautiful white coral-lime 
plaster. Axes, hatchets, plane's, chiseb, gimlets, and 
saws were, next to their books, the articles in greatest 
demand Bnd highest esteem. 

No small portion of our time was occupied in direct- 
ing and encourajging them in their labours. We had, 
however, occasion to regret that we were sometimes 
at as great a loss as the people themselves. They 
usually formed the walls of their dwellings either by 
mortising upright posts into large trees laid on tlie 
earth, or planting the posts in the. ground about three 
feet apart. The spaces between the posts, excepting 
those for doors or windows, were filled with a kind of 
hurdle-work, or wattling of small rods or sticks, of the 
tough catsuarina. This they plastered with the mortar, 
forming a plain surface, and covering also the posts on 
the outside, but leaving them 'projecting within. 

The next object was to make the doors and window- 
shutters : thus far they had been able to proceed in the 
erection of their dwellings without nails ; but to make 
door»and shutters without these brought them at first 
to a stand. We were glad to furnish the chiefs and 
others with ^hese nK)st valuable articles, so far jas our 
stock would allow, but it was useless to think of sup- 
plying the wants of the Entire population; we only 
regretted that we could not have more ready access to 
our friends in England, many of whom, we had no 
doubt, would readily have supphed them with an article 
•easily procured in abundance there, but here exceedingly 
scarce. Nails are still among the most valuable manu- 
factures they can receive. 

Their invention and perseverance at length overcame 
the difficulty, and they constructed their doors by fast- 
ening together three upright boards, about six feet long, 
by means of three narrow pieces across, one at each 
end, the other in the middle. These latter were faal- 
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ened to the long boards by strong wooden pegs^ What 
the pegs wanted in strength they determined to supply 
by numbers, and I think I have seen upwards of fifty 
or sixty hard pegs driven through one of these cross- 
pieces into the ^ards forming the door. In order to 
prevent their dropping out when the wood shrank by 
the heat, they drove small wedges into the ends of the 
pegs, which frequently kept them secure. In the same 
manner they' fastened most of their floors to the 
sleepers underneath, usin^, however, large pegs resem- 
bling the tree-nails in a ship's plank, more than the nails 
in a house floor. 

When the door was made, it was necessary to hang 
it ; but only a few of the chiefs were, for many years, 
able to procure iron hinges. Some substituted toueh 
pieces of fish-skin, pieces of the skin of other animalsy 
or leather procured from the ships; but these soon 
broke, and many of th^ natives set to work, to make 
wooden hinges. They were generally large, and when 
attached to alight thin door, looked remarkably clumsy : 
but they were made with great industry and care, and 
the joints very neatly fitted. A man would sometimes 
be a fortnight in making a single pair of hinges. After 
all they were easily broken, and. made a most unplea- 
sant noise every time the door was^ opened or shut. 

In our walks through* the native settlements, we 
were often amused at the state in which we found 
the houses occupied by their proprietors. Some 
appeared with only the waUs on the outside plas- 
tered, others with both sides plastered; some having 
their doors and window-shutters fixed, others with a 
low fence only across the door- way ; son(ie with grass 
spread over the whole floor, while others had a portion 
boarded sufficiently large to contain their sleeping- 
mats at night. A few, whose dwellings were com- 
pletely finished, inhabited them with all the conscious 
satisfaction attending the enjoyment of what had cost 
them great and persevering labour. AU confessed that 
the new kind of houses were better than the old ; that 
when the weather was warm, they could have as much 
air as was agreeable : and when the night was cold and 
the wind high, or the rain drifting, they had not, as 
formerly, to rise and move their beds. Or secure their 
clothing from wet, but could sleep on, sheltered Irom 
the elements without. 
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This was the state of the settlement in Huahino 
when visited by Captain GambieV, of H. M. ship Daunt- 
less, Captain Elliott, and other naval officers, whom I 
had' the pleasure of meeting there. The account of 
the settlement given by the former, and the emotions 
excited in his own mind by his visit, are so interesting, 
that I- think it would be almost unjust to deprive the 
readers of these pages of the satisfaction his descrip- 
tion is adapted to afford. 

In reference to Tahiti, and the change generally, 
Captain Gambier observes — " The testimony is a strong 
one : as I had never felt any interest in the labours 
of missionaries, I was not only not prepossessed in 
favour of them, but I was in a measure suspicious of 
their reports. It will appear as clear as light to the 
spiritual mind, that the account of their state, and the 
gratification experienced in the contemplation of it, 
was altogether of a temporal nature ; that the progress 
made towards civilization kad earthly happiness, in 
consequence of the moral influence of Christianity, 
was the cause of that delight. The hand of a super- 
intending Providence is generally acknowledged, it is 
true, but it is so only with respect to the temporal state. 
So true it is, that the mind itself, untaught by the Divine 
Spirit, knows nothing of the awful and overwhelming 
importance of the eternal interests of the soul over the 
things of this short-lived scene." 

In reference to Huahine, and the station now de-r 
scribed, though not more forward than others in. thQ 
same group. Captain Gambier observes — ** At about 10 
o^clock on the morning of the 20th of January,. 1833, 
the ship being- hove-to outside the reef, a party of us 
proceeded towards the village of Fa-re. After passing 
the reef of coral which forms the harbour, astonish- 
ment and delight kept us silent for some moments, aM 
was succeeded by a burst of unqualified approbation of 
the scene before us. We were in an excellent harbour, 
upon whose shores industry and comfort were plainly 
perceptible ; for in every direction white cottages, pre- 
cisely English, Were seen peeping from among the rich 
foliage ; Which everywhere clothes the lowland in 
these islands. Upon various little elevations beyon4 
these were others, which gave extent and anima- 
tion to the whole. The point on the left, in going:^ 
in, is low, and covered with wood, with several cottages 
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along the shore.* On the right, the highland of the 
interior slopes down with gentle gradual descent, and 
terminates in an elevated point, which juts oat into the 
harbour, forming two little bays. The principal and 
largest is to the left, viewing them from seaward ; in 
this, and extending up the valley, the village is situated. 
The other, which is small, has only a few houses — ^but 
so quiet, so retired, that it seents the abode of peace 
and perfect content. Industry flourishes here. The 
chiefs take a pride in building their own houses, which 
are now all after the European maimer; and think 
meanly of themselves if they do not excel the lower 
classes in the arts necessary for the construction. 
Their wives also surpass their inferiors in making 
cloth. The queen and her daughter-in-law, dressed 
in the English fashion, received us in their neat little 
cottage. ■ • 

*^ Tlie furniture of her house was all made on the 
ie^nd, and by the natives, with a little instruction ori- 
ginally from the missionaries. It consisted of sofas 
with backs and arms, with (cinet) bottoms really v^rjr 
well constructed ; tables and bedsteads by the same arti- 
ficers. There were curtains to the windows, made of 
white cloth, with dark leaves stained upon it for a 
border, which gave a cheerful and comfortable air to 
the rooms. The bedTrooms were upstairs, ^and were 
perfectly clean and neat. These comforts they (Hrize 
exceedingly; and such is the desire for them, that a 
great many cottages, after the same plan, are rising up 
everywhere in the village. 

" The sound of industry was music to my ears. Ham- 
mers, saws, and adzes were heard in every direction. 
Houses in frame met the eye in all parts, iii different 
stages of forwardness. Many boats, after our manner, 
were building, and lime burning for cement and white- 
washing.' 

" Upon walking through the village, we were very 
much pleased to see that a nice, dry, elevated footpafth 
or causeway ran through it, which must add to their 
eomfortii^ wet weather, when going to i»rayers in their 
Ehiropean dresses. As we stopped occasionally to 
speak to some of the natives standing near their huts, 

» ^ ThlB part of Fa-re harbdur to rfl|>resented in the flrontiapiece to val. fHk 
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we had frequent opportunities of observinjS^ the value 
they set upon the comforts of our English style of cot^ 
tiage, and other things introduced among them of late. 
They said they were ashamed to invite us into their 
huts, but that their other house was building, and then 
they would be happy to see us there. 

" Afterwards I walked out to the point forming the 
division between the two bays. When I had reached 
it, 1 sat down to enjoy the sensations created by the 
lovely scene before me. I cannot describe it; but it 
possessed charms independent of the beautiful scenery 
and rich vegetation. The blessings of Christianity 
were diffused among the fine people who inhabit^ 
it; a taste for industrious employment had taken deep 
root; a praiseworthy emulation to excel in the arts 
which contribute to their welfare and comfort had 
seized upon all, and in consequence, civilization was 
advancing with rapid strides." 

There is something peculiarly pleasing in watching 
the process which periodically changes the face of the 
natural world. The swelling bud — the opening blossom 
the expanding leaves — the tiny fruit formations, as they 
regularly pass under the eye of the observer, are not 
less interesting than the bough bending with ripened 
fruit. ^ The process Avhich effects the changes marking 
the progress from birth to maturity in the animal crea- 
tion is not less curious ; and at ^this time we beheld a 
work advancing, which was rapidly transforming the 
character and habits of a nation, and materially altering 
even the aspect of the habitable portions of their coun- 
try. This gave a pecuHar interest to the nondescript 
sort of dwelling, half native hut, and half European 
cottage, which many of the people at this time inhabr 
ited. They marked the steps, and developed the pro- 
cess, b}' which they were rising from the rude and 
cheerless degradation of the one, to the elevation and 
enjoyment of the other. TheSe sensations were often 
heightened by our beholding, in the neighbourhood of 
these half-finished houses, the lonely and comfortless 
hut they had abiandoned, and the neatly finished cottage 
in which the. inmates enjoyed a degree of comfort that, 
to use their own powerful expression, made them some- 
times ready to doubt whether they were the same 

Seople who had been contented to inhabit their former 
wellings, surrounded by pigs and dogs, and swarmi^ 
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of vermip, while the wind blew over them, and the rain 
beat upon them. 

The gfreater number of houses ahready erected con- 
tain only two or three rooms on one floor ; but several 
of the chi^s have built spacious and, considering the 
materials with which they are constructed, substantial 
habitations, with two stories, and a number of rooms in 
each, having also some of the windows glazed. Af ahine, 
the king of Huahine, was, we believe, the first native of 
the South Sea islands who finished a house with upper 
rooms. When done, it was quite a curiosity among the 
natives of the leeward islands, and multitudes came on 
purpose to see it. It was built with care, and, consider- 
mg it as a specimen of native workmanship, was highly 
creditable to their industry, perseverance, and ingenuity. 
Many of the natives, especially those who have been 
native house-builders, are tolerably good carpenters, and 
handle tools with facility. They have also been taught 
to saw trees into a number of boards, instead of splitting 
them into two planks, which was their former practice. 

The stone in the northern parts of the Jsland is a kind 
of compact ancient lava, and, though rather hard^ is, we 
think, adapted for buildings. We were desirous to in- 
duce some of the chiefs to attempt the erection of a 
stone house ; .but they had no proper tools for preparii^ 
the stone, and the labour was also greater than in their 
present state of civilization they were disposed to un- 
dertake. It is not, however, improbable that stone 
buildings will ultimately supersede the neat, yet, com- 
pared with those erected of less perishable materials, 
temporary dwellings they are now occupying^ The 
coral rock is also more durable than the plaster ; and 
although soft, and easily hewn when first taken'out of 
the sea, it afterward assumes a degree of hardness which 
resists the weather for a long series of years. A chapel 
has been built with this material in the island of Eimeo, 
and it will probably last longer than any Other yet 
erected. 

When we arrived in Eimeo, Messrs. Hayward and 
Bicknell were residing in boarded dwellings with cham- 
bers, and Mr. Nott in a house, the walls of which were 
neatly plastered. The earth in some parts of the islands 
would probably answer for bricks ; and the missionaries 
formerly made one or two attempts to prepare then\for 
ovens, &c., but did not succeed. Individuals professing 
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to understand making bricks have once or t«vice offered 
to teach the natives ; but, much as we have wished to 
possess permanent brick houses for ourselves, or to 
recommend the natives to prepare such, we ^are con- 
vinced that the labour would be too great, and the fail- 
ures in burning them too frequent, to allow at present 
of their being made with advantage, — ^yet we hope they 
will follow the plastered cottage, just as that now occu- 
pies the place of the native hut. 

The timber principally employed in their buildings is 
the wood of the bread-fruit tree ; and, although they are 
careful of this valuable tree, it is necessary frequently 
to urge the duty of planting, in order to ensure a future 
supply, not only of timber, but of food, as the large trees 
are now comparatively few, and the population is evi- 
dently increasing. 

In the commencement of a new settlement, or the 
establishment of a town like that rising around us at the 
head of Fa-re harbour, we were desirous that it should 
assume something like a regular form, as it regarded 
the public buildings and habitations of the chiefs and 

Eeople. We sometimes advised them to build their 
ouses and form their public roads in straight lines, and 
to leave equal distances . between the roads and the 
houses, and also between each dwelling. Our endeav- 
ours, however, were unavailing. They could perceive 
nothing that was either desirable or advantageous in a 
straight road, of regularity in the site, or uniformity in 
the size or shape, of their habitations. Every onq, 
therefore, followed hiff own inclinations. The size of 
the building was regulated by the number in the family, 
the rank or the means of its proprietor, and the shape 
by his fancy. It was oblong or square, with high gable 
or circular ends, covered with thatch, so that the build- 
ing resembled an oval more than any other shape. 

The situations selected were either parts of their own 
ground, or such places as accorded with their taste and 
habits. Those who were frequently upon the waters, 
and enjoyed the gentle sea-breezes, or wished to excel 
their neighbours, built a massy pier, or causeway, in 
the sea, and, raising it four or five feet above high-water 
mark, covered it with smooth flat stones, and then erected 
their houses upon the spot they had thus recovered 
from the sea, by which it was on three sides surrounded. 
The labour required for effecting this prevented any 
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hat chiefs from buildmg in such situations. OUiers, actu- 
ally building upon the sand, erected their dweUing upon 
the upper ^ge of the beach, within four or five yards 
of the rising tide. 

The pubUc road, from six to twelve feet wide, which 
led through the district, extending in aline parallel with 
the coast, presented all its curvatures. Some of the 
natives built their houses facing the sea ; others, turning 
their fronts towards the mountain, reared them withia 
five or six feet of the road ; while several, of a more 
retiring disposition, built in the centre of their planta- 
tions, or under the embowering shade of a grove of 
Inread-fruit trees, enclosing them -within the fence that 
surrounded their dwelling. Some of the leading chiefe, 
in order to enjoy a more extensive prospect, and ^ to 
breathe a purer atmosphere, left the humidity and ^a3e 
of the lowland and ^e valley, and built their houses on 
the sides of the verdant hills that rise immediately be- 
hind the bay, and form the connecting link between the 
rocks around the beach and the high mountains of the 
interior. 

A settlement thus formed could never possess any ap- 
proximation to uniformity ; yet it fretjuently seemed to 
us as if the variety in size and shape among the build- 
ings, and the irregularity of their situation, were in per- 
fect keeping with the wild, untrained, luxuriant loveli- 
ness ,ana romantic appearance of the rocks, the hills, 
the mountains, the valleys, and every oth^r natural 
object by which the rising settlement was surrounded. 
The chiefs vied with each other in the size, elevation, 
or conveniences of their houses : some bein^, like Po- 
huetea's and Teriitaria's, built upon a pier, m the sea ; 
others preparing to attach verandas, by which they 
could remam cool under a meridian sun ; others erected 
rude covered balconies, in which they might enjoy a 
more extended prospect, be shaded from the sun, and 
breathe purer air. The rustic palm-leaf thatch, and 
beautifi^ly white plastered walls, of all the buildings, 
whether standing on the sea-beach, on the mountain's 
side, embowered under the bread-fruit and cocoanm 
grove, or situated in the midst of their plantations, with 
a walk strewed with fragments of coral and shells lead- 
ing from the road to the door, appeared in delightful 
contrast with the thick dark foliage of the trees, the 
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perpetual luxuriance of vegetation, and the variegated 
blossoms of the native flowers. 

The duration of the buildings was in general according 
to the nature of the thatch; the same house frequently 
received two or three new roofe ; and if the frame was 
"well put together, and the timber seasoned, a plastered 
cottage would probably last ten or fifteen years. Many,, 
however, from the rude and hurried manner in which 
they were built, became dilapidated in a much shorter 
periods 

While individuals and families were thus engaged in 
the erection of their domestic habitations, the peqp^ of 
the island were occupied in raising a spacious and sub- 
stantial chapel. They commenced it m the beginning 
of 1819, and completed it early in the following year. 
It was one hundred feet long, and sixty wide. The sides 
were fourteen or sii^teen feet high, and the centre not 
4e8s than thirty. T\\e walls were plaster-ed within aiE|d 
without. The roof was. covered witb pandanus leaver, 
the windows closed with sliding shutters, and the doors 
hung with iron hinges of native workmanship. Alto- 
gether, the building was finished in a manner highly 
creditable to their public spirit, skill, and industry. a/I 
classes cheerfully united in the work, and the king of the 
island, assisted by his only son, a youth about seventeein 
years of age, might be seen every day directing and 
encojuraging those employed in the different parts of the 
building, or working themselves witht^ the. plane or tt^ 
chisel in the midst of their chiefs and subjects. 

The interior of the roof was remarkable for the neat- 
ness of its appearance and the ingenuity of its structure. 
The long rafters, formed with slender cocoanut, casua- 
rina, or hibiscus trees, were perfectly straight, and 
polisiied at the, upper endt The lower extremities were 
ornamented with finely woven variegated matting, or 
curiously braided cord, stained with brilliant red, or 
black and yeUow native colours, ingeniously wdund 
round the polished wood, exhibiting a singularly neat 
and checkered appearance. The ornament on the rafter 
terminated in a graceful fringe or bunch of tassels. 

The pulpit, situated at a short distance from the north- 
em end, was hexagonal, and supported by six pillars of 
the beautiful wood of the pua, which resembles in its 
grain and colour the finest satin-wood. The panels 
were of rich yellow bread-fruit, and the frame of mevo, 
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a fine-grained, dark, chestn^t^oloured wood. The stains^ 
reading-desk, and .tomn|^ion-table were all of deep 
uraber-coloured bread-lhlit-tree ; and the/ whole, as a 
specimen of workmanship, was such^as the native car- 
penters were not ashamed of. The-^dl^^ras boarded 
with thick sawn planksorsplity^eesrand, although it 
exhibited great variet^^ of tinib'^and skill, was by no 
means contemptible. - .'.:^v , ' -V''' 

According to , fluent ipu^p^^ih the erection of public 
buildings, the wo^Jjauc^^wePfivided among the different 
chiefs of the islana%;r%ese had apportionedi^their re- 
spective allotments among their peasantdh^^ 
ants, and thus each party had distinct {MSRipns of .the 
wall, the roof, and the floor. The numbergi employed 
rendered these allotments but small, seldon^ moire tnan 
three or six feet in length, devolving* on one or two 
families. This, when finished, they considered their 
own part of the chapel ; and near the part of the wall 
they had built, and the side of the roof they had thatched, 
they usually fitted up their sittings. The principal 
chiefs, however, fixed their seats near the pulpit 

Uniformity was as deficient in the seats of Uie chapel 
-as in the houses of the town, each family fitting up their 
own according to their inclination or ability. For a con- 
siderable extent around the pulpit, the seats were in the 
form of low boarded pews neatly finished. Behind them 
appeared a kind of open, or trellis- work, line of pews, 
which were followed by several rows of benches with 
backs ; and, still more remote from the pulpit, what 
might be called free or unappropriated seats, were solid 
benches, or forms, without any support for the back or 
arms. - 

The colour and the kind of wood used in the interior 
was as diversified as the forms in which it was em- 
ployed; it was, nevertheless, only when empty that its 
irregularity and grotesque variety appeared. When 
well filled with respectably dressed worshippers, as it 
generally was on the Sabbath, the difference in the ma- 
terial or structure of the places they occupied was not 
easily noticed. 

A remarkably ingenious and durable low fence, called 
by the natives aumoCf was erected round it, and the area 
within the enclosure .was covered with small fragments 
of white branching coral, called anaana, and found on 
the northern shores of the bay. 
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th the month of April, 1820, it was fioished, and on 
the 3d of May opened for divine service. 

A distressing epidemic had raged for some time among 
the people, and still confined many to theijr habitations ; 
yet there were not fewer than fifteen hundred presents 
Many of them were arrayed in light European dresses, 
)a<id all evidently appeared to feel a high degree of satis- 
faction, in assembling for the public adoration of the 
Almighty in a builcUng in many respects an object of 
astonishment through the island, and which their own 
toil and perseverance had enabled them'to finish. ^ , 
• Individuals in England who have materially contrilK 
uted by personal exertions or pecuniary aid to the erec- 
tion or enlargement of a church or chapel have, when 
the object of their solicitude and their toil has been ac- 
coniplished, experienced emotions of satisfaction during 
the subsequent opportunities they have had of render- 
ing divine homage there; but the satisfaction of. the 
Tahitians, though the same in kind, I am disposed to 
believe, is stronger in degree, when standing on the 
floor, the trees constituting which, they cut down in 
the forest — -when screened from the wind by that por- 
tion of the waU their own hands reared, and covered Irjr 
that section of the roof which they had thatched. 

While the inhabitants of Huahine were thus laudably 
engaged in providing the means of increasing their do- 
mestic enjoyments, and accommodating the assemblies 
for public worship, their neighbours in the adjaceht 
island of Raiatea were not behind them in the rapidity 
of their improvement. They had erected a number of 
dwelling-houses, and a building for divine 'service, larger 
than thai at Huahine, but, inferior in elevation and 
breadth; being forty-two feet wide, and at the side» 
about ten feet high. It was finished a week or two 
earlier than the chapel in Huahine, and was opened on 
the nth of April in the same year; when upwards of 
2400 inhabitants of that and the adjacent islands assem- 
bled within its walls. 

To the natives of Raiatea this work of their own 
hands appeared a wonderful specimen of architecture ; 
the manner in which its interior was finished perfectly 
astonished them, and appeared no less surprising to the. 
natives of the other islands. It was not. only furnished 
with a pulpit, a desk, a boarded floor throughout, con- 
structed of the tough planks of the reva, and filled with 
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pews and seajis, fant by the invention and ing^iui^ of 
the ^missiombies it was subsequently furnished with a 
rnstic set.ftj^^aodeliers. 

By thisiqi^rivance'it couM«l]fe lighted up for an even- 
ing congregation, while w^'-wei^ under the necessity 
of concluding all our public -services before the sun de- 
)»rted. These chandeliers, as they may perhaps with 
inropriety be called, were not indeed of curious work- 
manship or dazzling brilliancy, in polished metal or cut- 
lass, but of far more common materials apd simplicity 
of structure. The frame was of light tough wood^ and 
the lamps, instead of being coloured and transparent, 
^ere opaque pocoannt-shells.' They were, however, 
the only inventions of the kind the natives had . ever 
•een ; and on the night when the chapel was first iUn- 
mmated by their aid, as they came in one after. anotheiL 
«nd saw the glare of such a number of lights suspended 
ftom the roof in a manner that they coSd tiot at first 
tmdersland, they involuntarily stopped to gaze as they en*- 
tered the door, and few proceeded to their seats without 
"an exclamation of admiration or surprise. Their aston- 
ishment was probably greater than would be experienced 
by an English peasant from a retired viUage, on behold- 
ing for the first time a spacious public iiwilding splei^- 
didly lighted up with gas. 

Although we were pleased with the effect produced 
6n the mmds of the natives, and a thousand delightful 
associations revived in our bosoms the first time we 
mingled with a crowded eveninff congregation, we did 
not recommend our people "to follow the example their 
ingenious neighbours had set them. It appeared more 
desirable, in the partially organized state of society then 
prevailing in the islands, to conclude all our public 
meetings by daylight, ratUeir than call the people from 
liome s3ter sunset. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Scboola erected In Hnahine— Historical flicte connected with the iite of the 
"((•nner bulidlpg— Aocoant of Mei (Omai)— Hie rieit to Eof lend with Ca[^ 
tain Fnrneax —Society to which be wae tntrodaced'<-€H>jecU ofhie attention 
— ^ranvHle Sbarp^Hie return with Captain Cook— Seiiieraent in Hoahiae 
— Hie eubeequent conduct— Present proprietore or the Beritani in iiuahine 
— House for hidden prater — Cowper'S linee on Omai— Bbyal mission chapel 
In Tahiti— lu diijAensions, Airniture, and ^pearenee — Moliveeof iheUiif 
in its erection— Description ornatiY^ chapels— Need of clocks and bell*— 
Means resorted to fbr supplying their deficiency— Attendance on Bobtto 
worehip. 

As soon as the new building in Hnahine was finished 
an4 appropriated to thesacred use for which it had been 
reared, the original chapel was converted into a school^ 
and was scarcely sufficient to accommodate the increas- 
ing number of scholars. 

Two new places, upon the same plan as the^ chapel, 
,and built with similar materials, were afterward erected, 
one for the boys' school, and the othei* for the girls*; 
these, when finished, greatly facilitated the instruction 
Of the people — the accommodation they afforded encour- 
• aging those to attend who had before oeen deterred. 

The spot on which the old chapel and subsequent 
school had been erected was connected with an import* 
ant event in the modern history, not only of Huahine, 
but of the several adjacent clusters of islands, fn Sep- 
tember, 1773, when Captains Cook and Fumeux left 
Hnahine, the latter was. accompanied by a native, who 
had intimated his desire to p»roceed in the ship on a visit 
to Britain. He w^ a Raiatean-^who, after' a defeat 
which his countiymen had sustained in an engagement 
with the daring and waiiike natives of Bon^ra, had 
taken shelter in Huahine. His inducement to undertake 
a voyage, of the incidents and exposures of which h6 
oould form no idea, does not appear to have resulted so 
much from a wish to gratify a restless and ardent curi- 
osity, as from the desire to obtain the nreans of aven- 
ging his country, and regaining the hereditary posses- 
sions of his family, which were now occupied by the 
victors. 

The name of this individual was ^<ii, asnally oaDed 
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Onud^ from the circnmstance of the o being prefixed dt 
the native language to nouns in the nominative case. 
Mai is the name of the present king of Borabora, though I 
am not certain of his having descended from' the same 
family. The Mai who accompanied Captain Fumeux 
does, not appear to have been connected by birth or rank 
with the regal or sacerdotal class, although among other 
accounts circulated respebthig him while in England, it 
was stated that he was a priest of the sun, an office and 
tide unknown in his native islands. He represented 
himself as a hoa, friend or attendant, on the kin^. In 
person he was taU and thin, easy and engaging la his 
manners, and polite in his address ; but in symmetry of 
form, expression of countenance, general Hyiitline of 
feature, and shade of complexion, inferior to the major* 
ity of his countrymen. His conversation waa said to 
be lively and facetious. He reached England, when the 
interest of Captain Cook's first voyage, and the deep 
impression produced by his discoveries, were still vivid 
and universal, and anticipation was raised to the highest 
pi^ch in reference to the developments expected from 
niiB second visit to that distant part of tjie world. Mai, 
being the first native of the islands of the South Sea* 
brought to England, produced an excitement a^ unpre- 
cedented, in connexion with an untutored islander, as it. 
was powerful and extensive, even in the most polished, 
circles of society. Mai, on his arrival in London, was 
considered a sort of prodigy; he was introduced to 
fashionable parties, conduct^ to the splendid entertain- 
ments of the highest classes, and presented at the Brit- 
ish court' amid a brilliant assemblage of all that was 
illustrious in rank and dignified in station. -The Tahi- 
tians in general are good imitators of others.; this talent 
he possessed in an eminent degree^ and -adopted that 
polite, elegant, and unembarrassed address whereby 
the cIbsh with which he associated has ever been dis- 
tinguished. Naturally quick in his perceptions and 
lively in his conversation, although the structure and 
idiom of his own language effectually prevented his 
speaking English with ease or fluency, he was soon able 
to make himself understood ; and the embarrassment he 
occasionally felt in giving utterance to his thoughts 
perhaps added to the interest of thos^ who were witch- 
ing the effect which every object in a world so new to 
bim must naturally occasion. , 
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• ^ Every place of public amusement, and every exhibi* 
tlon adapted to sulminister pleasure, was repeatedly 
visited ; and the multiplicity of spectacles thus presented 
in rapid succession kept his mind in a state of perpetual 
excitement and surprise. The impression made by one 
object was obliterated by the exhibition of some new 
wonder, Which^ prevented his paying particular ikgaid 
to any. this constant variety deprived him of all use- 
ful knowledge, and diverted his attention from the im- 
portant subjects that demanded his notice while residing 
in the metropolis of Britain. A most favourable oppor- 
tunity was afforded for his acquirihg that knowledge 
of our agriculture, arts, an4 manufactures, our civil and 
religious inlstitutions, which would have enabled him to 
introduce the most salutary improvements among his 
countrymen. Thus he n^ght have become a father to 
his nation, and his visit to England might have been 
rendered a blessing to its latest generations. But, as 
Forster,^ho accompanied him on his return, laments, 
"No friendly Mentor ever attempted to cherish and 
gratify this wish, much less to improve his moral char- 
actet, to teach him our exalted ideas of virtue, and the 
sublime principles of revealed religion." To the, cen- 
sure thus passed upon those under whose care he spent 
the period of his residence in England one exception at 
least must be made, suid that in favour of a name that 
will ever be dear to every friend of humanity. Gr^- 
ville Sharp became acquainted with Mai, taught him the 
first principles .of writing, and, so far as his knowledge 
of our language allowed, endeavoured to pour the light 
of divine truth into his ignorant and untutored mind. 
He made such progress in the use of letters, that on his 
voyage to the South Seas, wbHe staying at the Cape of 
GroodHope,he wrote a letter to his friend Dr. Solander. 
During the two years he spent in this country, he was 
inoculated for the small-pox, from which he happily re- 
covered ; 9nd loaded with presents profusely furnished 
by his friends, he embarked for his native island at 
Plymouth, in the summer of 1776. He accompanied 
Captain Cook to New-Zealand, the ^Friendly Idands, 
and Tahiti; and after an absence of i^ther more than 
four years, returned to Huahine on the 12th of October, 
1777. ... ' 

; III this island Captain Cook judged it most4)rudent to 
•^,hi8 fidlow-voyager, and consequent^ $olicited 
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fbr him a grant of land from the chiefa. It was readily 
fttfnished, and a spot marked out, measm'ing about two 
himdred yards, along the seashore, and extending from 
the beach to the mountain. Here a garden was en- 
closed* and many valuable seeds and roots, which had 
been brought from England or the Cape of Good Hope, 
were planted. The carpenters of the vessels erected 
for him a house in the European style, and on the 26th 
of October the presents with which he had been do libe- 
rally supplied were landed, and he took possession of 
his dwelling. In addition to the seeds and plants, a 
breed of horses, goats, and other useful animals we're 
brohght on shore ; but the greater part of the presents 
was comparatively useless, and many were bartered to 
the sailors for hatchets or iton tools. It does not ap- 
pear that there was any implement of husbandry or 
Hieful tool included in the catalogue of his presents, 
thotiffh he landed with a coat-of-mail, a suit or armoun 
ttiittket, pistols, cartouch-box, cutlasses, powder, and 
bidl ! Besides these, however, he was furnished witli a 
poitable organ, an electrical machine, fireworks, and 
numerous trinkets. 

The estimate Captain Cook formed of his character 
was correct : he appeared to have derived no permanent 
advantage from the voyage he had made, the attention 
he had received, or the civilized society with which h^ 
had been associated. He soon threw off his £uropeaQ 
dtesBf and adopted the costume, uncivilized manners, 
and indolent life of his countrymen: Weakness and 
vi^ty, together with savage pride, appear to have b^en 
the most conspicuous traits of character he devel^oped 
in subsequent Ufe. 

Th^ horses included among his presents appear to 
have beea regarded by Mai as mere object's of curiosity, 
and, when occasionally ridden, it was tQ inspire terror 
or excite admiration in the minds of the inhabitants. 
His implements of war, and especially the firearms, 
rendered his aid and co-operation a desideratum with 
the king of the island, who, in order more effectually 
to Secure the advantslge of his influence and arms, gave 
him one of his daughters in marriage, and honoured him 
with the name of Paari (wise or instructed), by which 
name he is now always spoken of among the natives ; 
ieveral of whom still remember him. He appears to 
have passed the reniainder of his life in inglorioua^ indo* 
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lence or wanton crime, to iiav« become the mere in- 
etniment of the caprice or cruelty of the king of the 
island, who not only availed himself oi the effects of 
^s firearms in periods of vrar, but frequently ordered 
him to shoot at a man at a certain distance^ in order to 
see how far the musket would dp execution ; or to des- 
patch with his pistol, in the presence of the king, the 
ill-fated objects of his deadly anger. 

The majority of those whom I have heard speak of 
him, generally mentioned his name with execration 
rather than respect ; and though some of the chiefJB 
consider him as a man who had seen much of the world, 
and who possessed, according to their ideas, an amazing 
mass of information, his memory is certainly very lightly 
esteemed by his countrjrmen. As he.^oes not, how- 
ever, seem to have evinced, either on bmd^the, vessels 
in which he sailed, or among the compaiij^/W^'^hich 
he mingled while in England, any latent malignity of 
charapter, or cruelty of disposition, he might perhaps 
have returned with very different sentiments and princi- 
ples, had he fallen into other hands during his visit here. 

The spot where Mai's house stood is still called Beri- 
tani, ot Britain, by the inhabitants of Huahine: A 
shaddock-tree, which the natives say was planted by 
Captain Cook himself, while the vessels lay at anchor, 
is still growing on what was once part of his garden. 
The animals,' with the exception of tlie goats and pigs, 
have all died ; and in this instance, the benevolent inten- 
tions of the British government, in sending out hoMses, 
cattle, &c. proved abortive. The helmet, and some 
other parts of his armour, with several cutlasses, are 
still preserved, and, when we arrived in Huahine, were 
displayed on the sides of the house standing on the spot 
where Mai^s dwelling was erected by Captain Cook. A 
few of the trinkets, such as a jack-in-a-box, a kind of 
serp)ent that darts out of a cylindricaT case when the 
lid is removed, were preserved with care by one of the 
principal chiefs, who, when we first saw them, consid- 
ered them great curiosities, and exhibited them, as a 
mark of his condescension, to particular favourites. 
What became of the organ and etectrical machine I 
never knew. Anlong' the curiosities preserved by the 
young chief of Tahaa, thereswas an article that I was 
very 0ad to «'ee ; it was a large quarto English Bible, 
with mmievoiis coloured engravings, which were the 
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oidy objects of aUraction with Ihe natives. I'Was tofd 
it belonged to Paari^ or Mai, and hope it was given him 
among the presents from England, although no^nention 
whatever is made of a Bible, or-any other bo<dL, among 
the various articles enumerated by those^who conveyed 
him to his native shores. .. a*'- . 

Within the limits of the grant made:to Captain Cook 
for his friend Mai, some of the missionaries who, in 
1809, took shelter in Huahine, after their expulsion from 
Tahiti, in 1808» erected their temporary habitations. A 
few yards distant from the spot in which Mai's house 
stood, and iro^i$d^ate.ly in front of the dark and glessy- 
leaved shaddocl^t|pee planted bv Captain Cook, the first 
building for the worship of Jehovah was erected ; and 
on the same spot the first school in Huahine was opened, 
^n which the^a aje rofrletters and the phneiples of reli^ 
gion ygereVjjibrfggjgd. •: ^ ' t. 

N€5urly5n^w|S'of tlje site of Mai's dwelling now 
stands the ireSlJ^^' of* Pohuetea and Teraimano, to 
whom by hgb^^StVimony Behtani belongs. It was, 
when I was Imi^mfer in 1824, one of the most neat, 
substantial, aiuO-c^j^tci^ient 'modern hoyses in the set- 
tlement, containing.. tWo stories and eight apa'rtmen^. 
The district around, which when we arrived was alto- 
gether uncultivated, and overrun with bi^ushwood grow- 
ing in wild luxuriance,, has been cleared ; the garden 
has been again enclosed, and planted with many useful 
vegetable prodyctL^Q^iDDf.the tropical regions. - It is cul- 
tivated by its propiia^Slj^y who, there is reason to hope, 
sxe <leciddd Cnri8i;j^|87V They erected, within the pre- 
cincts of their gard^f^a beautifid, but rustic little sum- 
mer-house or cottS§§^hich they caU a /arc bure huna^ 
or house for hidde^a^^wyer. , I one day visited this gar- 
den, a few weeks 'aSer-^it had been enclosed and stocked 
With the mjptS(.valuHble^mdigenous plants of the islands. 
TowerinEg'^OTOve the plantains, papaws, &c., the shad- 
dock pl^ed^' by Captain Cook appeared like an inhab- 
itant of another country, in solitary exile : for though 
the climate is similar in point of temperature to that in 
which it is accustomed to thrive, its shoots are not so 
long and vigorous, its leaves are not so clear, dark, and 
glossy, as those of the other plants ; and the fruit, though 
large and abundant, falls prematurely to the ground. 
The place where it stands isTather damp, and this may, 
perhaps, have caused it to appear so sickly. 
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After wandering some time among the clustering 
sugar-cane, rows of pine-apples, plantains, and ba- 
anas, I approached this house for private devotioji. A 
narrow path covered virith sand and anaana, or branches 
of coral, led to the entrance. An elegant hibiscus 
spread its embowering shade on its rude and lowly roof. 
A native palm-leaf mat covered the earthen floor — ^a 
rustic seat, a table standing by a little open window, 
with a portion of the Scripture, and a hymn-book, in 
the native language, constituted its only furniture. The 
stillness of every thing around, the secluded retirement 
of the spot, and the varied objects of nature with which 
it was associated, seemed deUghtfully adapted to con- 
templation and devotion. The scene was one of diver- 
sified beauty, and the only sounds wej:e those oqcasioned 
by the rustling among th^ sugar-canes, or the luxuriant 
and broad-leaved plantains, while the passing breezes 
swept gently through them. 

I naturally inferred that the house was appropriated 
to purposes of secret devotion; and meeting its proprie- 
tor, I asked its use. He informed me that it was de- 
voted to that object, and spoke vri^ apparent satisfac- 
tion of the happiness he eiyoyed |^ the retirement it 
afforded. . ^ ->' , • 

The erection of their dwelling, culture of their gar- 
den, building the house for - hidden j)rayer, &c. (the 
labours of the present proprietors of jBeritani), are very 
different from the erection of a boarded house merely 
as a fortress, in which are deposited, as the most valued 
treasures of its inhabitant, arms and ammunition. It 
does not appear that Mai^s house was designed as a 
model by which the. natives were to be encouraged to 
build their own, but a place of security for the property, 
which he was recohimended to enclose with a spacious 
native building : and the pursuits of its present occupants 
are in deUghtful contrast with the childish exhibition of 
fireworks, or the display of those trinkets by which it 
was endeavoured to impress the minds of the natives with 
ideas of English superiority. The events which have 
since transpired were but littlo afiticipated by the dis- 
tinguished navigator who conducted this simple-hearti^ 
native from one end of the globe to the other, spared 
no pains to promote his welfare and comfort, and who, 
although mistaken in the means he employed, undoubt- 
edly aimed at the prosperity of the interesting people 
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wlioin he had introdaced to the notice of the civilized 
worid. 

Visiting almost d^ly the spot, and liring in habits of 
intercourse with the successors of Mai, I hare been 
often led to compare the views and circumstances of 
the present inhabitants of Beritaui with those of the 
resident orig[ina]ly left there by its discoverer; and in 
connexion with the circumstances of Mai after his return 
to his native islands, the following beautiful and patheiic 
lines have often occurred to my mind ; and though pe- 
rused on the spot with sensations probably unfelt else- 
where, I have nevertheless supposed, that could the 
poet have foreseen what has since taken place, not only 
;• in* this Island, but throughout the group, or had he lived 
iii^the present day, he would never, in the belief of 
their abandonment so soon after their discovery, have 
recorded- such mournful anticipations : — 

v;-it « These I can pity, 
' ^'^Bjftt fair beyond the rest, and with most cause, 
. '^^fllgee, gentle savage,* whom no love of thee 
.^-;C^. thine, but cnriositj perhaps, 
,^.^,C3fr else vaingloiy, prompted us to draw 
, -''Forth from thy native bowers, to idiow thee here ' 
■ ;>With wha£ superior skill we can abuse 
.'-.Ihe gifts of Providence, and sijuauder life. 
•The dream is past. And thou hast found again 
Tl^r cocoas and bananas, palms and yams. 
And homestall thatched with leaves. But hast thou IbuncI 
Their former charms? And having seen our state 
Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 
Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports. 
And heard our music ; are thy simple friends. 
Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights. 
As dear to thee as once ? And have Uiy joys 
Lost nothing by comparison with ours ? 
Rude'as thou art (for we returned thee rude 
And ignorant, except of outward show), 
I o^nndt think thee yet so dull of heart. 
And spiritless^, as never to regret 
Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known. 
Methinks I. see thee straying on the beafh, 
» And asking of the surge that bathes thy foot, * 
If ever it has wash'd our distant shorer 
Thus fancy paints thee, and, though apt to err^ 

• Omat 
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Perhaps em little when. she paints thee thus. 

8he tells me too, that duly ev'ry mom 

Thou climb'st the mountain-top, with eager eye 

Exploring; far and wide the wat*ry waste 

For sight of ship from England. Ev'ry speck 

Seen in the dim horizon tilrds tbfie pale 

With conflict of contending hopes and fears ; 

But comes at last the dull and dusky eve. 

And sends thee to thy cabin, well prepared 

To dream all night of what the day denied, 

Alas ! expect it not. We found no bait 

To tempt us in thy country, Doing good, . \ , 

I^isinterested good, is not our trade. 

We^travel far, His true, but not for naught ; 

And most be bribed to compass earth again . 

By other hopes, and richer fruits, thiu^ yours.** 

In the visit of Mai, the experiment in reference to 
the effect of refinement, civilization, and philosophy, 
upon' the ignorant and uncivilized was tried under cir- 
cumstances the most favourable for producing sympathy 
in one party, and impression on the other : the result 
was affecting. The individual who had been brought 
from the ends of the earth, and shown whatever Eng- 
land could furnish .'suited to impress his wonderiilg 
mind, returned, and became as rude and indolent a bar- 
barian as before. With one solitanr exception, tihe 
humanizing and elevatiAg principles of the Bible do no\ 
appear to have been )>resented to his notice, and he 
seemcKi to have, derived no benefit from his voyage. 
WeU might the poet lament his fate. But the ship 
Duff had not sailed, and the spirit of missionary enter- 
prise was not aroused in the British churches. Insti- 
tutions, the ornament and the glory of our country, had 
not arisen. The schoolmaster was not abroad m the 
earth, and, proceeding onward with the tide of com- 
merce that rolled round the world, the progress of dis- 
covery and science penetrating every remote, inhos- 
pitable section of our globe ; the Bible and the missionary 
had not been sent. Had Cowper witnessed these ope- 
rations of Christian benevolence, he would have cheered, 
with his own numbers, those who had gone out from 
Britain^ and other lands, not only to civilize, but to at- 
tempt the moral renovation of the heathen. 

The regulariy framed aAd plastered chapels in Haa- 
hine and Raiatea were the first of the kind in thelea^ 
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ward or windward islands; fheywere not, however, 
the only large buildings erected for public worship. 
Pomare had, ever since our arrival, been engaged in 
preparing materials, and erecting a chapel, at Papaoa, 
by far the largest ever built in the islands: it had been 
opened twelve months before those in the leeward 
islands were finished. 

This building, which is called ' the Royal Mission 
Chapel, and mieht, not inappropriately, be termed the 
cathedral of Tahiti, is certa^y, when we consider the 
imperfect skill of the artificers, their rude tools, the 
amazing quantity of materials used, and the manner in 
which its workmanship is completed, an astonishing 
structure. It is seven hundred and twelve feet in 
length, and fifty-four wide. Thirty-six massy cylin- 
drical pillars of the bread-fruit tree sustain the centre 
of the roof, and two hundred, and eighty smsdler ones, 
of the same material, support the w^plate along tha 
sides, and around the circular ends, of the building. 
The sidei or walls around ^e x^omposed of planks of 
Ihe bread-fruit tree, fixed perpendicularly m square 
sleepers. The whole either smoothed with a carpen- 
ter's plane, or polished, according to the practice of the 
natives, by rubbing the timber with smooth coral and 
sand. One hundred and thirty-three windows or aper- 
tures, furnished, with sliding shutters, admit both hght 
and air, and twenty-nine doors afford ingress and egress 
to the congregation. The building was covered with 
the leaves of the pandanus,' enclosed with, a strong and 
neat low aumoa, or boarded fence v and the area within 
the enclosure was filled with basaltic pebbles, or broken 
coral. The roof was too low, and the width and eleva- 
tidn of the building too disproportioned to its length, to 
aUow of its appearing either stupendous or magnificent. 

The interior was at once singular and striking. The 
bottom was covered, in the native fashion, with long 
grass, and, with the exception of a small space around 
each pulpit, was filled with plain but substantial forms 
or benches. The rafters were bound with braided cord, 
coloured in native dies, or covered, nearly to the top of 
the roof with finely woven matting, made of the white 
bark of the purau, or hibiscus, and often presenting' a 
checkered mixture of opposite colours, by no means 
unpleasing to the eye. The end of the matting usually 
hung down from, the uppp'r part of the rafter three, si^i. 
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or nine feet, and ternunaled in a fine broad fringe or 
border. 

The most singular, cirelimstance, however, connected 
Mnith the interior of the Royal Mission Chapel is the 
nUnYber of pulpits. There are no fewer than three. 
They are nearly two hundred and sixty feet apart, but 
without any partition between; The east a^ west 
pulpits are about a hundred feet from the. corresponding 
extremities of the chapel. They, are substantially biult, 
and though destitute of any thing very elegant in shape 
or execution, answer Bxceedingly well the purpose lor 
which they were erected. 

This immense building was opened for divine service 
on the nth of May, 1819, when the encampment of the 
multitudes assembled stretched along the sea-beach, oh 
both sides of the chapel, to the extent of four miles. 
On this occasion, three distinct sermons, from different 
texts, were preached at the same time, to three distinct 
congregations. Eadh audience, consisting of upwards 
of two thousand hearers, assembled round the respective 
pulpits within the same building. The king and prin- 
cipal chiefs appeared at the east, which, contrary to the 
ord^r observed in their antipodes, is considered the 
court end. The. whole number of hearers, according to. 
the nearest calculation,* W9S about seven thousand ; andy 
notwithstanding this number assembled, a space te<r 
mained between the different congregations. 

I have occasionaUy preached in the Royal Mission- 
Chapel, but never when any other person besides was 
engaged ; consequently^ I cannot say what effect is pron 
duced on the ear by the delivery of more than one (Ms- 
course at the same time. In the account' the missioiKi 
aries give of its opening, they say, the pulpits being at 
so great a dist^ce from ea(^ other, no confusion ensued 
from the speakers preaching at once in the same house. 
To an individual wno could liave stood at one end of the 
building, a little above the assembly, and directed his 
glance to the other, the three pulpits and preachers — 
the seven thousand hearers assembled around in all the 
variety, Bxtdi form, and colour of their different costume 
— must have presented an imposing and a deeply inter- 
esting spectacle. 

Aluiough divested of every thing like stateliness or 
grandeur, the first visit I paid to the chapel left a strooff 
impression on my mind. . I entered firom the west ; and 
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the perspective of a vista^ extending iipwards of seven 
hundred feet, partially illuminated by the bright glow 
of strong noonday light entering through the windows, 
which were opened at distant intervals, along the 
lengthened line of pillara that support the rafters — ^the 
clean rustic appearance of the grass-spread floor — ^the 
uniformity of the simple and rude forms extending 
throughout the whole building— ^he pulpits raised above 
them — lightened the effect of their perspective. Be- 
mdes these, the singular^- novel, light, -waving, and not 
inelegant adornments of the roof, all combined to in«> 
crease the effect The reffectiofns also assotciated witii 
the pui^pose for which it had been erected, and the recent 
events in the history of the people, whose first national 
Christian temple we were visiting, awadiened a train oi 
solemn and grateAil emotions. . How it might be when 
the house was filled I do not know ; but when empty, 
the human voice could be distinctly heard from one end 
to~ the other, without any great effort on the part of 
those who at this distance billed or answered. 

A long aisle or passage, between the fomis, extends; 
firom one end to the other. In w£^ng along this aisle 
pn my first visit, I was surprised to see a watercourse 
five or six feet wide, crossmg, in an oUiqne direction, 
the floor of the chapel. On inquiry of the people ii^ho 
accompanied our party, they said it was a natural water- 
course from the mountains to the sea'; and that, as they 
could no( divert its channel so as to avoid the building 
without great additional labour and constant apprehen- 
sion of its returning, they had judged it best to make a 
grating at each side under the .wall, and allow it to pass 
in its accustomed course. As it was not during the 
rainy season that we were there, it was dry ; the sides 
were walled, and the bottom neatly paved ; but in the 
rainy season, when the winter is constantly flowing^ 
through, its effect must be rather singular on the minds 
t>( those sitting near it during public worship. 

One end of the building was used by the inhabitants 
for divine service every Sabbath ; the other parts are 
only occupied at the annual meetings of the Tahitian 
Missionary Society, or on similar occasions, when large 
national assemblies are convened. In 1822, wheal last 
visited it, the roof had already begun to decay. The 
labour of keeping so large a place hi repair would be 
very great; and the occasions for its use so seldom 
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occur, that no repairs hare been made since the king's 
death ; and the exposure being constant, it wiU not 
probably last many years longer. The texture of the 
palm-leaves composing the thatch is not such as to 
resist for any protracted period the intense heat of the 
climate. ■ ' 

. It ha9 appeared matter of surprise to many that the 
natives should desire, or the missionaries recommends 
the erection of such large places^of worship ; and I have 
oftei> been asked, how we came to build such immense 
houses! The Royal Chapel at Papaoa, however, is th^ 
only one of the kind in the islands. It originated en- 
tirely with the king, and in its erection the missionaries 
took no pai't. The king, determined in his purpose, 
levied a requisition fbr materials and labour on the chiefs 
and people of Tahiti and Eimeo, by whose combined 
efforts it was ultimately finished. The missionaries 
were far from approving of the scale on which Pomare 
was proceeding } and, on more tha:n one occasion, some 
of them expressed their regret that so much time and 

Property . should be appropriated to the erection of a 
uildihg which would be of far less general utility than 
one of smaller jdimensions. But the king was not thus 
to be diverted from his original design; and however 
injudicious the plan he pursued' nfiight be, the motives 
by which he was influenced were certainly commend- 
aUe. He fVequentl)r observed, that the heaviest laboyr, 
and the most spacious and enduring buildings ever 
erected, were in connexion with the worship of their 
former deities, illustrating his remarks by allusion to 
the national maraes at Atehoru, Tautira, and other parts; 
declaring, at'the same time, his conviction that the re- 
ligion of the Bible was so much superior to that under 
which they formerly lived, and the service of the true 
God so happy and beneficial in its influence, that they 
ough.tto erect a much better •^ place for the homage of 
Jehovah than had ever been reared for the worslup-of 
th§ir idols. ■ 

In this statement of his motives we have every rea- 
son to believe the kihg was sincere, and we conse^ 
quently felt less inclined to object. It is probably ako^ 
that, colfeidering the Tahitians as a Christian people, he 
had some desire to emulate the conduct "of Solomon in 
building a temple, as well as surpassing in knowledge 
the kings and chieftains of the islands. When, in V^e 
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course of convenation, the building was mentioned, or 
he was asked why he reared one so large^ he inquired 
whether Solomon was not a good king, and- wHetlier hie 
did not erect a house for Jehovah sCipeiipn to every 
building in Judea, or the surrounding countries. '. 

Excepting its lengthened vista, aud the sirig]^kLr ap- 
pearance of the ornamented roof, there is. nothing very 
prepossessing in the interior of the Royal .Mission. 
Chapel ; and its length is so very disproportioned to its' 
widm and elevation, that -the exterior is neithefr elegant 
nor imposing; and although it breaks the uniformity 
and loneliness of the landscape,>^it can. hardly be said 
that its introduction has been an improvement. Po- 
mare, however, appeared to experience great satisfaction 
in superintending its erection, and in marking its pro- 
gress. He was present, surrounded by not fewer than 
seven thousand of his subjects, when it was for the first 
time appropriated to the sacred purpose for which it had 
been built, a0d his feelings (m that occasion were, no 
doubt, of. a superior and delightful kind — very different 
from those or his predecessors in the government of 
Tahiti, and especially of his father, who, when the mis* 
sionaries built their little chapel at Matavai, for which 
he had furnished the timber, Sjent a large fish, requesting 
it mif^t be suspended in the temple of Uie God of 
Britaip, that he might share his favour, -and secure his 
aid, as well as that of the gods of Tahiti. 

The first places of worship erected by the natives, 
after the subversion of idolatry, were comparatively 
siKiall in size, and differed but little from the common 
native houses, excepting in the manner in wliich the 
interior was fitted up. This was generally done by 
fixing benches from one end to the others and erecting 
a kind of desk or table equally distant from .both ex* 
tremities, and near one of the sides. These chapels 
were formerly numerous, and the> inhabitants of each 
district had their own. fare hurcj or house of prayer, in 
which they were accustomed to assemble twice on the 
Sabbath, and once during the weelf, for reading "the 
Scriptures and prayer. Such was the rapidity with 
which plstpes; for public worship were erected, that at 
the close bf"isi8,-tw.€^^nnyp,i>.ths, only after the battle 
of Narii, near Bunaauia,' there; were; sijj^ty-six in, the 
island of Tahiti alone. * .,>... 

Sinc0 the est2^>U8hmettt of the stations in HuaiuBQ 
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and the other islands, the number has been greatly 
diminished ; the people in many parts have resorted to- 
the missionary settlement, partieidarly on the Sabbath ;. 
and the places formerly used as chapels have been con- 
verted into schools. Places now used for worship in 
the islands, although not so numerous as formerly, are 
much more convenient and substantial. The walls are 
either of plank or plaster, the floors are boardedj and 
the ar^a within is fitted up with a pulpit, desk, and pews^ 
or seats. Some have neat and commodious galleries ; 
and in the island of Eimeo, on the site of the temple la 
which Patii was priest, a neat and substantial cnap^ 
has been built with white hewn coral, 

I have not heard, that glass windows have been intro-^ 
duced into the chapels of any of the stations. Cushions 
have not yet intruded into any of the pews,. and only 
into one of the pulpits. 

No native chc^elis yet furnished with a public clock ; 
and although it would be a valuable article, there is not 
such a thing in the South Sea islands. The stations 
have also been hitherto but indifferently supplied with 
a far more useful appendage to their places of public 
worship than even a dial, .namely, a belL Whatever 
ma3r be said of the inutility of bells in churches or 
chapels- in civilized countries, where public clocks are 
numerous, and watches almost universal — ^the same 
objections will not apply to a people destitute of these, 
and having no means of denoting the hour of the day, 
except by mentioning the situation of the sun in, the 
heavens. In the South Sea islands they certainly are 
not a needless article, and we found it impossible to in* 
duce the peof)le to attend the schools, or assemble for 
public worsmp, at any regular ox appointed season, 
without some such method of calling tthem. together. 
For several years there was, in all the islandsKOaly one 
small handbell, liot so large as that ordinarily used hy 
the bellman in an English market-towp. 

As the number of stations increased, bells were sent 
from England, but they were either too small,, ba^y 
made, or carelessly used, and were frequently broken a 
few days after their ai^vaL Various were the expe- 
dients resorted to for supplying the deficiency thus 
occasioned^ and I have often been amused at beholding 
the singular substitutes employed. In the Sandwich 
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lalands tney sometimes used a buUock^ horn, or a long 
tm horn resembling that used by a mail-coach guard ; 
but, in general, a far more classic instrument, a beautiful 
marine shell, a species of turbo, or trumpet-shell, vary- 
ing in size according to the power of the individual by 
whom it might be sounded. This, in fact, was the 
trumpet carried by the king's messenger; and I have 
often been delighted to see a tall and active man, or a 
Uvely and almost ruddy boy, with a light cloak or scarf 
thrown loosely over his shoulder, a wreath of flowers 
on his head, and a maro or girdle around his loinsj-ria 
shell, 8Usi>ended by a braided cord, carelessly hanging 
on his arm, — going round the village, stopping at idter- 
vals to sound tus shell, and afterw^, perhaps, inviting 
the listening throng to hasten to the school, or to attend. 
the place of worship. I procureid a trumpet-shell 
actually used for these purposes in Oahu, diuin^my 
residence there, and consider it one of the most -inter- 
esting curiosities which I was enabled to deposite in the 
Missionary Museum. ^ ' 

At Eimeo, a thick hoop of iron, resembling the tire. 
of a small carriage- wheel, suspended by a rope of twisted 
baiki and struck with an iron bolt, was substituted for a 
b^. At Huahine, during the greater part of my resi-^ 
dence there, we had a square bar of iron, hanging by a 
cord of parau bark from a high pocoanut-tree that grew 
near the chapel ; and our only means of calling the in- 
habitants of the settlement together was by appointing, 
a person at the proper hour to strike it several minutes 
with a hard stone. It had been so long in use that the 
bar of iron was considerably battered by the blows. 

^he missionaries at Raiatea procured what is called 
a pig of cast-iron ballast, a solid piece about three or 
four feet long, and six or nine inches square, with a hole 
through one end. > Near the "chapel they erected a low 
firame, consisting of two upright posts, and a cross-piece 
at the t(>p, resembling a gallows, (jrom the. centre t>f 
which the pig of iron was suspendea ; and, .when iised, 
struck v(itn a stone. What the natives thought of it I 
^ not know ; but to those who were accustomed to 
associate with a gallows, and any object so attached to 
it, only ideas of an execution, or of a criminal hung in 
irons, its appearance was not adapted to awaken very 
Ratifying feelings. . 

At Borabora, for a long time after Mr. OrsiQond's set- 
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tlement there, their only substitute for a bell was a 
carpenter's broad-axe. The handle was taken out, a 
string passed through the eye, and when the inhabitants 
were to assemble, a native boy went through the setUe- 
nient, holding it up by the string with one hand^ and 
striking it with a stone which he held in the other. 
When I last saw the boy going liis accustomed rounds, 
I perceived that, in consequence of frequent and com^ 
tinned use, the side he struck had actually become coh- 
cave, the opposite exhibiting a corresponding convexity. 

But the most rude and simple expedient I^ver beheld 
was at Raivavai, or High Iskuid, where every implement 
of iron was as precious and as scarce as bells or clocks 
were at the other stations. At Raiatea a sun-dial was 
.erected, by which the natives^ when thb sun shone, 
were informed of the proper tinie for ringing their bell : 
at the other stations they usually applied to the mis- 
sionaries, by whose watches the meetings were regu- 
lated ; but here they had neither dial nOr watch : they 
therefore regulated their time of assembling in the 
school or the chapel by the situation of the sun. At the 
appointed time, tlie person whose office it was to call 
them together went u> the green spreading tree, from 
one of whose lower branches their rude unpolished bell 
was suspended. It was a rough, flat, oval-shapejd stone, 
about three feet long, and twelve or eighteen inches 
wide. A piece of twisted bark was tied across it, and 
fastened to the tree. A number of small royhd stones 
lay underneath, with which, when- it was necessary to 
call the people together, the large one was struck. I 
could not imagine its use until, in answer to my inquiry, 
the> native teacher said, " It is the bell with which we 
call the people to prayers." It appeared metallic to a 
great degree, as the sounjd produced by striking it was 
considerable ; b\it not, I should think. Such as could be 
heard at a distance. These circumstances appear trivial, 
but they serve to show the expedients, resorted to in a 
state of society so peculiar as that now prevailing ib the 
South Sea islands. 

For school the bell is rung, the shell sounded, or the 
bar of iron beaten, only once, which is about a quarter 
of an hour before it commences. For public worship it 
is repeated a second time — once at a quarter before the 
commencement, and again immediately preceding the 
service ; and indifferent as the means of giving public 
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ttitice are, there is no cause to complain of delay or 
^iMfeiTuption from the late attendance of the people. 
They are punctual in repairing to the house of prayer 
aiter the first intimation, and are usually all assembled 
be/ore the period for the service to commence has ar- 
rived. Their ready and earlv attendance is a circum- 
stance cheering to their teachers, who often receive a 
message, informing them that, though it may not be 
time to. ring the second bell, the house is full, and the 
people are waiting. This is not only manifested, with 
regard to their Sabbath-day services, but their lecture 
on Wednesday evening, and their monthly missionary 
prayer-meetings. It is true, th<sir occupations at home 
are seldom very urgent, and they have not much to neg- 
lect ; it is, nevertheless, encouraging to notice that they 
do not wish to avoid, a place of worship when a public 
aervice is held 
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tanroTea ctreoiaaUiioM of tlie (bmalM— InstrticUon Iki needlework— Intfo- 
duoUoD of Enropeaa clothingT^Iie inllaence apon the people— F/eqaenf 
•ingalarity of their appearance— DeTelopment of parental aflectioa — In- 
ereiMd deionand ftr British manuflusturee— Native hatM and -bonneta— Rea- 
mmn for encourafing a desire fbr European .dress, Ac— Sabbath in the 
South Sea islands— Occupationi of the preceding day— Early n^oming 
inrayer-nfieetings— Sabbath-schools— Order of divine service— School .exer- 
cLks— Contrast with idolatrous worship. 

While the enclosure of plantations and gaMens, the 
erection of neat and commodious dwellings, schools, 
and the spacious place of worship after the European 
plan; were rapidly altering the aspect of the settleitient, 
the natives themselves were undergoing a change of 
appearance in perfect harmony with this transformation. 
The females, no longer exposed to that humiliatine* 
neglect to which idolatry had subjected them, enjoyed 
the comforts of domestic life, the pleasure resulting 
from the culture of their minds, the ability to read the 
Scriptures, and to write in their own language, in which 
several excelled the other sex ; they also became anx- 
ious to engage in employments which are appropriated 
to their own sex in civilized and Christian communi- 
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ties. They were therefore taught to work at their 
il^edle, and soon made a pleasing proficiency. 

iThe missionaries' wires had taught some few in 
Eimeo prior to our arrival ; but, until their reception of 
Christianity, they considered it degrading to attach 
themselves to the household of foreigners, or to learn 
any of their arts and customs ; they Sso thought their 
own manner of wearing a piece of native or foreign 
cloth, cast loosely round the body, preferable to th^ 
Eivopeah^ind&e. of dress, and consequently had no in- 
ducement to learn needlework or any other female em- 
ploy m^t.;- They were, however, now anxious, not only 
to ado||fVthe English style of clothing, but also to be 
ablei^'inake their own dresses. This wa^ a kind of 
instruction which our wives were competent to impart, 
even before they had acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
the language to enable them to teach in the schools. 
Mrs. Ellis had engaged in it ever since our arrival in 
Eimeo ; and, as soon as we were settled in the leeward 
islands, some were daQy occupied in teaching the native 
females to sew. 

In Huahine, a large class attended every afternoon 
from two o'clock till five, alternately at our respective 
houses, where Mrs. Barff and Mrs. f/VLis met, and spent 
the afternoon pleasantly in each other's society, and 
unitedly teaching the females by whom they were sur- 
rounded. The natives, in general, now considered it a 
great favour to be taught, though it was sometimes 
found that they had entertained very incohrect ideas of 
the motives by which their instmcters were influenced. 
A young woman had attended very regularly for some 
weeks, and had learned to use her needle as well as 
could be expected in that time. One Saturday night 
she presented herself with our native domestics, and 
begged to be paid her wages for learning to sew ! Mrs. 
ElUs said, " Why should 1 pay you 1 in our country it 
is customary for those instructed to pay their teachers.'*- 
The woman answered with some earnestness, "Ybii 
asked me to come and learn — I have been here so long 
— I have learned. It must be in some way advantage- 
ous to you, or you would not have been so anxious 
about it ; and as 1 have done what you wished me to do, 
you ought to pay me for it." She was told that the 
labour of teaching had been gratuitous, and the advan- 
tage resulting was all her own^ and appeared satisfied 
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when assured that, now she had learned, sh^ should be 
regularly paid for the needlework she might do. This, 
}i.owever, at the time to which I now refer, 1819, was a 
rara occurrence ; although in the earlier periods of the 
mission it had been frequently manifested, not only in 
r^j^ard to needlework, but every department of instruc- 
tion. 

Accustomed only to perform those services Uiat were 
for the advantage of foreigners, the natives had been 
usually paid tor the same. They could not conceive, 
notwithstanding the frequent explanations given, why 
the missionaries should be so desirous for their learning 
to read, J^., if they were not in some way orothet 
benefited thereby ; hence, many of the early scholars 
expected to be paid for learning, and, I believe, some 
for appearing at the chapel. This, however, was only 
manifested during the time when very few could be 
induced to attend, and none perhaps came from the in- 
ihience of that desire for Christian instruction which 
attended the general profession of Christianity. After 
this period, it was only shown by those who were actu- 
ated by a desire to obtain the favour of their superiors. 
' European cloths, cottons in particular, had long been 
favourite articles of barter with the natives, on account 
6f their durability compared with native manufacture^ 
their adaptation to the climate, variegated and showy 
colours, and the trifling injiiry they sustained from wet. 
They no longer traded for ardent spirits, muskets, pow- 
der, &c., and were consequently enabled to procure 
larger quantities of British woven cloth. Hitherto^ 
however, they had generally worn the European cottons, 
Ac, in the native manner, either as a light tehei, thrown 
over the shoulder, a pareu wound round the waist, or 
ahu buu^ a kind of large scarf, or shawl, loosely covering 
the greater part of the body. They were how dpsirous 
to assimilate their dresses in some degree to ours. 
Mirs. Nott and Mrs. Crook made one or two loose 
dressing-gowns for Pomare, after a pattern from us. 
This introduced the fashion, and many of the women 
made others for their husbands. 

The first garment in general use among the females 
was a kind of Roman tunic, usually of white or blue 
calico, these being their favourite colours. It was fast- 
ened round the neck with a short collar, which, if nos- 
sible, was united by a bright gilt or plated button^ The 
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8lee¥eB were long and loose, and buttoned at the 
wrists, while the lower parts reached nearly to the 
ankles. On the outside of this they wore the paiieii 
round the waist, and reaching below tl^e knees. 11^ 
colour of these articles was generally in perfect con- 
trast. When the loose European dress was white, the 
pareu, worn round the waist on the outside of it, was 
of dark blue ; one end of it 'was sometimes thrown care- 
lessly over the shoulder, or hung loosely on the arm, 
heightening the novel and not unpleasing effect produced 
by their blending in the apparel of the same individual 
the ancient native with the modem European costume^ 
Their dress thus indicated, equally with their half-native 
and half-foreign dwellings, the peculiar plastic, (oraaxkg 
state of the nation, and the advancement of that process 
which was then constantly imparting to it some fresk 
impression, and developing new traits of character with 
rapid and delightful profession. 

As the natives expenenced the convenience ot the 
new dresses, their desire for them increased, and the 
lonpr loose dress soon became ah every day garment^ 
while others of a finer texture, made after the Europeaii 
fashion, were procured for special occasionis. nrom 
.making plain, straight-forward garments, the more ex- 
pert were anxious to advance still higher ; and, in pro- 
cess of time, frills appeared around the neck ; and, ulti- 
mately, caps covered the heads, and shoes and stockings 
clothed the feet. Our assemblies now assumed quite a 
civilized .appearance, every one whose means were 
fimfficient to procure it dressing in a garment of Evixo* 
pean cloth. 

These changes in the exterior of the people were 
eometimes attended with rather humorous . circum- 
stances. I shall not soon forget the first time the queen, 
and about half a dozen of the chief women of Hus^hine, 
i^peared in public wearing the caps which had beeh 
sent as a present by some ladies in England. It was 
some time after the adoption of the English dress. 
When they first entered with their bonnets on, much 
surprise was not excited ; but when these were removed, 
and the cap appeared, they viewed each other for some 
time most significantly, without, however, saying a 
word, yet each seeming to wonder whether her head, 
with its new appendages, reeembled in appearance thflit 
of her neighbour. The attendants, and others who w^tO 

Vol. IL— N 
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not 80 distinguished, after recovering from evident 
tonishment at seeing the Huahinian ladies for the first 
time in European caps, were by no means sparing^ in 
their remarks. Some observed, they were perhaps de« 
signed to keep the head cool ; others, to keep it warm ; 
and others supposed they were to preserve it from^the 
flies and the mosquitoes. All agreed that they looked 
very strange, and the wearers appeared to think so 
themselves ; but it was supposed to be according to the 
usage of ladies in £ngland,-<-and to the despotism of 
fasmon, even here, all minor considerations were. ren- 
dered subservient. 

The desire to obtain foreign clothing w^ now yeiy 
great, equal to that with which they sought iron tools ; 
and whenever the^ procured one article of it, it was 
worn forthwith, without waiting till the suit was com- 
pleted. This often rendered their appearance to a Eu- 
ropean eye exceedingly ludicrous. There was a degree 
of propriety usually manifested by all classes of the 
females in their dress : they .either paid niore attention 
to their appearance than the other 'sex, -or were better 
informed; and the only inconsistency we ever observed 
was that of a womanSs sometimes wearing a coat or 
jacket belonging to her husb^d or brother. The men^ 
no^^ever, were less scrupulous ; and whether it resulted 
from their fondness of variety, or' a supposition that the 
same clothes, worn in different ways, would appear like 
distinct articles of dress, I am not able to say; but I 
have seen a stocking sometimes on the leg:, and some- 
times on the arm, and a pair of pantaloons worn one 
part of the day in a proper manner, and during .anoth.er 
part thrown over the shoulders, the arms of the wearer 
stretched through the legs, and the waistband buttoned 
round the chest. i 

Their own dress was remarkably simple in its form 
and appearance, and was generally more or less suited 
to their vocation. When employed in agricultural pur- 
suits, or in fishing, in which, occupation they were as 
much in the sea as out of it, the men seldom wore any 
other dress than their tihere or maroj a broad girdle 
passed several times round the body. At other times 
they wore zpareu, which reached from the waist to the' 
•calf of the leg. Over the shoulders, when not at work, 
they wore a loose ahu buu, a kind of scarf or msmtle, 
4n some degree resembling the Roman toga ; or they 
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appeared in Che tiputa, an artide of dress having an 
aperture in the centre through which the head is.passed, 
the other parts extending over the shoulders, breast, and 
back. The tiputa was generally worn by the chiefs and 
all persons of respecta&lity. 

" This article is common to all the South Sea islanders, 
and resembles in every respect, excepting the material 
of which it is fabricated, the poncho worn by the abo- 
rigines of South America inhabiting the countries a4ja- 
cent to the Pacific. The combination of these with 
some parta of the men^s apparel worn in Europe pro- 
duced an effect less pleasing than the apparel of the 
females. Appearance and convenience, however, were, 
not much considered by the Society islanders, and it 
was often amusing to see a native sans culottes without 
waistcoat or shirt, with a maro or pareu round his 
waist, and a fashionably made black coat on his back. 
The men are generally 'above the middle stature, and 
proportionably stout, so that few of the coats, &c. be- 
longing to the captains or ofiicers of vessels touching at 
the islands were large enough. If, however, they could 
by any means thrust their large muscular ahns through 
the sleeves, it was thought to fit very well. Notwith- 
standing the warmth of the climate, they are fond of. 
wearing the coat buttoned; and although when thus 
fastened it appeared less repulsive to our opinions Of 
propriety, than when, standing open, it exposed the 
naked breast of the wearer, it was often quite distressing 
to see the imprisoned and pinioned ^arms occasionally 
struggling for liberty^, and the perspiration oozing from 
the pores of the skm, indicating the laborious confine- 
ment of the body it enclosed. 

These were scenes witnessed immediately after the 
general adoption of fluropean clothing. Most of those 
who wear it now ara able to procure at least one com- 
plete suit, and consequently appear less singular. In 
the arrangement, however,, of the different articles of a 
complete dress, they were at first equally unhappy, and 
not unfr^quentlv presented an appearance which it was 
impossible to behold with gravity. A tall man was 
sometimes seen with a hat and shoes, without stock- 
ings, a long surtout black cloth coat, with the collar 
turned up and buttonpd close to his ohin, and over his 
black coat a white frilled shirt, the collar unbuttoned, 
a^ the bosom thrown open, the sleeves dri&wn up 
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towards the elbows, and the outline of the other parts 
appearing in strong contrast with the black coiait under* 
neath, which reached to his ankles. Such an appear* 
ance was more than once presented, and the reason 
assigned for it was, that the shirt was so much smaller 
than the^ coat, that had it, instead of the coat, been put 
Imdemeath, it would not have been seen. Althou^ 
exhibited in the person of a chief, the incongruity of 
such an ar^ngement furnished matter of ridicaile eTefl 
lor themselves, and is now never seen. 

Ein*opean articles of dress are in the greatest de- 
Bland ; this method of clothing being adopted by all 
whose means enable them to procure either cotton or 
woollen cloth; and there are few who, by preparing 
arrow-root, feeding pigs, manufacturing cocoanut oi^ 
or other labour, cannot purchase from the shipping a 
suit of foreign clothing. I have frequently been de- 
lighted to see families of natives going on board the 
Teasels, or repairing to the market-house On shore, with 
the produce of their labour, and when they have arrived 
at the place of barter, and the captain or the merchant 
has spread before them his attractive goods, gfossy and 
. bright in all the shining colours of which they are so 
fond, the parent's eye has often glanced over them, in 
/Wonder when and how they were made, l^ey lurve 
been seen occasionally looking down to notice what 
had attracted the attention of a little boy or girlj stand- 
ing, perhaps, beside them ; and if they thought the 
ehild could not distinctly see the different pieces, they 
have lifted it up, that it might look over the table, and 
then have asked the child which it would like to ^ have. 
Sometimes the child would smile &nd hang its head, and 
fall upon its mother's shoulder, as if it knew not which 
to choose. At other time^ it would point to one, upon 
which the merchant has been directed to cut off so 
much as would make a frock or gown: it has been 
folded up, and given to the child ; and while the parents* 
eyes have marked the pleasure of the child as it has 
held the new frock on its arm, the smile on their own 
countenances has declared the pleasure they experi- 
enced. In many instances I have seen a garment for 
the mother next selected ; and then the father, with the 
' remainder of their native produce, has purchased some 
articles for himself Their first effort now is generally 
%o piarchase, and to learn to make light clothing mr 
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their children ; and there are perhapb few parents in the 
islands who would think of purchasing a garment for 
themselves while their little one was destitute.* 

It is a {^easing fact, which demonstrates unequivo- 
cally that the South Sea iijtanders are not deficient in 
capacity, but are capable, when inducement suflteient is 
offered, of acquiring habits of close industry, that in the 
islands of Raiatea and Huahine, or any of the stations 
in the leeward islands, there was hardly an adult fe- 
male, excepting the aged and infirm, who could not use 
her needle so as to make her own clothes, and those 
required' by other members of the family^ I have not 
haa equal opportunity of knowing what progress the 
females in the windward islands have made, but have 
reason to believe it is highly creditable to their appli- 
cation. 

The occupation furnished by the new order of things 
that has followed the introduction of Christianity is 
one of the im{>ortant sources of their present enjoy- 
ment. But this is not the only advantage resulting 
therefrom. It has opened a new channel S^r commer* 
cial enterprise, and has actually created a market for 
British manufactures, the consumption of which, among 
the islands of the Pacific that have received the gospe^ 
is already considerable. Mr. Stewart -estimates that 
the trade of four American merchants in the Sandwich 
Islands amount^ to one hundred thousand dollars a 
year ; this, however, is a far greater amount than that 
of all the other islands of Polynesia. The -demand 
will increase in the exact proportion in which industry 
shall augment the produce of the islands, and the prop- 
erty of their inliabitants. This is a consideratioa 
which, though confessedly very inferior to many, ought 
not to be disregarded by those who take an interest in 
the alteration of society which is now attending mis- 
sionary efforts in various parts of the world, but par- 
ticularly in such countries as Africa, Madagascar, and 
the islands of the Pacific. 

Shoes and hats are not much less in demand than 
cottons or woollens ; and these also must, for the pres- 
ent, and probably for many years to come, be supplied 
from England or America. Although the light hats, 
made with a fine sort of grass, or the bark of a treOf 
ire, in our estimation, remarkably well adapted to ths 
cjimstg, most of the men making any pretensioiMi to 
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re^>ectability strive to possess an English hat. We 
were for a long time suiprised at the partiality of the 
natives for woollen cloth, and hardly knew how to ac- 
count for it, as it does not altogether arise from its 
being more durable. At one time, no article of dress 
was more acceptable to the men than a thick shaggy 
great-coat, which, to us, it was quite oppressive even 
to behold . Many purchased with avidity a thick blanket» 
which they would wear as an ahU buu over the shoul- 
derS} or a pareu round the waist. Frequently, whea 
we have been burdened with the lightest crap^e or nai^. 
keen dress, a native, by no means deficient in corpu- 
lency, would walk several miles with an ordinary great- 
coat, without seeming to experience more than usual 
inconvenience. I never heard them complain of the 
heat ; and the cause of their apparent insensibility to 
its oppressive influence is probaoly to be found in th^ 
being early exposed, and constantly habituated to the 
elimate. 

£arly in .the year 1620, another important chan|r0 
took place in the dress of the Society > islanders ; affect- 
ing not only their appearance, Imt tending perhaps ulti* 
mately to alter their physical structure. This was the 
introduction of hats and'^bonnets. If the sculk of those 
nations that wear no covering on their heads are thicker 
than those who do, there is reason to suppose the cra- 
niuins of the Tahitians will be much thinner in a few 
generations, than they have been prior to this period: 
since, from their earliest history, they appear to have 
^gone abroad bare-headed. The inhabitants formerly 
wore a kind of bonnet, or rather shade for the eyes, 
made of the leaved of the cocoanut, in a variety of 
forms, many of them tasteful and elegant. They wejre 
called taupoo or taumiata, and, as the latter name signi- 
fies, were designed to screen the face or eyes ; it being 
comppsed of tau, to hang upon or cover, and mat<i, face 
or eyes. It was worn on the forehead immediately I 

below the hair, and fastened by a narrow ieaflst passing 
round the back of the head above each of the ears, 
leaving the whole of the back and upper part of the 
head entirely exposed. 

The first native bonnet we have heard of, as manu- 
factured in the islands, was finished while we resided in 
Afareaitu, by Mrs. Elhs. It was made for our infant 
daughter, with leaflets of the fan-leaved palm, brought 
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ttom the Marquesas ; and the first hat we ever saw that 
had been made there was one the same individual 
made for me at Huahine, with the same kind of leaves, 
which were plaited by a sailor in Eimeo. Hats and 
bonnets were, however, introduced among the natives 
by oyr friends iii Raiatea, with whom many valuable 
improvements have originated ; and the first hats and 
bonnets ever made in the islands, and worn by the na- 
tives^ were made by Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Threlkeld, 
in the spring of 1820. Their appearance on the heads 
of the natives of Ra|atea produced no slight sensation 
there ; and the report of their use, as it spread through 
the islands, occasioned a considerable stir. 

Highly approving (^ whatever had a tendency to civ- 
ilize the natives, or to furnish them with useful employ^ 
ment, we rejoiced at their introduction, and endeavoured 
to persuade the natives of Huahine to follow the ex- 
ample of their Raiatean neighbours. Whether, how-^ 
ever, they were influenced by a feeUng of pride which 
made them averse to imitate the Raiateans, or an un- 
willingness to increase their domestic employments, we 
do not know ; but the females in general, the queen and 
chief women in particular, seemed at first determined 
to resist the innovation. The men rejoiced at the idea 
of making hats ; and yet, notwithstanding this, and the 
repeated offers of Mrs. Barff and Mrs. Ellis to teach 
the females to plait, and to make the plat into. bonnets 
and hats, they were exceedingly averse to learn. Fol- 
lowing the example of those m Raiatea, their teachers 
made bonnets for themselves with the bark of the pu- 
rau ; and though the chief women acknowledged that 
they looked very well on them, they said they had not 
yet procured the articles necessary to form a complete 
European dress, that many were stiU without shoes and 
stockings, aoid that it would be quite ridiculous for the 
head to be covered with a bonnet after the fashion of 
the foreigners, while the -feet, like those of the island- 
ers in general, were without shoes. A short time 
afterward, several of the natives of our island sailed 
over to Raiatea, ^nd returned with very Mattering ac- 
counts of the improved appearance of those who wore 
hats and bonnets. This induced- in several of the chief 
women, who had at least one complete English dress, a 
4esire to learn to make them, and ultimately to substi. 
tijte the European bdnnet for the native taumata. A 
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iMi wbich a number of chiefs and their wires, from 
Raiatoa, paid to Huahine, increased their eagerness for 
thiflT new article of dreamt — which, when once adopted, 
wii neror laid aside. 

The desire now became general, and was not con^ 
tabd to those who possessed other articles of foreign. 
drees, it being extended even to such as had none.. 
Thus, wearing a hat and bonnet was the first advance- 
they made towards a more civihzed appearance and 
dress. Our houses were now thronged by individu^' 
mrious to be instructed ; and so soon as Mrs. Baitf <Hr 
Mrs. Ellis had taught any of the females, these imme- 
diately taught others.; and those who excelled in the 
fineness of their platting, or in putting it together, were 
fkdly employed by the chiefs and others, aii3 derived no 
■mall emolument from their new avocation. Dresa- 
naking and straw-bonnet making, now profitable em* 
ploymentsto a number of females, were certainly the first 
ie||iilar female occupations arising from civilized sopiety 
bemg introduced into the islands. The hats and bmonets 
were at first made with the inner bark> of the slender 
branches of the purau, or the leaves of a fine species o£ 
rash. The former was beautifully white ana glossy, 
while the latter was of a veUow colour, and mpch more 
firm and durable, on which account it was preferred for 
bats. The only hats I wore in the islands during the 
subsequent years of my residence there were made 
of this material; and in that climate I should never 
desire any other. The use of hats increased so rapidly 
that all the European thread in the islands was soon 
expended. There were no haberdashers^ shops at hand, 
whence a supply could be procured ; recourse was there- 
fore had to native productions. Some employed the 
long filaments of the dried plantain-stalk, and others 

Slit the thin bark Df the purau into fine threads or 
ires ; and though not equal in strength to the twisted 
thread, both answered remarkably well. 

The bonnets were in many instances scarcely finished, 
when^ another difiiculty niet their possessors. They 
had observed that the wives and daughters of the mis- 
si<Hiaries, however plain their dress, wore a riband and 
strings to their bonnets, and they had often observed a 
grealer profusion of triipniinga attached to those worn 
by the wives of the captains, or the female passengers, 
in any of the vessels that touched at the islands ; they 
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therefore imagined that in point of improvement they 
mig^t almost as well appear without a bonnet, as witt 
one destitute of these appendages. These, however, it 
was no easy matter to procure, and they would at that 
time certainly have been the last article a captain or 
trader would have thought of taking to the South Sea 
islands for barter. A few of the diief women were 
famished with an English riband, which was considered 
•8 yalnable as an embroidery of gold would be in some 
cireies of society. 

The greater portion of the inhabitants were, however, 
imder the necessity of exercising their ingenuity to pro- 
vide a substitute. Those they fumishecTwere various, 
and such perhaps as few English females would have 
thought of. A part of a blacR coat, or a soldier's red 
jacket, cut into strips about two inches wide, was ffreatly 
esteemed. Next to this, ribands of native doth, died 
with showy colours, were employed ; while others used 
a string of the bark from a branch of the pur^u, with 
the outer rind scraped off, the inner bark washed and 
Ueached, passed round the bonnet, and tied under the 
chin. 

Trimmings are not so. scarce now as formerly, but 
the supply taken is still inadequate to the requirements 
of the people, among whom bonnets and hata are now 
so common, that before I left the leeSvard islands, 
scarcely a man, woman, or child was to be seen out of 
doors without one-r-many of them possessing two, aM 
sometimes three or four. 

They are made entirely by the females, who manufac- 
ture not only for themselves, their husbands, and their 
children, but in soine of the stations several have formed 
themselves into a kind of society, for the purpose of 
making bonnets for the poor and the aged who are 
Unable to make for themselves. The bonnets are either 
sewn together or woven throughout, after the manner 
of Leghorns, and are made, not onlv with the leaves of 
the mau and the bark of the purau, but of the fine white 
layers of the inside of the plantain-stalk, the leaf of 
the sugar-cane, and a strong and beautiful species of 
fine grass. 

It may perhaps be supposed by those who are unac- 
qoaintM with toe circumstances, that the wives of the 
missionaries have not acted judiciously in introduciof 
and chbimbmg a desire for dress. It may be thODUED 

NS 
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that it has a tendency to ' engender pride, occupy the 
head and the hands about trifles, to the neglect of more 
important matters, inducing them to devote tp the adorn- 
ing of the person that time which might with greater 
advantage be appropriated to the cultivation of morals 
. and the improvement of their minds. The missionaries^ 
^^. Uiowever, have not in any degree introduced the love 
^ ^oi finery ; they found it there, and cannot be supposed 
to have produced any change for the worse in the taste, 
of a people by whom a black coat fringed round Ihe 
edge with red feathers was considered a suitable dress, 
even for a high-priest. The most showy Engtish dress 
they ever saw would probably, in the estimation Of 
every beholder, appear comparatively plain, when placed 
by the side of those the natives formerly wqre. Tfie 
splendid appearance of the loose and Rowing ahu bun, 
er the richness of the tiputa, died in their bright and 
favourite searkt and yeltow colours, together with some 
of their headdresses of tropic-bird feathers, and gar« 
lands of the gayest flowers, gave them certainly an im- 
posing appearance. The former continued to be worn 
after their renunciation of idolatry ; and the mission- 
aries knew no reason why they should recommend the 
discontinuance of a dress to which the nation was ac^ 
customed, merely on account of its gay appearance. 

Convinced it is not in the dress witn which the, per- 
son is invested, but in the feehngs of the heart with 
which that dress is regarded, that the evil exists — and 
that pride does not consist in the wearing of appacel 
superior to that to which an individual may have been 
sLccustOQied, or to that worn by others, provided it be 
suitable to his circumstances and the society with which 
he associates-j-they did not disapprove of the native 
dresses. But "considering the danger to arisie from suh 
$tituting external adornment for internal worth, and 
imagining that distinction in dress confers an advantage 
Qn it9 wearer, or entitles him to that which he woiSd 
not otherwise assume — ^the missionaries were led to 
conclude that a Tahitian arrayed in a scarlet and 
yellow tiputa, or invested in the rich fold of his ahubuu, 
was perhaps as humble in mind as those who ap» 
peared desirous tp divest themselves of every exterior 
ornament. Their principal aim, however, was to en* 
cours^e habits of industry ; and this, from the heat of 
the cfimate, the spontaneoojs productlona of the scmU aad 
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other causes, appeared likely U>be done by the introduc- 
tion of what might be called artificial wants, which 
should operate on the native mind with power sufficient 
to induce labour for their supply. Idleness has been a 
most fruitful source of many of their vices and sulTer- 
ings ; and when we have seen the females working with 
their needle, or with .the straw for their bonnets, &c., 
we could not but deem it an occupation far more con- 
ducive to their enjoyment thsm indolence, or their former 
unprofitable and onen ii^urious pastimCiS. It is not to 
be expected that a peiople unaccustomed to mental effort 
should be constantly engaged with their books. They 
did' not relax in their attendance at the school, or any 
of the meetings for public insti^uction ; and we observed 
with satisfaction their ^Jtered aF4[)earance in all public 
assemblies, as indicating an improvement in civilizatioiii 
and an increase of industry. ^ - . 

Their regular and early attendance on the Sabbath 
ever has been, and still is, remarkably conspicuous ; the 
day is to them a season of holy rest and devotional 
ei^oyment. Excepting in Tahiti and Eimeo, there is 
now no island on whicn more than a single missionary 
resides, and consequently public preaching only at the 
station which he occupies. The principal families in 
most of the islands have removed to the settlement for 
the benefit of regular instruction. Others, however, 
occupy lands which are at some distance ; and even 
those who have erected their dwellings near the resi- 
dence of their teacher, having plantations situated in a 
remote district, are often absent for several days to- 
gether. Most of them, however, repair to the settle- 
ment for the Sabbath; and it is a speciacle that has 
often gladdened our hearts, when, on the Saturday after- 
noon, we have seen parties from every direction ap- 
proaching, by land or .by water, the bay at the head of 
which our settlement was formed. 

In a walk through the village on the afternoon of tiie 
day preceding the Sabbath, looking along the shore, we 
have often beheld the light canoe doubling a distant point 
of land, and with its native cloth or matting sail wafted 
towards the station. Others nearer the shore, with their 
sails lowered, have been rowed by the men ; while the 
women and children were sitting in the stem, screened 
from the sun by a temporary awning. Along the coast 
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flwnrwtreuiiljidio^ their canoes, or drawing them upon 
the beach for secuntj. 

The ^ore presented a scene of activity. The crack- 
Moff Are or the light column of smoke might be eeeii 
fmng through the district, and the natives busily en- 
gaged in cookinff their victuals for the Sabbath. On 
•eeount of their food being dressed for the Sabbath on 
the Saturday, that day is called mahana maa, food><lay. 
As the evening approached, multitudes were met return- 
ing from the inland streams, whither they had repured 
to iMithe after the occupations of the day; the men 
bringing home their calabashes of water for drinking, or 
their amno§ of water for washing the feet ; while the 
Icnoiales were carrying honie bundles of the broad leaves 
<rf the hibiscus, which they had gathered to serve instead 
of [dates for Sabbath meals. On entering the awellings 
on the Saturday evening, every thing would appear re- 
■Murkably neat, orderly, and clean — ^their food in baskets 
— 4heir calabashes fiUed with fresh water — ^their frqit 
gathered— 4md broad hibiscus-leaves {ducked and care- 
iblly piled up for use«-their clean gaurments were aUK> 
laid put ready for the next day. The hours of the even- 
ing, instead of being a season of the greatest care and 
hiury, are, I believe, often seasons of preparation-— 
** prelude to hours of holy rest.^* 

The sacred day was not only distinguished by a total 
cessation from labour, trade or barter, amusements, and 
worldly pleasure — but no visits were made, no parties 
of company entertained, no fire lighted, nor food cooked, 
except in cases of illness. This strict observance of 
the Sabbath, especially in regard to the latter points, 
whereby the Tahitian resembled the Jewish more per- 
hap than the Christian Sabbath, was not directly in- 
euicated by the missionaries, but resulted from the 
desire of the natives themselves to suspend, during this 
day, their ordinary avocations, and also from their 
imitation of the conduct of the missionaries in this 
respects 

We have always been accustomed to have our usual 
beverage prepared in the morning and afternoon; bat 
this is the only purpose for which> in ordinary seasons, 
a fire has ever been lighted for any of the missionary 
ftunihes ; and when destitute of these articles, which 
In the earlier periods of the mission was often the case, 
IKX fire was Eghted on the Sabbath ; their food was^ 
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inrariably dressed on the preceding day, and the warmth 
of the climate prevented their requiring fire for any 
other purpose. In tliis proceeding they were influenced 
try a desire that their domestics and every member of 
their families might have an opportunity of attending 
pubhc worship. 

The example thus furnished by their teachers has led 
to the strict and general observance of the Sabbath by 
the nation at large. Their private devotions are on this, 
as well as other mornings, usualljr concluded by suiirise, 
and shortly afterward the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants assemble for their Sa^ath morning prayer- meet- 
ing. Besides a service in English, the missionaries 
preach twice in the native language, and visit the Sab- 
bath-schools ; these services are as many as they are 
able to undertake : the service at the morning prayer- 
meeting is therefore performed by the natives. We 
have, however, sometimes attended, and always with 
satisfaction. . 

- It is impossible to conceive the emotions of delight 
produced by witnesskig six or eight hundred natiyes 
assembling at this )iour in the respective chapels, and, 
on entering, to see a native, one who was perhaps for^ 
merly a warrior or Areoi, or even an idolatrous priest, 
stand up, and read a psalm or hymn, which the congre- 
gation rise and sing. A portion of the Scriptures in the 
native language is then read ; and the thanksgivings and 
petitions of the assembly are offered to Almighty God 
with a degree of fervour, appropriate use of Scripture 
lan^age, and chastened devotional feeling that is as- 
tomshine^, when it is considered that but a-few year» 
before they were ignorant and barbarous idolaters. A 
second hymn is sung, another portion of Scripture read, 
and pray^ offered by another individual — when the 
service closes, and the assembly retires. 

Soon after eight o'clock the > children repair to the 
Sabbath-schools, those for the boys and girls being dis- 
tinct. About four hundred usually attend in Fa-re : they 
are divided into classes, under native teachers. About 
a quarter before nine, the congregation begins to as- 
semble, and at nine the morning service commences. 
I have often hesurd with pleasure^ as I have passed the 
Sabbath-schools rather earlier perhaps than usual, the 
praises of the Saviour sung by between three and four 
mindred jutemle voices, wfaa Were thus conclvdiog their 
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morning exercise. The children are then conducted to 
the chapel, each class led by its respective teacher, the 
giris walking first, two abreast and hand-in-hand, clothed 
Tery genenuly in European dresses ; wearing bonnets 
made of a fine species of grass, or the bark of a tree , 
each caitying in her hand a neat little basket, made 
with similar materials, and .containing a catechism, 
hymn-book, and Testament : the little boys following in 
the same order ; more frequently, however, arrayed in 
the native costume, having a little finely-plaited white 
mat, fringed at the ed^es, wound round their loina; 
another of the same kind, or a light searf, died with 
glowing native colours, passed across their breasts, and 
thrown loosely over their shoulders ; their feet naked« 
and their hair often cut short, but sometimes hanging 
in ringlets over their open countenances ; and their heads 
covered with a neat little grass or straw haX, made by 
their mothers or. their sisters. 

Before the service began, they were usually led to the 
seats appropriated for them in the chapel; and where 
there have been galleries, these have been occupied by 
the scholars. Frequently we luive been approaching 
the place of worship at the same time that the school^ 
have entered it, and it has often ailbided us satisfaction 
to behold a father or a mother, with an infant in arms^ 
standing under the shade of a tree that grew by the side 
of the road near the chapel, to see, in the line of scholr 
are, a son or .daughter pass by. When the object of 
affection has approached, a smile of pleasure has indi- 
cated the gratification of the child at the notice taken by 
the parent, and that smile has been reciprocated by the 
parent, who^ in silent gladness, followed to the house 
of God. 

' The morning service commences with singing, during • 
which the congregation stands ; a portion of Scripture 
is then read, aiKl prayer offered, the congregation kneel- 
ing or standing. This is followed by singmg a second 
time ; a sermon is then preached, after which a shoi:t 
h^n is sung, prayer presented, and the benedictioQ 
given'; with which the service closes, between half-past 
ten and ^even o^clock. 

Although the religious exercises. are now rather longer 
thai^ they were when the people first began to attend, 
they seldom exceed an hour and a half on the Sabbath,, 
and little more than aahpuic at other times« Ithasalwa^a;, 
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appeared prefendile eren to multiply the services, should 
that be necessary, than weary the attention of the people 
by unduly protracting them. In the religious services, 
the repeateid singing, the reading prayers, and preaching 
afford sufficient variety to prevent their .being irksome 
or dull, while there is nothing childish and unmeaning, 
or purely ceremonial. When the cpngregation has 
dispersed, the children are conducted to the schools in 
the saihe order in which they came to the chapel, amd 
are there dismissed by one of their teachers. 

In the afternoon they assemble in the schools, and 
read the Scriptures, and repeat hymns, or portions of 
the catechism, and are questioned as to their recollec- 
tion of the sermon of the forenoon. We have some- 
times been surprised at the readiness with which the 
children have recited the text, divisions, and leading 
thoughts in a discourse, without having written it down.- 
Often it has been most cheerii^ to see them thus em- 
ployed; exhibiting aU the native simplicity of child-> 
nood, mingled with the indications of no careless exer- 
cise of mind on the important matters of religion. It 
is always delightful to watch the commencement and 
process of mental improvement, and the early efforts 
of mtellect ; but it was peculiarly so here. In the 
Sabbath-schools of the South Sea islands, the mechan- 
ical parts of instruction (namely, learning to read, spell| 
&c.) are not attended to ; the time is wholly occupied in 
the religious improvement of the pupils, and is generally 
of a catechetical kind. 

Many of the parents dttend as spectators at the Sab^ 
bath-schools, and it is not easy to conceive the delight 
they experience in beholding the improvement of their 
ehiJdren, and in attending at an exercise often advanta- 
geous to their own minds. The greater part of the 
people, however, spend the middle of the aay in theijr 
own dwellings. Formerly they were accustomed to 
sleep, but we believe this practice is by many di:»- 
continued. 

The public service in the evening commences, in 
most of the stations, about a quarter before four, and is 

K^rformed in tiie same manner as that in the forenoon, 
eetings for reading the Scriptures and prayer are held 
at some of the native houses in the evenmg, and we 
usually read a sermon in the English language in omr 
Qwn fonuliesK 
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The attendance of the people is regidar, and the at- 
tention seldom diverted. At first, we perceived a great 
inelhiation to drowsiness, especiajlj daring the aifter- 
noon : at this we were not surprised, when we recol* 
lected that this was the manner in which they were ac* 
customed to spend several hours every day, and that 
they were also unaccustomed to fixedness of attention, 
or exercise of thought on a particular subject, for any 
tongth of time. This habit, however, has, we have 
reason, to believe, very greatly diminished in all the 
islands, and more particularly where congregations regu- 
lariy assemble. 

The scrupulous attention to the outward observsmce 
ef the Sabbath may perhaps in some degree be the 
result of the impression left on the minds of the people 
by the distinguishing features of their former system^ 
in which all the efficacy of theilr services consisted in 
tiie rigid exactness with which sacred days were kept> 
and religious ceremonies performed, without the least 
regard to the motives and dispositions of the devotees. 
To have kindled a fire, or to have failed in the* observ- 
anoe of any rite enjoined, or restriction imposed, during 
thiair tabuj or sacred seasons, would have been sufficient^ 
not only to have neutralized all the advantages expected 
jRrom the most costly offerings or tedious services, but 
would have exposed the offenders to the anger of the 
god, and perhaps to death, as its consequence. 

With many, the influence of a system so inflexible, 
has probably operated powerfully in producing thii^ 
uniform attention at least to the outward duties of the 
Sabbath, the only sacred day now recognised among; 
tiiem ; with others, there is reason to believe, it arises 
from the influence of example, and the respectability it 
was at -this time supposed to impart to individual char- 
acter; but with many it originates in far higher moUvea» 
and is the result of Christian principle in regard to what 
they consider a duty. 

A number of instances, strikingly illustrative of this 
fact, might be adduced : I will, however, only refer to 
one. A man came to the Monday evening meeting on 
one occasion, and said his mind was troubled, as he 
feared he had done wrong. He was asked in wUia 
respect ; when he answered, that, on the preceding 
day, which was the Sabbath, when returning from public 
worship, he observed that the tide, having riaoa higher 
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than usual, had washed out to. sea a large pair of double 
canoes, which he had left on the beach. At first, he 
thought of taking a smaller canoe, fetching back the 
larger ones, and nxing them in a place of security ; but 
while he was deliberating, it occurred to his recollection 
that it was the Sabbath, and that the Scriptures proh^ 
ited any work. He therefore allowed the canoes to 
drift towards the reef, until they were broken on the 
rocks. But, he added, though he did not work on the 
Sabbath, his mind was troubled on account of the loss 
he had sustained, and t?uu he thought was wron^. He 
was immediately told that he would have done right, had 
he fetched the canoes to the shore on the Sabbath. 
When, however, it is considered, that perhaps' this 
pair of canoes had cost him nearly twelve months* labour, 
and that, before they were lost,, he was comparatively 
richer than many an English merchant is in the pos- 
session of a five or six hundred ton vessel, it appears a 
remarkable instance of conscientious regard for the 
Sabbath-day. * * 

Since the abolition of idolatr^r, no part of the conduct 
of the South Sea islanders has impressed the minds of 
foreign visitants more forcibly than their attention to 
the OMervance of the Sabbath. I never saw any, even 
the most irreligious, or those unfriendly to missions, 
who were not constrained to confess, that it surpassed 
^1 they had heard or imagined could have been exhib* 
ited ; while others, more favourably disposed, have pub* 
licly declared its effect on their own mmds. 

When Mr. Crook arrived in 1816, the ship reaching;, 
Tahiti on the Sabbath, no canoe put off, no native was 
seen on the beach, no smoke in any part of the* district 
— and they began to apprehend either that the popula- 
tion had been swept on by some contagious disease, 
or that they had sdl gone to battle. At length their 
fears were removed by one of the party, who had been 
there before, observing^, that it was the Sabbath, and 
that on that day the natives did not launch their canoes, 
or light tibeir fires, &c. In 1821, Captain Grimes ''was 
surprised at the regularity and gocNd order observed; 
the children of the Sabbath-school were ushered in by 
their teachers in their different classes, with as much 
uniformity as we see in public schools in London.** 
Sei^ral masters of South Sea whalers, captains ani. 
officers in his majesty's navy, have bwne the moH 
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decided testimony to these facts. A naval officer, who 
was at Tahiti in 182^, stated that he visited the islands 
under ^ considerable degree of prejudice against the 
missionaries, and suspicion respecting the reported 
change among the people,— but that his visit had en- 
tirely removed both. It was Friday when the vessel 
arrived ; the natives thronged the ship with fowls, firuit, 
vegetables, &c. for sale, manifesting considerable ear- 
nestness and address in the disposal of their goods. 
Tlie same was continued through the second day ; but 
on the tUrd, to the great astonishment of all on board, 
no individual came near the ship, assigning, afterward, 
as a reason, that it was the Sabbath. On the day fol- 
lowing, however, the trade was as brisk as it had been 
on that of their arrival. Captain Gambler, who visited 
them in the ssvme year, in the extracts from his jomnal, 
which have been published, states, in reference to the 
manner of attending^ the duties of the Sabbath among 
0ie younjr, that, " The silence — ^the order preserved — 
the devotion and attention p^d to the subject, surprised 
and pleased me beyond measure." "Children,'' he 
adds " are seen bringmg their aged parents to the church, 
that they may partake of the pleasure they derive from 
the explanation of the Bible." The general attention to 
the public worship of God, and the exemplary Chiidtian 
deportment of many of the people, have proved not 
omy delightful, but beneficial, to their visiters ; and we 
are grateful to know, that occasional and transient 
visits to the Christian islands of the Pacific have been 
the means of advantage to the visiters ; and there are 
probably many instemces of good, which the revelations 
of the last dav alone will disclose. 

It is a privilege to visit a country, and a happiness to 
live in a community, where the Sabbaths are thus sp^it, 
and prove to multitudes — 

" Foretastes of heaven on earth — ^pledges of joy 
Suipassinff fancy's flights and fiction's story ; 
Th6 preludes of a feast that cannot cloy. 
And the bright out-courts of immortal glory !" 

' This universal observance of the Sabbath-day appears 
to an Englishman in humiliating contrast with its profit 
nation in many favoured sections of his own country. 
The contrast is still more striking when compared with 
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the manner in which it is perverted into a season of 
activity, business, and unwonted gayety in the pursuit 
of pleasure, in Catholic countries — but it never appears 
80 surprising as when 'Viewed in* comparison with the 
actual state of the people themselves, only a few years 
iago. No Sabbath had then ^wned, no happy multi^ 
tudes met for praise and prayer, no lovely throngs of 
children gathered in the Sabbath-schools, no inspired 
page or Christian preacher directed their attention to 
the Lord of the Sabbath ; bjat when the devotees met 
' for public worship, it was under the gloom of overshad- 
owing trees, amid the recesses of some rude temple, 
before some rustic altai^ or in the presence of some 
deity of frightful foma and fearful attributes, the oft- 
spring of their own imagination. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Public uaemt^liMi daring tba week— Qaestioinal and conTersational meeting* 
—Topics diacoseed— The seat of the thoughts and affections— Duty of 

Kyer— QcTiptore Uography and history— The first parents of manliind — 
-adise— Origin of moral evil— Satanic influence— A Aiture slate— Condi- 
tion or those who had died idolaters— The Sabbath— Inquiries respecting 
England— The doctrine of the resurrection— Anxiety to possess genuine 
Ctiristian experience. 

The religious services of a general kind among the 
natives during the week are not numerous. There is 
one lecture, which is on Wednesday evening. Num- 
bers assemble at this time, and the exercise, we have 
reason to believe, is usefid in keeping aUve that interest 
in matters of religion which might be diminished by the 
secular engagements of the week. The fbllowing ac- 
count of one of these meetings is given by Captain Gam- 
bier in the extracts of his journal. 

" On Wednesday afternoon we attended a native 
divine service. It was begun with a hymn ; then Mr. 
Nott, who did duty, prayed extempore for ^qme length, 
and then read a passage from the Scripture, upon which 
he preached with great fluency in the Otaheitan Ian- 
ffuage. The church was well attended, though not so 
full as on Sundays, when it is crowded. Almost all the 
women, young and old, w^re habited in the European 
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BanDer. The most perfect order reigned the whole 
time of the service. The devout attention these poor 
people paid to what was going forward, and the earnest- 
ness with which they listen^ to their teacher, woold 
ihame an English congreration. I declare, I never saw 
any thing to equal it ! Objects of the greatest curiosity 
al all other times they paid no sort of attention to during 
tb» solemnity of their worship. After it^ was over, 
crowds, as usual, gathered round to look at our uni- 
forms, to them so new and uncommon. I looked round 
very often during the sermon, and saw not one of the 
congregation flag in their attention to it. .Every face 
was directed to the preacher, and each countenance 
stronffly marked with sinceri^ and pleasure. I had 
heard of the success of the missionaries before I -came 
to Otaheite, and, after ms^ne great allowance for ex- 
aggeration in the accounts they had sent home, there 
remained sufficient to lead me to anticipate that they 
had done a neat deal. But I now declare, their ac- 
counts were beyond measure modest, and, far from col- 
ouring their success, they had not described i\ equal to 
what I found it. It is impossible to describe the sensa- 
tions experienced on seeing the poor natives of Otaheite 
walking to a Protestant church m the most orderly«.and 
decent manner, with their books in their hands, and most 
of them dressed in European clothes. Having just 

2uitted the Marquesas, where we saw the very state the 
^talieitans were in at the time of their first visiters, we 
of course saw the change to great advantage ; and the 
magnitude of it is so astonishing that all has the ap. 
pearaace of a dream. When, however, fully convinced 
of the reality, the hand of an Almighty Providence is 
distinctly acknowledged.^^ 

There are special meetings held once a week for the 
instruction of those who desire to make a public pro- 
fession of the Christian faith by baptism, and another 
for the candidates for communion. In addition to these^ 
there is a public meeting for general conversation, or 
rather for answering the questions of the people, held 
everjT Monday afternoon or evening. 

This meeting originated in that held on the S6th of 
July, 1813, for the purpose of writing the names of those 
who were desirous of publicly professing Christianity ; 
and was designed for the particular instruction of such 
individuals, "d^ughit has since assumed a more g^eral 
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eharacter. This has been one of the most important 
and efficient means of promoting general and religions 
improyement in the islands. The greater part of the 
inhabitants of the settlement in wluch it is held, and 
many from remote districts, having assembled in the 
place of worship, we usually took our seats near a table 
at one end of the building. Soon after the missionaries 
have entered, a native, perhaps in some distaut part of 
the house, stands up, and, addressing them by name, 
asks a question, states a difficulty that may have per- 
plexed his mind, begs an explanation of a passage of 
Scripture, or ma^es an inaniiy relative to some subject 
or portion of the sacred volunie, &c. Our answers gen- 
erally lead to further questions, either from the firrt 
inquirer, or other individuals in the assembly. The 
conversation is sometimes continued until a late hour ; 
and both the queries and the replies are usually listened 
to with attention. We always endeavoured to divest 
these meetings of all formality and reserve, and to 
render them engaging, by accompanyinff our replies 
with suitable facts, &c., as illustrations, and encouraging 
in the peopde the most unembarrassed confidence ; re- 
questing them to present all their difficulties, and solicit 
en^anations or directions. 

This meeting has always been highly interesting, and 
has generally indicated the progressive improvement 
of the people. The subjects discussed are perhaps less 
miscellaneous now than they were some years ago, 
when the people were totally uninformed in all the first 
principles of Christianity ; and the nature of these meet- 
ings in some of the stations has perhaps undergone a 
sl^fht change. They are, however, productive of im- 
portant benefit.* 

Subjects of every kind were formerly discussed, and 
questions brought forward relative to the discipline of 
chUdren, the forming of connexions, and the whole of 
their domestic economy, agi^culture, trade, or barter> 
legislature, war and politics, history and science, as 
connected with the natural phenomena by which they 
were surrounded, and, occasionally, what mijjfht be 
termed the first efforts of philosophical research m their 
partially enlightened minds. 

When the political questions referred to their foreign 
relatione, or their intercourse with other islands, wa 
sometimes allowed them to be entertaiAed ; bat wheo^ 
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erer they were connected with anjr civil proceedingB, 
or the internal government on the island, although the 
penon who introduced it was not interrupted during his 
speech, the matter was always referred to the king and 
caiefe, for whose consideration he was directed to pte- 
sent it at a convenient season, unless the chiefs, who 
were generally present, wished it to be then discussed. 
One of the most curious and interesting topics of con- 
versation, frequently introduced by the more thinking or 
inatiisiUve among them, was, the seat of the affections, 
and the locaUty of intellect. Their ideas and ours were 
totally at variance on this point ; and, from the very 
nature of the subject, it was impossible to demonstrate 
the accuracy of one or the other. No part in the sys- 
tem of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ever obtained among 
them, and, so far from being phrenologists, they did not 
imagine the brain to be even the seat of thought. The 
frequent eulogy pronounced by us on an oration or 
action, in which understanding and right feeling are de- 
veloped, viz. "that it is cr^itable alike touie head 
and the heart*^ of the speaker or actor, would have been 
altogether unintelligible to them. The only ezceptioa 
to the prevailing opinion, which deprives the head or 
brain of all connexion with the exercise of the mind, is 
the term for headache, which is tahoa, and is also used 
to signify confusion of noise, and perplexity from atten- 
tion to a multitude of objects at the same time. 

The phraseology employed in speaking of the seat of 
the intellect and the affections presents another analogy 
between the idiom of their language and that of the an> 
cient Hebrews. When spealung of mental or moral 
exercises, they invariably employ terms, for which the 
English word "bowels^' is perhaps the best translation: 
hence they say te maruio o te obu, or i rqto i te obUf the 
thought of the bowels^ or within the bowels ; te hinaaro o 
te aauj the desire of the bowels ; te riri o te aauy the 
anger of the bowels. Although bowels is, perhaps, the 
best single word for obu, or cutu, in the signification of 
which we have not been able to discover any difference, 
it does not convey the Aill meaning of the word oati. 
In some places it might be rendered heart, according to 
our idiom, as in the thoughts of the heart, or mind — the 
desire of the mind, or soul— or, the anger of the soul. 
For soul and spirit, however, they have distinct terms, 
varuoi and the ancient word vaiti.; but it does not appear 
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fhat they were accustomed to consider the sOul, or spirit, 
as experiencing, in conjunction with the body, either 
mental or moral sensations. All the varied passions and 
the mental exercises of which they were sensible they 
spoke of as connected with the aau, or obu, a term lite- 
rally signifying the whole of the abdomin^ viscera — for 
each separate organ in which they have a distinct name. 

To the head they attributed nothing in connexion with 
intellect, nor to the heart with regard to moral feeling. 
To the organ which in the language of anatomy would 
be called the heart, they attributed no other suscepti- 
bilities than those which are common to other parts of 
the body. This led them generally to contend that the 
thoughts were in the body, and not in the brain ; stating, 
in proof of the accuracy of their opinion, that thb bow- 
els, or stomach, were affected or agitated by desire, 
fear, joy, sorrow, surprise, and all strong affections or 
exercises of the mind. They were probably confirmed 
in this definition by the fact of such being the belief of 
their ancestors. 

In reply, we usually informed them that we were ac- 
customed to speak of the heart as the seat of the affec- 
tions and moral principles, though by the heart we often 
meant nearly the same as they intended by the word 
aau, or olm, but that we considered our sensations and 
mental perceptions to be connected with the brain. It 
was in vain that we endeavoured to show the reason- 
ableness of this opinion, by pointing out and explaining 
the connexion between the nerves pervading the sev- 
er^ organs of sense and the brain — the cessation and 
interruption of mental sensation and exercise when the 
nerves of the brain were permanently injured — or when 
ttie line of nerves extending from an organ to the brain 
was broken. They usually answered, they would be- 
lieve it because we said so, but that they did not under- 
stand it ; nor was it to be expected that they should, as 
their knowledge of the anatomy of the. human fram^ 
was exceeding^ limited. They had no idea even of the 
existence of nerves, and it was necessary to introduce 
into their lang:uage a word by which they might be de- 
signated. Discussions of this nature, though adapted 
to interest ihe people, and encourage the exercise of 
inteUect, were probably more amusing than profitable , 
and, notwithstanding the diversified sut^ects presented. 
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their iiMndries generally referred to the new order of 
things which Christianity had introtluced. 

In reference to this, while they were sometimes 
trivial, and perhaps ludicrous, they were often deej^ 
interesting and important, and not unfrequently diffiimft 
and perplexing. I wrote many of them down at the 
time ; others nave been recorded by my companions ; a 
selection will convey a more correct idea of their mode 
of thinking and expression than any general description. 

Many of their questions referred to the exercise df 
prayer, for punctual attendance to which they have 
been uniformly distin^ished. Prayer for Divine direc- 
tion accompanied their earliest inquiries on the subject 
of religion : and when in any distnct even two or three 
were desirous of becoming the disciples of Jiesos 
Christ, they were accustomed to associate together 
for this purpose. Private prayer has long been almost 
universal, as well as the practice of imploring a blest- 
inff on their food; and although they at £st ai^ed 
whether they must not learn to pray in tl^e Engli^ 
language T whether God would not be angry if they 
slKrald use incorrect expressions in prayer ? or whether 
when they had retired to their gardens, or the bushes 
adjacent to their dwellings, and were there eujraged in 

Sayer, their attention should be diverted by an intruder, 
ey should leave off or continue t Sometimes they 
would ask, whether engaging in conversation and pray- 
ing with very wicked persons, such as had been mur- 
derers, &c., would not appear in some degree sanction- 
ing or extenuating their crimes ? With more frequency, 
however, and greater eagerness, they often inquired 
how they could prevent evil thoughts arising in their 
minds during seasons of devotion — ^how they could 
avoid repeating words of prayer unattended by devo- 
tional desires— and how they could at all times engage 
the heart in this exercise ? I recollect a father and a 
mother askinir with ardent solicitude, whether it would 
be right to take their little boy or ^rl with them to 
the bushes or the garden, talk with it in this retirement, 
and teach it there to pray to' God ? Prayer in their 
famiUes was regularly observed ; and among the many 
iaquiries in reference to this subject, it was once asked 
Viiiether J^sus Christ had family prayer with his din- 
-oiples ; whether, in their own houses, in the event eC 
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fhe sickness or absence of the husband, the wife should 
not convene the family »^ and perform this important 
dutyl 

Portions of Scripture history and biography were 
among the most engaging subjects of inquiry, espe^ 
cially those contained in the Old Testament. Those 
in the New Testament also interested them. On one 
occasion, they asked what the heavy burdens were 
that our Lord accused the scribes and Pharisees of 
binding on men's shoulders ; and what was meant by 
" Let the dead bury their dead V At another time they 
"inquired who were the scribes, so often mentioned by 
the Saviour; and asked if they were the secretaries 
of the missionary societies in Jerusalem t &c. This 
arose from the circumstance of the word, which in 
English is translated scribe, being in Tahiti an rendered 
writer, and the secretaries of the native missionary 
societies being the only individuals among them thus 
designated. 

The usages and customs prevailing among the ancient 
jews were often topics of conversation, and more than 
once they have, with evident sincerity, inquired if 
their repentance would not be more acceptable to God, 
were they to rend their garments, and cover their heads 
with ashes, or gird themselves with sackcloth, thaa 
simply expressing their penitence. This question, with, 
those frequently asked relative to the consequences 
of mistakes or interruption in prayer, probably arose 
from the impression left by the system of idolatry they 
had so recently abandoned, whose only excellence 
consisted in the correctness of mere external form and 
ceremony. 

In all their idol worship, however large or costly the 
sacrifices that had been oft'ered, and however near its 
close the most protracted ceremony might be, if the 
priest omitted or misplaced any word in the prayers 
with which it was always accompanied, or if his atten- 
tion was diverted by any means, so that the prayer 
was hai, or broken, the whole was rendered unavailable, 
he must prepare other victims, and repeat his prayers 
from the commencement. 

The history of our first parents was freq'uently 
brought forward. Sometimes they wanted to know 
what was the colour of Adam and Eve's skin, or what 
language they spoke ; with regard to the former, their 

Vol. II.— O 
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opinioiiB were ia accordance with those of ^e latif 
Bishop Heber ; they said it was very likely they were 
brown or olive-coloured, and as their descendants, or 
the descendants of Noah, travelled to hotter cUmateSy 
they became darker ; while those whose information 
had removed the belief that our colour was the efi^t 
of disease acknowledged the plausibility of our ances- 
tors having become white from the influence of cold, 
and a clouded atmosphere, whereby they were shaded 
firom the sun. 

More important matters concerning them were how- 
ever often the subjects of inquiry. They felt interested 
in their destiny, and asked whether, alter the fall and 
expulsion from Paradise, they had repented and ob- 
tained pardon ; and at one time, when, in answer to 
this question, it had been stated that there was reason 
to believe that they had obtained forgiveness, and were 
now in heaven, the native immediately inquired further, 
how Adam's crime could affect his posterity, after the 
guilt contracted by it had been removed even from the 
perpetrators of that crime ? The origin of morsd evil 
was sometimes introduced. It has been asked at 
meetings where I have been present, — Would Satan 
have tempted Eve, or would man have fallen, if God 
had not forbidden our first parents to eat of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge 1 To which it was 
answered. That if God had not made that the peculiar 
test of their obedience, Satan would have found some 
other medium through which to tempt them to sin. 

A man once asked, What caused the angels in heaven 
to sin, or Satan to become a wicked spirit ? He was 
told that pride was the cause of his fall, but that how- 
pride entered heaven was not revealed. Another once 
proposed the following query : — You say God is a 
noly and a powerful being, that Satan is the cause of a 
vast increase of moral evil or wickedness in the world, 
by exciting or disposing men to sin. If Satan be only 
a dependent creature, and the cause of so much evil, 
which is displeasing to God, why does not God kill 
Satan at once, and thereby prevent all the evil of which 
he is the author ] In answer, he was told that the facts 
of Satan's dependence on, or subjection to, the Almighty,- 
and his yet being permitted to tempt men to evil, were 
undeniable from the declarations of Scripture, and the 
experience of every one accustomed to observe the 
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operations of his own mind. Such an observer would 
often find himself exposed to an influence that could 
be attributed only to satanic agency ; but that why he 
was permitted to exert this influence on man was not 
made known in the Bible. We always stated plainly 
that it was the contents of that volume which we came 
to teach them ; that the existence of this baneful and 
often fatal influence was too extensively felt to allow 
of its being questioned ; that the antidote to the evil 
it might have already inflicted, and the preservative 
against its future effects, were pointed out ; and that it 
was wiser, and far more important, to apply to those 
reni(edies, than to indulge in unprofitable speculations 
relative to its origin. 

The duration of sufferings inflicted on the wicked in 
the future state was occasionally introduced ; and more 
than once I have heard them ask, if none of their 
ancestors, nor any of the former inhabitants of the 
islands, had gone to heaven 1 This, to us and to them, 
was one of the most distressing discussions upon whicl^ 
we ever entered. To them it was peculiarly so ; fof 
wo may naturally suppose the recollection of the indi- 
viduals whom many of them had perhaps poisoned, 
murdered without provocation, slain in battle, or killed 
for sacrifice, would on these occasions forcibly recur 
to their minds; and at these times many a parent's 
heart must have been rent with anguish, to us incon- 
ceivable, at the remembrance of those children in 
whose blood their hands had been imbrued. Besides 
these sources of intensely painful reflection, there is 
something overwhelming in the thought of relatives 
and friends removed from the world of hope and pro- 
bation having their doom irrevocably fixed! Hence 
we could perceive a degree of painful emotion amonff 
the people whenever the subject was introduced ; and 
although less intimately affected by this inquiry than 
those around us, it was to us a most appalling subject 
•.—one on which we could not dwell with composure. 
This feeling on their parts, also, has been at times 
almost overpowering, and has either suspended our 
conversation, or induced an abrupt transition to some 
other topic. 

This is a most distressing consideration, and is a 
subject often brought before a missionary's mind, from 
the circumstances into which his engagements lead 

2 
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him, and the intimate connexion of his every effort 
with the future and etefaal destinies of those arouod 
him ; while it furnishes, next to the love of Christ, 
one of the most powerful incentives to devotediiess 
and uuabated t;ffort. Well might one now engaged in 
this work exclaim, ^* Five hundred millions of souls,* 
who are represented as being unenlightened ! I cannot, 
if I would, give up the idea of being a missionary, while 
I reflect upon this vast number of my fellow-sinners, 
who are perishing for lack of knowledge. * Five hun- 
dred millions !* intrudes itself upon my mind wherever I 
go, and however I am employed. When 1 go to bed, it is 
the last thing that recurs to my memory ; if I awake 
in the ni^ht, it is to meditate upon it alone ; and in 
the mornmg, it is generally the first thing that occu- 
pies my thoughts." 

What mind, under the influence of the unequivocal 
declarations of the sacred volume, and an acquaintance 
with the true condition of the heathen, can calmly 
entertain the thought of the millions who remaia 
ignorant of the gospel t 

We always told those who inquii^ed, that it was not 
lor us to say what was the actual state of the departed ; 
that of those who died in infancy we were permitted 
to cherish the consolatory hope of their felicity ; that 
those who survived infancy had not been without the 
admonitions of conscience, which had borne a faithful 
testimony to the character of all their actions ; and 
that, on the evidence of that witness they would be 
acquitted or convicted at the bar of God. At the same 
time assuring them, that whatever crimes they mig^ht 
have to answer for, rejection of the gospel would not 
be one ; though this would, perhaps, involve the ihea- 
▼iest condemnation on their descendants, if by them 
that gospel was neglected or despised. 

Many of their inquiries related to the proper observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and under what circumstances it 
would be proper to launch a canoe or undertake a 
voyage? This resulted from the king's sister being 
taken ill at Afareaitu, while we were residing there ; 
and the natives wishing to send word to her relations, 
but hesitating because it was the Sabbath. A man 
once came and said, that while he was attending public 

^ It is estimated that there are more thaa six hundred milliona destititf« qf 
w« knowledge of the gospeL 
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worship, a pig broke into his garden ; that on his return 
he saw him devouring the sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, 
taro, and other productions', in which pine-apples were 
probably included, but that he did not drive it out, 
because he was convinced it would immediately return, 
unless he repaired the broken fence, and that he sup- 
posed wais a kind of labour prohibited on the Sabbaths 
He therefore allowed the pig to remain till he was 
satisfied, and did not mend the fence till the following 
morning. He however wished to know, and the pea* 
pie in general were evidently interested in the inquiry, 
whether, in the event of a similar occurrence at any 
future period, he should do wrong in driving out Xh» 
animal, and repairing the fence. He was told that thQ 
most secure way would be to keep the fence in goo<| 
repair ; but that if pigs should break in on the Sabbath, 
they ought by all means to be driven out, and thq 
breaches they had made so far repaired as to secure 
the enclosure till the following day. A chief of Huar> 
hine once asked me whether it would be right, suppos* 
ing he were walking in his garden on that day, and saw 
ripe plantains hanging from the trees that grew by the 
side of the path, to gather and eat them 1 I answered^ 
that I thought it would not be wrong. " I felt inclined 
to do so," said he, ** last Sabbath, when walking in my 
garden ; but on reflecting that I had other fruit ready 
plucked and prepared, I hesitated, — not because I be^ 
lieved it would be in itself sinful, but lest my attendants 
should notice it, and do so too, and it should become 
a general practice with the people to go to their 
gardens, and gather fruit to eat on the Sabbath, which 
would be urJavourable to the proper observance of 
that day." 

Their inquiries referred not only to historical, bio* 
graphical, and other facts connected with the sacred 
volume, but to those relating to other nations of the 
earth. The extent of territory, number of inhabitants, 
colour, language, religion, of the different countries of 
whom they had heard from occasional visiters, were 
topics of conversation at these meetings, together with 
the efforts of Christians to propagate the gospel among 
them. But the most interesting of these referred to 
England ; and although their recollections of Captain 
Cook were generally more indistinct, and very different 
from those entertained by the Sandwich islanders, he 
was often alluded to ; and we were asked if any Etemr 
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hereof his family still survived, and whether they would 
ever come to the islands. The cities, towns, houses, 
carriages, dress, and maimers of the English, the royal 
state of King George, the numbers in his army, ther 
evolutions of his troops, the laws of the kingdom, the 
punishment of crimes, the principles of commerce, and 
the extent and variety of manufactures, were at different 
times brought forward. 

Numbers of the natives had indeed visited England, 
Init their observation had been so limited, or their ac- 
counts so contradictory and exaggerated, that their coun- 
trymen knew not what to believe, and not unfrequently, 
when any of these had returned, the substance of their 
reports was brought to the questioning meeting, to 
receive our confirmation or explanation. The religious 
character and observances of the English were usually 
matters of great interest. The dimensions and number 
of our cathedrals, churches, and- chapels, the size of the 
congregations, the proportion of the population that 
attended public worship, and the order of the services, 
were often topics of inquiry. The experience of those 
who were true Christians in England was also intro- 
duced ; and their remarks on this point, especially when 
they first became interested in the subject of religion 
themselves, were often rather arousing. " How happy 
the Christians in England must be,'^ they would some- 
times say. — " So many teachers, so many books, the 
whole of the Bible in their language, and no idolatry, 
they must have little else to do but to praise God. 
Their crimes have never been like ours ; they never 
offered human sacrifices, murdered their infants, &c. 
Do they ever repent 1 have they any thing to repent 
of?" It was^ however, only those who were recently 
awakened to a sense of the enormity of these crimes, 
and were but very partially informed as to the true state 
of England, that ever asked such questions as these. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body has ever 
appeared to them, as it did when announced by the 
apostle to the civilized philosophers of Athens, or the 
august rulers in the Roman hall of judgment, as a fact 
astounding or incredible. Of another world, and the 
existence of the soul in that world after the dissolution 
of the body, they appear at all times to have entertained 
Boine indistinct ideas ; but the reanimation of the moul- 
dering bodies of the dead never seems, even in their 
viUest flights of imagination, to have occurred to theuu 
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"VMien first declared by the missionaries, it merely 
awakened astonishment, and was considered as one^ 
among the many novel and striking facts connected with 
the doctrines which the new religion unfolded. But as 
the subject was more frequently brought under their no- 
tice in public discourse, or in reading the Scriptures, and 
their minds were more attentively exercised upon it in 
connexion with their ancestry, themselves, and their 
descendants, it appeared invested with more than ordi- 
nary difficulty; bordering, to their apprehension, on 
impossibility. On this, as well as other equally import- - 
ant points, their queries, from native simplicity and 
entire ignorance, were sometimes both puerile and 
amusing. 

A number of the attendants on the queen's sister, 
soon after their reception of Christianity, came to the 
meeting,* and stated that one of their friends had died a 
fpw days before, and that they had buried the corpse 
according to their ancient manner, not laying it straight 
in a coffin, as Christians were accustomed to do, but 
placing it in a sitting posture, with the face between 
the knees, the hands under the thighs, and the whole 
body bound round with cords. Since the interment, 
(they added), they had been thinking about the resur- 
rection, and wished to know how the body would then 
appear, whether, if left in that manner, it would not rise 
deformed, and whether they had not better disinter the 
corpse, and deposite it in a straight or horizontal position. 
A suitable reply was of course returned. They were 
directed to let it remain undisturbed — that probably long 
before the resurrection it would be so completely dis- 
solved, and mingled with the surrounding earth, that no 
trace would be left of the form in which it had been 
deposited. 

Questions of this kind were only presented during 
the first stages of their Christian progress, and they 
were not frequent. In general their inquiries were 
exceedingly interesting. The time when, the means 
by which, the attending circumstances, and the manner 
of the resurrection, the recognition of friends, the iden- 
tity of the bodies of adults, and whether the souls of 
infants would be united to infant bodies, and whether 
they would be as inferior in the future state as their 
powers and' faculties appeared in this, often furnished 
matter for interesting conversation. 

There were, however, other points of inquiry, pecor 
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liariy aflfecting to themselves. Many of their relatives 
or countrymen had been devoured by sharks ; a limb or 
laive portion of the fleshy part of the body of others 
had been destroyed by these voracious fish. A constant 
attendant on these meetings at Afareaitu had, while we 
resided there, one side of nis face torn off and eaten by 
one. The sharks that had eaten men were perhaps 
afterward cauffht, and became food for the natives, who 
might themselves be devoured by other sharks. Can- 
nikmlism, though some deny its having been practised 
among themselves, is supposed to have existed in one 
of the islands at least, and is known, and universally 
acknowledged, to prevail among those by which they 
are surrounded ; and it is not considered by them im- 
probable that son^e of their own countrymen have been 
eaten by the islanders among whom they have, from 
stress of weather, been cast. The men who had eaten 
their fellow-men might have been, and perhaps often 
were (as many of the cannibals inhabit the low coral- 
line islands, and live by fishing), eateli by sharks, which 
would sometimes be caught and eaten by the inhabitants 
of distant islands. 

After urging these and corresponding inquiries, which 
had exercised their minds, they would ask, after all 
these processes of new combination, will the original 
parts of every human body be reunited at the resurrec- 
tion ? &c. On such occasions, the truth of the doctrine 
of the resurrection was exhibited, as demonstrated by 
the resurrection of Lazarus and of Christ,- the identity 
of our Lord's body, by his subsequent intercourse with 
the disciples, especially with Thomas; and the cer- 
tainty of the general resurrection presented, -.is deduced 
from the numerous and explicit declarations of Scrip- 
ture, and the reasoning of the inspired writers. The 
identity of the body was stated as being consistent with 
the character and moral government of God, which ap- - 

peared to require that the same body which had suffered m 

for or in his cause on earth should be glorified in ™ 

heaven ; and that the same body which in union with the 
soul had been employed in rebellion and vice should 
suffer the just consequences in a future state. The de- 
clarations of Scripture on this momentous point always 
appeared satisfactory ; and although the circumstances 
of the resurrection, and the manner by which parts of 
^e^ame body would be united, &c. were inquiries pur* 

^'^ with deepest interest, we generally found them 
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terminate in expressions of desire that they might be 
prepared, rise with glorified bodies, and come forth from 
their graves " to the resurrection of life." 

Questions similar to those started by these untutored 
islanders have frequently been agitated among the 
learned in the ethical schools of Europe ; and our most 
subtle casuists have found no easy task in obviating the 
difficulties which they involve. Even the changes 
which the body naturally undergoes in its present mor- 
tal state militate against the supposition, that every 
atom once vitally united to the common mass will be 
included in the body that shall be hereafter, and direct 
us to admit that the resurrection must be consistent 
with innumerable mutations. Hence we are taught to 
infer, that while the identity of personality is preserved, 
the fluctuations which take place in the numerical par- 
ticles, and in the modification of them, in our present 
bodies, can offer no impediment to the credibility of this 
momentous doctrine. s 

In connexion with this subject, and others of a simi- 
lar kind, the most important referred to what might be 
called their Christian experience — the effect of texts of 
Scripture committed to memory, in stimulating to duty, 
and restraining from sin. Often they would ask, " How 
can we attain true repentance, and a change of heart ? 
How may we know that we are not deceiving our- 
selves ? How can we be preserved from forsaking God 
and committing sin ? We desire genuine faith ; where 
can we obtain it ?" Once they observed, " Adam fell in 
Paradise, and angels fell even in heaven itself; how 
then can we be preserved from sinning against God? 
Tell us how we may be safe from Satan 1 — how we may 
be safe for heaven, and secure of admission there 1" I 
refrain from comments on the numerous inquiries 
brought forward at these meetings, which have been 
proved essentially serviceable to the nation, stimulating 
inquiry, giving a proper direction to their search after 
truth, expanding and strengthening the mind, yet re- 
straining them within the fimits of revelation. Their 
inquiries show, if evidence were wanting, that their 
mental capabilities are not contemptible, and demon- 
strate the influence of the highest order of Christian 
principles upon the mind and the heart. 

END or VOL. u. 
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